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{E ditiiculties of contemporary 
biography are so striking, that 
hey need scarcely be adverted to. 


The historian of the dead, and above 
ail of the distant dead, may indeed 
have’ his judgment, his knowledge, 
or bis taste impeached, but malignancy 
itself corns to arraign the purity of 
his motives; and, though weak minds 
may seem to refer every thing that is 
objectionable to an illaudivle impulse, 
yet common sense rejects the pueri- 
lity of the imputation and exonerates 

‘d. It appears, indeed, so 
hat hatred or enmity can 
F find no place in the breast of him 
fe who sits down to delineate the cha- 
racters of past times, that it may 
justly excite our wonder to behold 








Fe . . ° ’ 
Be 2ny so infatuated as to think other- 
m wise. But this is not the case with 


the chronicler of living merit; if he 











presume to censure, he is envious; if 
hea anni. } he 1 “3 } The ; 
1€ applaud, He is servue. 1e€ ap- 
prehension of these disingenuous 
charges may deter feeble and tran- 
qgul men from following the unbi- 
assed dictates of their mind: with us, 
} . . . 

howe it is no such thing; we 


hy 

hould disdain to utter a falsehood, 
but we should equally disdain to 
swerve from the strict voice of what 
leem the truth. © These observa- 
tions are not made with any particu- 
lar reterence to the object of the pre- 
sent memoir, but as an incidental re- 
niark that may well precede the bio- 
graphy of a jiving individual, 

WW hana Hayley was born in Chi- 


we ( 





chester, in the year 1745. He was 
the son of Thomas Hayley. Esq. and 
the grandson of the dean of Chiches- 
ter. His mother was Mary, daugh- 
ter of Colonel Yates, representatis e of 
that city, from the year 1734 to 
1741. He lost his father while he 
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ich wit and learning obtain in any other 


1 among the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 


GRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


was very young, and the care of his 

education: devolved on his mother, a 

duty which she dischaiged with abi- 

lity. This maternal tenderness Mr, 

Hayley adverted to in the fourth epis- 

tle of the ‘‘ Essay on Epic Poetry :” 

the lines begin 

“* O thou fond spirit, who with pride hast 
smil’d, 

And frown’d with fear on thy poetic child; 

Pieas'd, yet alarm’d, when in his boyish 
time, 

He sigh’d in numbers, or he laugh’d in 
in rhyme,” &c. 


These lines in their spirit are an 
evident imitation of Pope’s beautiful 
couplets. 

** Me let the tender office long engage ;” &c. 


but, in their expressions, they seem 
to resemble more strongly another 
passage of the same aythor, Com- 
paratively speaking, they are inferior 
to both. The third line seems to 
countenance the idea that he disco- 
vered very early a propeusity for poe- 
try. 

“He was sent, at an early age, toa 
school, in or near Kingston-upon- 
Thames; from which he was soon 
removed, on account of illness, and 
put under the instruction of a private 
tutor, who prepared him for Eton, 
whence he went to the University of 
Cambridze, and entered himself at 
Trinity Hall there in the year 1762. 

Nothing has been recorded of the 
progress or nature of Mr. Hayley’s 
studies: it is probable that, without 
des oting his attention to any particu- 
Jar branch, he allowed himself to teed 
with indiscriminate voracity upon all 
that offered itself: a mode of reading 
most agreeable to the mind, perhaps ; 
but not best qualified for producing 
valuable results. 

2 year, however, beheld him 
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commence his literary career. An 
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> life of Mr. Hayley has been 
‘ds but few ma terials. for 
Passed in ‘ge int reti 
te placid pursuits of i- 
‘vents have been too uni- 
nile, and too unambi- 
' be recorded. As 
seems to have been una- 
favour; he has been 
resented as a liberal, 
vevolent character. The 
$8 of his di position has been 
it advantage to him- 
peace ful replication whicl 
ade to the Attack of Mr. 
id. Here we must indeed 
it he is eminently superior to 


Mr. 


alfot 


to 


and subsequently, 


ied as the biographer of 


what manner he has 
ask is well known. 
imiable poet, be ut ¢ loomy re ligion- 
has received t t right honours at the 
his biend: their names are 

tly consecrated to posterity, 
4. oet Mr. Hayley appears to 
d less by inspiration than dis- 
In his writings we seldom 
hose bursts of genius, those 
idid irradiations _ of intellect 
ich adorn and dignify the pages of 
the true poet. All his verses are 
$ gant, and harmonious ; 
his oy are just and sensible; 
but both the one and the other seen 
deficient in vigour, force, and variety. 
We close the book, nor wish to open 
i iin; we have been amused in 
progress, but neither charmed 
ior enraptured: it is well observed 
his illustrious friend (Cowper) 
t writers of this class ‘are gene- 
as phlegmat ic as they are cor- 
The genius of Hi ayley is like 
laracter —mild, elegant, and in- 

thea 


} 
no ] 
loth, elt 


Sir Francis Burpett, Bart. 


page 8.] 
i nature of the prison in Cold 
Bath Fields has excited much at- 


[Continued from 


2? ‘ntion; and we see from the report 
fthe House of Commons, that Sir 
ii rancis Burdett was completely justi- 


tied 


it into consideration. 


in his call on the House to take 
Without him 
still more flagrant abuses would have 
prevailed in this prison, and the coun- 


99 


try is indebted to him for the check 
he gave to the crue! and malignant 
- designs of the Pitt and Melville 

s. But how has he been —— 
tor this manly conduct! He had been 
stigm: itised Py; the (Dyke 2 sport ii id 
all over thé? king ‘dom: ° T hee tic ‘a 
returns to ‘the’ Duke the Baronet 
is honoured; by sthes disgyagefu} sat- 
tempt to prevent : bAreefrg iyi tringing 
to lig rh t the’ hidden wotks’ éf*d: irk - 
ness. Well, however, might he com- 
plain of such treatment; and he 
expostulated with the house with 
proper indignation, addressing the 
speaker in the following manner :— 


tac- 


tions 


“* Members of this House, I believe, 
Sir, have not often been used to treat 
each other as | have been treated; but, 
if lam mistaken, and if the conduct 
held towards handsome one, 
the minister, and who have as- 
sisted hiin in it, are welcome to the 
whole merit of it. But, Sir, why all 
this anxiety to take out of my hands, 
and to stifle any real enquiry in the 
practices of this prison, of so novel an 
establishment in the land? How hap- 
pens it, that, as soon as I gave notice 
of a motion upon the subject, | am 
instantly held upto the world as an 
object of cdium, stigmatized by one 
secretary of state, my conduct con- 
demned unheard, and without any ex- 
amination, even of those members of 
this House who accompanied me in 
my visit to the prison, and, by what 
legal authority | am still to learn, ex- 
cluded from visiting any prison in 
England? How comes it to pass, that 
three honourable members, who never 
before appear tu have thought of an 
inquiry, become all at once so very so- 
licitous and hasty to move for a com- 
mittee of enquiry? ‘Theinselves, per- 
haps, can explain it. But I can ex- 
plain the motive of the minister and 
secretary of state for wishing to pre- 
vent any real inquiry. Because a 
fouler premeditated system of iniquity 
never exited in any nation upon 
earth; and such, I trust, with the as- 
sistance of this House, L shall make it 
appear, to the confusion even of those 
faces which are not accustomed to 
blush. The base and impotent at- 
tempt to criininate me, I shail tor the 
present pass over, contenting myself 
with barely stating, that I visited the 
prison three times, and should have 

N 2 


meis a 
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visited it 4 fourth time, in the usual will become crue], wicked, tyrannical, 
aad customary way in which any other and oppressive. 

man might have visited it, by awritten An American judge lately had a 
order from one of the magistrates, that controversy with the governor of his 
I never visited alone» and that several province, in which the former con. 
gentlejnen,*goute o€therp spembers of ducted himself with that manly firm. 
this HOuse, dur infoths tie Blouse what ness, which in some instances have 
mY Cobfuct* was Apoh*this occasion, done honour to the bench in Eng 
Sir, Ldeclase wpow. wy honour, as I Jand.. The governor had siezed a 
have'dtdlaréd thsfieve, that | never saw citizen, and denied him the benefit of 
the face of aire ntetr ts tad’ prison, ex- the Habeas Corpus. Siate necessity 
cept Colonel Despard, urtil the day was alleged, as a sufficient plea for 
I first visited the prison. Atthesame this deviation from the constitution; 
time, I say this only to caution gentle- but the judge viewed the subject ina 
men not to give too rash aciedit to different light.— The evil of the ty- 
ininisterial misrepresentations,and not ranny in question,” he said, ‘* cannot 
from any anxiety upon the score of be duly estimated by the number of 
being supposed to be acquainted with jts victims. When the personal 
these men; for, | believe, there are rights of any individual are violated 
some among these men as honest and with impunity, those of every mem- 
as virtuous as any of those I am now ber of the state become insecure. 
addressing. Sir, I have witnessed From that moment the proud confi- 
their courage and their constancy, dence, the manly, liberal, upright 
under sufierings almost beyond hu- gse}f possession, which government, 
man endurance—I have seen them ex- by law, inspires, must yield to the de- 
pose themselves to additional suffer- grading sentiment of dependence and 
ings and additional insults, by per- subjection.” 


forming those duties which in their . [his is the American language of 
2 omp 


situation they might weil have stood the nineteenth century; it was the 


excused from, but which justice and 


tae spietoce: © anc’ Janguage of Englishmen before the 
humanity, in their opinion required. ‘ 


American war. That fatal war made 

Howard has been celebrated for his dreadful havock of principle in this 
humanity in inspecting prisons, and country, and the French revolution 
despotic sovereigns ordered their gates made cowards of us all. These 
to be opened to his enquiries. It re- manly sentiments became _ obsolete 
mained for Britain to shew a very dif- during the administration of Mr. Pitt; 
ferent example. A high spirited, and the suspension of the Habeas 
generous young man, with a noble Corpus act took place, as a mere mat: 
ardour.in the cause of virtue, visits a ter of course, whenever that prating 
prison, where he finds the most abo- minister commanded his myrmidons 
minable abuses. In return for this to call for it. Sir Francis would not, 
energy, it is ordered, that he shall not however, countenance the delusion, 
be permitted to enter again into that The act for securing the liberty of the 
or any other prison. But his efforts subject was not in his opinion to be 
were not lost. The eyes of the pub- trified with: and nothing can be 
lic were now turned to the prison: more absurd, than to make an act of 
various juries made it the object of parliament to take away the liberty 
their enquiries; many abuses were of the subject; for that is in fact the 
corrected; but still, we repeat it, that meaning of the act for suspending the 
prison is of such an extraordinary Habeas Corpus act. No less manly 
structure, that without the utmost at- were his sentiments on the liberty of 
tention of the Sheritls of Middlesex, the press; and he was not to be duped 
and the juries, the magistrates who by the minister, who assured the 
commit to that prison, and the jailers House of certain success, if he was 
will become the instruments of the but supplied with sufficiency of mo- 
most horrible oppression. Thisisthe ney. Beaucoup d'argent was the 
state of human nature; whether men whole talk jof Mr. Pitt: for knowing 
are magistrates of Middlesex, or how successful it was in the corrup 
monks of St. Dominick, let them but tion of his own countrymen, he vail 
have power uncontrouled, and they ly dreamed, that it would be equally 
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efficacious against the arms of the 
French. . : 

Against this extravagant reliance of 
the minister on the effects of his pal- 
try money system, Sir Francis ex- 
claimed with great spirit in the house: 

«“ Weseem to imagine that we hav® 
only to assemble witha these walls to 
devise ways and means for extracting 

b larce sums of money from the coun- 
trys then we are told our embarrass- 
ments will be relieved, and our ene- 
mies will be dismayed. 

“ But, Sir, we must first cleanse 

away those foul corruptions whic: the 
present minister has carried beyond 
any former example; which unnerves 
every heart and every arm, and de- 
prives us of that vigour and courage, 
once characteristic of this now de- 
graded nation. 
" “ Sir, money is not the sinew of 
war. If money were as all-powerful 
as most persons, in spite of experl- 
ence, continue to believe; I say in 
spite of experience, for the whole te- 
nor of history serves to prove the con- 
trary, the extravagance of our own 
minister must have entitled him to 
every advantage, and the people of 
France would long since have been 
exterminated.” SirFrancis then enu- 
merated the methods by which the 
money raised from the people was 
squandered away; and coneluded with 
saying—** It is not on account of the 
heavy pressure which this mode of 
raising supplies must occasion: it is 
not on account of the unjust and ty- 
rannical principle of the bill now be- 
fore you: itis not on account of the 
waste and extravagance of govern- 
nent, enormous as it is, that [ now 
raise my voice against granting the 
supplies demanded by the minister: 
itis because I xever will, at any time, 
or under any circumstances, become 
an accomplice in the guilt of support- 
Inga system, which, if it can be sup- 
ported, and is to be persisted in, must 
eventually destroy the freedom of the 
country.” 

On the introduction ofa bill for re- 
gulating the newspapers, he placed in 
a clear point of view the system of 
Mr.P:tt,a man, who began his ca- 
reer of life, by a pretended zeal for 
every thing good in the constitution, 
but left no step unturned in his power 
tosubyert it, 
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“* A good and free government,” 
said Sir Francis, ‘* had nothing toap- 
prehend, and every thing to hope from 
the liberty of the press. But despot- 
ism courted shade and obscurity; it 
dreaded the scrutinizing eye of li- 
berty; and, if an arbitrary-dispésed 
prince, supported by an unprincipled 
mirister, and backed by a corrupt par- 
liament, were to cast about for means 
to secure such a triple tyranny, no 
means better could be devised than the 
bill on the table. 

“The present ministers endeavour- 
ed to frighten us into measures, hold- 
ing out the dread of a revoiuticn, whilst 
themselves were the greatest and the 
only revolutionists from whom we had 
any thing to fear; from whom we had 
suffered much, and had still more to 
expect. They had already compicted a 
great revolution, not in favour of, but 
against. liberty. He then reminded 
the House of the unconstitutional 
measures daily’ introduced, one of 
which he could not forbear mention- 
ing; the infamous practice, by which 

he whole law of imprisonment was 
changed, of sending men to those bas- 
tiles which disgraced the country; 
those private prisons where, under 
pretence of regulations, punishments 
were inflicted upon men as illegal as 
they were cruel. And what were 
those regulations so called? ‘To keep 
men in dismal, heart-sickening soli- 
tude, to feed them on bread and wa- 
ter, and that scanty too; to sentence 
them to hard labour, exacted by 
stripes, at-the wiil, perhaps, of a mer- 
ciless jailor. If this were not tyranny, 
it was impossible to define the term. 
t was natural for such a government 
to complain of the pre-s; it was part 
of that revolution which had been 
brought about, and which the present 
bill would secure; the seeds of which 
had long been sown, and the effects 
had been foreseen by the wise Lord 
Chatham, who had warned the coun- 
try of the danger and magnitude of 
the evil. But ministerial corruption 
blinded the vation then as it did now; 
and there was jeason to fear it would 
end, as that great statesman foretold, 
in the subversion of our old, free con- 
stitution, and the establishment of a 
German government.” 


The boldness and integrity of Sir 
Francis had now made him a popular 
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character in the country, but he was 
by no means so in the House of Com- 
mous. ‘he mi nisterial 

course, hated | sah the whig 
were calied, fea 
dently went 

intended to gO; 
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ing of the duration of parliament, an d 
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sioners trom the 


fart her 


pre- 


House of Commons. 


He saw, however, little prospect of 


accomplishing any of these objects, 
and his mind was nearly made up to 
retire from public life at the dissolu- 
tion of parliament. <A few days only 
before that disselution he received 
the following letter :— 

~ To Sir Frances B i?" I tt, Bart. 
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al election, 
the county 
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years of age, and well known for his 
steady attachment to the liberties of 
the country. We cannot pass by the 
second, Mr. Michael Pez irson, with. 
out paying the due tribute of respect 
to his me mory. He had been an 
apot hecary tor “upwards of fifi y years 
1 Spite il-square, and by li beral prac. 
tice had obtained an amp le com es 
tency tor the deciine of lite Duringth 
whole of his practice, the enemies of 
his political sentiments always loved 
the man, and nothing could induce him 
to swerve from those constitutional 
sentiments which were once the 
pride of Englishmen. He foresaw, 
in the American war, the tendency in 
the country to corruption ; 
mented, that the French revolution 
should be the means of promoting 
and encouraging it, that it would be 
made a handle by the worst of men to 
countenance the worst of measures, 
He was one of the first members of 
the constitutional society, and was 
never wanting, when there was the 
least probability of recalling his coun- 
trymen to the principles of the con 
stit uiion. Firm in bis conduct, 
was placid, and gentle, and kind in 
all the relations of life; and he re- 
signe d his breath into the hands of his 
Creator, true to the principles of 
— nity, as delivered in scripture 

id not perverted by the traditions of 
man. He left to his friends the pair 
of p arting, for death stole upon him 

easiest manner ; and he died, 

as he had lived, calm, serene 

ectly resigned to every dispensation 
of provit lene e. 
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Dundas, to whom pr incipally they are from both parties, he did not shew 

0 i pe ’ er "tt 

ndebt « for these panne Is] or that reprobation of the muiinisterial 
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that they were not so cowed by the 
dastardly arts of Mr. Pitt, as to have 
lost entirely those feelings which were 
formerly the pride of Englishmen, 
The ministers had supported the bas- 
tille system, the people saw it in all 
its horrors; and, however low the 
nation may sink in this respect, we 
shall always retain the same senti- 
ment; that every nation in which the 
liberty of an individual depends on 
the caprice of a minister, and his 
person may be placed under differ- 
ent modes of chains and imprison- 
ment, at the pleasure of a magistrate, 
without any sentence of law; every 
such nation has lost the feeling be- 
longing to man, and must sink low 
in the scale of human existence, un- 
less by some cireumstance it 
roused, and breaks its chains on the 
necks of its oppressors. 

The success of Sir Francis Burdett 
was not of vesy long duration. A 
petition was presented to parliament, 
and on examining the votes, which 
struck out several on both sides, the 
balance turned towards Mr. Main- 
waring, and a new election took 
glace on the 23d of July, 1804. 
Mr. Mainwaring, the candidate on 
the former occasion, was rendered 
by the vote of the house incapable 
of coming forward, and it was difh- 
cult to find any one willing to come 
forward, till his son determined to 
step in his father’s shoes, and receive 
the countenance of his father’s ad- 
herents and patrons. The battle was 
now very severely fought. There 
were only two combatants, Sir Francis 
Burdett and M1. Mainwaring, jun. 
On this occasion, Sir Francis Bur- 
dett had the majority for the three 
first days; but, on the following days 
it was in favour of the other candi- 
date, with varying numbers, which, 
at one time, amounted to a hundred 
and twenty-two. ‘The last day of 
the election presented a very curious 
scene. It had been the custom, and 
a very improper custom it is, for the 
sheriff to examine objected votes at 


is 


his box, and to leave the decision of 


some of them to the next day. At 
three o’clock in the afternoou, when 
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the poll closed, there were for Sir 
Francis Burdett 2823 votes, and fo 
Mr. Mainwaring 2828; the objected 
votes remaining undecided, not being 
at that time taken into the account: 
but the decision on the objected votes 
changed the state of the poll, giving 
to Sir Francis Burdett 2833, to Mr, 
Mainwaring 2532, and thus’ Sit 
Francis had a majority of one. The 
poll was not declared on that day, 
but the declaration was adjourned to 
the next, when the sheriff was called 
upon by some of the frecholders to 
make the return by the poll as it 
stood exactly at three o'clock. The 
case was argued with the usual sub. 
tilty by the lawyers on both sides; 
and, as the sheriff’s mind was most 
probably made up by the delibera- 
tions of the preceding night, the 
election was declared in favour of 
Mr. Mainwaring. 

This was a great mortification to 
the popular party. The night before, 
on Sir Francis coming from Brent. 
ford, a procession followed, reaching 
from the hustings to London: innv- 
merable crowds congratulated each 
other on the supposed triumph of 
their favourite candidate; and th 
towns through which it passed, an 
the streets of London to the Crow 
and Anchor, were illuminated. 0 
the following day all was gloom, ( 
the news of the sheriff's determina. 
tion. Sir Francis had, however, tried 
the popular pulse, and the electio 
though unfavourable to him, was pot 
considered as any triumph by the 
ministerial party. ‘The two election 
had, however, cost a very large sum 
of money, which, though it night be 
easily retrieved by the prudent babit 
of Sir Francis Burdett, was of bal 
example. The way to have a fat 
trial of the people was to come fot 
ward, and to leave the election (0 
their free, unsolicited votes. Unto 
tunately, this is not a fair trial, fot 
we cannot expect so much virtue 
freeholders of small incomes, th 
they should lose a day’s employmetl 
for the sake of giving a yote to thei 
favourite candidate, 
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Letrer XII.—On the Management 
of the Affairs of the Poor. 
(Concluded from page 21.) 

T is a true saying, like master like 

man. The great disrespect which 
is paid to religion descends trom the 
master to the servants, and from 
them to their relatives and acquaint- 
ance, till it extends to all their con- 
nections. Jf any reform is to be 
expected, or even hoped for, it must 
begin in the first rank among men, 
or there will be nothing done to any 
great, oreven useful purpose. 

But our legislators and authors, 
who speak and write on this subject, 
seem never to have heard of any poor 
but cottagers ; when the great body 
of them is formed by a very different 
description of ae who, instead 
of indulgence, ought to be put under 
severe discipline. I believe there are 
cottagers in many counties hardly 
used by rigid masters, and something 
ought to be done to meliorate their 
situation more effectually than teach- 
ing their children to read; for this 
cannot lessen their poverty, nor 


raise them higher in social life. 
Before legislators hurry their pal- 


sied schemes into a law, they would 
do well to inquire how cottagers are 
treated in different counties; and 
to consider of means to place them 
more upon a level, as there are many 
who are not sunk so low as they seem 
toimagine. No one plan which the 
Wisest of men can adopt, will ever 
check the growth of many of our pre- 
sent existing evils; and we ought to 
ve careful in forming our schemes, 
lest in endeavouring to ease one part 
of the community, we depress ano- 
ther; for there are several above the 
rank of cottagers, who find it a great 
difficulty to spare a shilling a week, 
to give their children a little learning. 

Whatever those in affluence may 
think, an additional shilling on the 
poors’ rate will be a most distressing 
circumstance to many, who strive 
tard to make a decent appearance, 
and Mr. Whitbread must know it, if 
he hath attended to the letter address- 
ed to him by Mr. Hales. He in- 
forms the public, that by the atten- 
tion of Mr. Henry Thornton, about 
twenty thousand pounds payable to 
him by warrants, were distributed in 
twelve months to the parishes of 
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Christ Church Spitalfields, Mile End 
New Town, ail Bethnal Green, be- 
sides donations amounting toa con- 
siderable sum given by the comunittee 
at Lloyd’s. Since the year 1801, they 
have dragged on under their former 
load of parochial difficulties, without 
any assistance. No relief can be had 
from those parishes, for the greatest 
part of the inhabitants who are assess- 
ed are poor themselves; nor does he 
know on which the pressure bears 
with the greatest severity; whether 
on those who are obliged to crave re- 
lief, or those who are forced to pay. 

The money advanced to the militia 
for the Jast four years, amounts to five 
hundred pounds, which the county 
treasurer calls for in vain; for the 
parish treasurer is not able to pay even 
a part of it. As there are parishes al- 
ready in such a situation, that they 
cannot support their present burdens, 
and others are verging towards it; are 
they also to be crippled by additional 
taxes? How long are we to goon 
adding prop atter prop, and under- 
mining one part of the building to 
support the other a little longer; 
when it is evident to every reflecting 
person, that if we suffer the present 
evils to continue unchecked, they will 
proceed with a progressive motion, 
trom very bad, to much worse. 

But it will be said, that the teaching 
the children of the dependent poor to 
read, will remedy every defect in our 
present system of directing the paro- 
chial affairs, and prevent every evil, 
of which we now so heavily com- 
plain. If we reason from what is 
passing under our own eye, the con- 
clusion to be drawn fram the suppo- 
sition is certainly against us. 

How few are there of the bulk of 
mankind, who now read to store the 
mind with religious and moral infor- 
mation, in order to become better 
men, and better christians! Many, 
very many of those who now read, 
are more conversant with’ Boling- 
broke, Hume, Rousseau, Voltaire, 
Tom Paine’s Age of Reason, and an 
Apology for the Religion of Nature, 
than with the Testament; and they 
are as vain in their own coneeits, as 
they are destitute of real knowledge; 
and much more so than seven men 
that can render a reason of the hope 
that is in them, When this course 
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of reading is improved by the conver- 
sation which is beard at their masters’ 
tables, it cannot fail of corrupting 
their religious and moral principles, 
and rendering them protiigates in prac- 
tice. The poison hath issued from 
these sources, and hath continued 
spreading, by being communicated 
to relatives, friends, and acquaintance, 
and we may now look ‘back with 
astonishment at the mischief which 
hath been iniroduced into society, 
by our own misconduct, 

Young women made as good wives 
before they were so deeply read in the 
tracts which are issued from the 
shelves of circulating libraries, as they 
will do now, with their heads filled 
with the delineations of such perfect 
characters, as are not to be met with 
in this age. Consult the list of a libra- 
rian’s memorandum book, and it will 
there be seen that their course of read- 
ing is not atepied either to improve 
the understanding, or mend the heart. 


The maid will endeavour to be as 
Jearned as her mistress, and she will 
watch every opportunity of spelling 
the love-tales which she reads; and 
even in the country they will find 
two-pence to have the Joan of anovel. 


Mr. Windham hath rightly ob- 
served, that when truth and error 
present themselves tg such persons, 
it will not be difficult to say which 
will prevail. We may as well think 
of draining the Thames dry, without 
stopping up the springs and streams 
which flow into it, as to ease the bur- 

. dens of our parochial assessments, by 
teaching the children of the depend- 
ent poor to read. 

Far be it from me to wish a single 
individual to be kept in ignorance, 
for I wish every one could be better 

‘informed ; the poor made more com- 
fortable, their number diminished, 
and our expenses for keeping them 
lessened ; but these are not to be ex- 
ected from the effects to be produced 
by Mr. Whiitbread’s first bil. 

We are now arrived at that state, 
in which something must be attempt- 
ed; but while we are racking our In- 
ventions to settle the price of the seeds 
of mint, anise, and cummin, we 
cannot expect to see any thing at- 
tempted of rea] use and importance, 
in easing our present burdens. 

It must be expected, that upwards 
ef two centuries have introduced inta 


our parochial system of taxation and 
expenditure, many evils which 
were not foreseen by the legislators 
in the reign of Elizabeth; and ow 
first attention ought to be paid to 
them, as many ef themare a disgrace 
to our police, and our nation. 

Let us first dry up the sources of 
peculation: Let us put the laws in 
force to restrain that moral depravity 
which now walks forth-at noon day, 
Let us invite men of principle to take 
the affairs of the poor into their own 
hands, and give them authority to 
act, without being perplexed with 
those, who, from interested motives, 
give them all the trouble they can; 
and let every one who abuses the 
power he hath, be subject to fines, 
to be levied in a summary way. 

Those who have the direction of 

arochial assessments, know as well 
ow to make up their accounts, as 
those who preside at public boards. 
At present, every person who is ap- 
pointed to direct the affairs .of the 
poor,.is so fenced in, and secured by 
the law, with the terror of treble da 
mages; that there are but few who 
will venture to prosecute for mal- 
ee. All corporate and other 
vodies ought to be compelled regu 
larly at stated times, to distribute 
charities left to their care, under 
heavy fines, to be recovered by an 
easy progess; for as the law now 
stands, the expense is too great, and 
the procrastination too long, for any 
one person to institute an vig 5 

There are many existing evils too 
notorious to be hid, unless they are 
hid to those who legislate for us, and 
they are capable of a remedy ; and 
if there be a difficulty, there is no 
danger in rooting them up, and in all 
such cases we ought to proceed with 
energy, and execute with firmness. 
If we attend to the monthly list of 
bankrupts, we shall be careful how 
we adopt new and expensive schemes; 
for as our manufacturers decline, our 
poor and our expenses will of course 
increase for maintaining them ;° and 
if schools are deemed indispensably 
necessary, as preventatives of other 
evils which threaten us, let us have 
recourse tq what may be saved from 
abuses to raise a fund for their sup- 
port, instead of adding new burdens, 
when we are bending under thos 
which aye already laid upon us. 
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The Origin, Progress, and Decline, 
of the Commerce of France with 
its American Colonies, including 
that with the French West Inaies. 

W ITHOUT entering into a de- 

' tail of the various revolutions 
which occurred in the . American 
islands, from the time of their dis- 
covery, to that in which they appear- 
ed worthy of exciting the attention of 
the French government, suffice it to 
state, that Martinico, Saint Lucia, 

Guadaloupe, Marie Galande, the 

Saintes, Grenada, Saint Kitts, Saint 

Martin, Saint Bartholomew, Saint 

Croix, and Tortue, after having been 

subject from 1626, to the monopoly 

of privileged companies, whose rights 

were renewed in 1028-35 and 42, 

were at length disposed of to joint 

partners and individuals for 500,000 

francs, and were afterwards bought 

by Colbert in 1664, for the sum of 

1,500,000 francs: this minister then 

established the West India Company, 

in whose commercial privileges was 
included the right of trading, not only 
to the islands of America, but like- 
wise to Africa, Cayenne, and North 

America. 

From 1669 the commerce with 
the West Indies was declared free, 
and liberty was given to the French 
subjects in general, to fit out ves- 
sels for the American Colonies on 
condition that the said vessels should 
bring their returns to the ports 
whence they set out. Two years 
afterwards the duties upon West 
India produce were mitigated, and 
all articles sent to the islands freed 
from imposts of every kind. In pro- 
portion as these privileges became ad- 
Vamageous to the French merchants 
trading to America on their own ac- 
counts, the prosperity of the West 
India Company seemed to decrease, 
in so much, that it was obliged to 
seek a reimbursement of its capital in 
1074, when all its settlements de- 
Volved to the crown. From this 
epoch to that of the revolution, the 

rench commerce with the West 
nates was no longer under the con- 
troul of a privileged and monopo- 
lizing Company, with the exception 
of that of Saint Domingo, of which 

Wwe are now about to say something. 
In the year 1636 some French 

adventurers driven trom Saint Kitt’s, 
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made themselves masters of the island 
of Tortue, situate a few leagues from , 
Saint Domingo. The Spaniards, who 
disliked a neighbours, obliged 
them to quit Tortue in 1638, at which 
time Captain Willis, an Englishinan, 
established himself there, where be 
remained till 1640, when he was 
forced to abandon it by Levasseu, who 
retook it in the name of the French 
nation, and built a fort called La 
Roche, to insure his conquest. Such 
was the origin of the important colony 
of St. Domingo. Its inhabitants for 
a considerable space of time, formed 
three distinct classes; the first was 
composed of those addicted to hunt- 
ing, who were named Bucaniers, 
from the circumstance of their drying 
their provisions in places calle 
Loucans: the second, of those called 
Fillustees, (signifying Corsairs) who 
committed piracy on the Spanish ves- 
sels ; and the third, (whose number 
was the smallest) of husbandmen. 
The piracies, the cruelty, and savage 
heroism of the Filbustees, have al- 
ready been depicted in glowing co- 
lours by the masterly hand of Raynal: 
we shall therefore content ourselves 
with stating, that this class became 
peaceable towards the end of the 
sixteenth century; but scarcely had 
it turned its attention to the cultiva- 
tion of the soil of Saint Domingo, 
ere that island was subjected to the 
Jurisdiction of a French Company, 
whose privileges lasted from 1698 to 
1720, when its members petitioned 
for its dissolution. The commerce 
then became free, notwithstanding 
the efforts of the celebrated East 
India Company, to become possessed 
of the privileges of the ancient Saint 
Domingo Company. 

Previous to Seocribing the nature 
and extent of the commercial in- 
tercourse of France with the islands 
of the American Archipelago, we 
deem. it not unnecessary to say a 
few words respecting the island 
of Cayenne or French Guiana, as 
also of Canada and Louisiana, all 
of which at one time formed a part 
of the French Empire. From the 
romantic representations of the Spa- 
niards and English who had visited 
Guiana, the former in 1499, and the 
latter in 1595, some French specu- 
~— were induced to proceed thither 

2 ° 
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in 1604, and endure incredible hard- In 162g it fell into the hands of the 
ships under the chimerical idea of English, who restored it in 1631, 
finding immense treasures in gold The continual wars with the natives 
and precious stones. Rather worn did not permit the colonists to enjoy 
down by fatigues, than disabused of profound peace till 1668, at which 
their erroneous expectations, they time free traftic was allowed in the 
setiled at Cayenne, in consequence of article of skins, with the exception 
which two Cayenne Companies were of beaver, which remained subject to 
established in France in 1643 and monopoly. 
1651, which as well as the colonists, | War again broke out between the 
experienced a series of misfortune: natives, the English, and the French, 
another Company started up in 1603, in 1687, and terminated at the 
and in the course of the following year peace of Riswick 1697: soon how- 
was united to the great West India ever, the war of the Spanish suc- 
Company: in fine, Cayenne was pil- cession afforded the English an. op- 
Jaged and abandoned by the English portunity for the renewal of hostili- 
in 1667, taken by the Dutch in 1072, ties, and by the peace of Utretcht in 
and four years afterwards re-taken by 1713, the French were obliged to 
the French, who have since retained cede to England, Hudson’s Bay, 
possession of it. The chain of cala- Newfoundland, and Acadia or Nova 
mities sustained by this colony from Scotia, all of which previously formed 
its first establishment, became com- a part of New France. At this 
plete in 1688, when the F7/lustees, period Canada was in a state of incon- 
(then just settled in Cayenne) at the ceivable misery and weakness, as will 
instigation of their chiet Ducasse, appear by the amount of its exports 
determined upon ransacking the in 1714, which was only 300,000 
utch colony of Surinam ; the per- francs; but indeed, even at its most 
nicious example of the new settlers flourishing epoch, the value of the 
was followed by almost all the inha- exports amounted but to 1,200,000 
bitants; the enterprize failed; part francs. From 1750 to 1760, inclu- 


of the brigands perished in the attack, sively, Ue colony of Canada cost the 
and the rest were made prisoners and French nation no less a sum than 
sent to the Antilles. The colony 122,690,000 francs. 

never recovered from the effects of | The vast country of Louisiana, to- 
this blow, and was in fact, almost for- gether with the Mississippi, was dis- 


gotten by the French government till covered in 1609 by Ditlerville, a 


1763, when 25,000,000 francs were Canadian, and in 1712 Grosat, a ce- 
expended in order to Jead 10,000 lebrated merchant, demanded and 
men to misery and the horrors of dis- obtained the exclusive right of trading 
ease. to the former, but soon got tired of 
Although Cayenne alone, of all his privilege: nevertheless, in 1717 
the French colonies, possesses the the prosperity of France was risked, 
exclusive privilege of trafficking with on account of the pretended riches 
foreign nations, its increase has of Louisiana. Few are unacquainted 
been very inconsiderable ! !—Canada with the gigantic organization of the 
promised a more felicitous issue, but French West India Company, invest- 
not in the opinion of Su//y, who thus ed with the double monopoly of North 
expresses himself: ‘* I place amongst Americanand East Indian Commerce, 
the number of things done contrary or with the springs which in 1720 
to my advice, the colony sent this putin motion, elevated, and at length 
year (1603) to Canada.” Although overthrew the machinery of its sys- 
Champlain dates the foundation of tem, and which caused many French- 
Quebec, the capital of New France men bitterly to lament their credu- 
or Canada, as far back as 1608, and lity and cupidity. 
that its commerce was vested in a The India Company in 1731, ob- 
company during 1620; the French, tained a renewal of its commercial 
even in 1627, possessed but very privileges in regard to Louisiana, 
weak settlements there, surrounded which experienced but little change 
by palisades, and the inl:abitants male for the better till about 1736, when 
and femaie amounted but to fifty. the natives were’ entirely driven out. 
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In its most prosperous days this co- 
lony only sent merchandises to the 
yalue of 2,000,000 francs to France 
andtheIslands. Louisiana was ceded 
to Spain in 1762, which power defini- 
nitively took possession of it in 1769. 
As the commerce of France with 
Guiana, Canada, and Louisiana, may 
be said to have proved burthensome 
in every instance to the former, so to 
that with the South Sea, may be at- 

* tributed in some sort, the alleviation 
of that burthen. 

The union of France with Spain 
® in the war of succession of the Jatter 
monarchy, opened to French traders 
the sole tratiic with the coasts of 
Chili and Peru, and all the ports of 
the South Sea: hence they took oc- 
casion to supply the rich Spanish 
colonies with French and other 
European commodities, in return for 
which, was brought home such a vast 
quantity of dollars, that during the 
year 1709, the merchants of Saint 
Malo (the chief port for South 
Sea commerce) sent to the mint 
30,000,000 dollars. The peace of 
Utretcht having put a stop to this 
lucrative traffic, the liberty of navi- 
gating in the South Sea was pro- 
hibited by proclamation in January 
1716. 

From this historical sketch, an idea 
may be formed of the basis upon 
which the commerce of France with 
America rested at the end of the 
reign of Louis XIV: that with Louis- 
ima, Guiana, and Cayenne, was 
next to nothing; the same might be 
said of Canada; the establishment of 
the French at Saint Croix was#de- 
stroyed in 1696, and Saint Kitts 
cededto the English in 1713. There 
still remained to France, Martinico 
and Saint Lucia, then neutral islands, 
Guadaloupe and_ its depeidencies, 
such as Deseada, the Saintes, Marie 
Galante, Saint Martin, and Saint 
Bartholomew ; and finally Saint Do- 
mingo, Tortue, Grenada, and Tobago, 
which had been ceded to the French 
in 1078. The imports of France 
from all its American colonies at this 
€poch amounted to 16,059,000 
francs; viz. Sugar to the value of 
11,000,000 ; indigo 4,081,000; cot- 
ton, leather, hides and skins, 775,000; 
ad tobacco 200,000 francs. ‘The 
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exports amounted to 9,172,000 
francs, viz. manufactured articles to 
the value of 4,160,000; eatables 
190,000; wine and brandy 150,400; 
and wood and metals 154,800 frances. 
At the time of the revolution France 
received from the said colonies, mer- 
chandises to the value of 181,000,000 
francs, and exported thither various 
articles to the amount of 42,447,000 
francs. Previous to drawing a line of 
comparison between the foregoin 
statements, let it be remembered, 
that from 1782, France no longer 
possessed Canada, Louisiana, the 
island of Grenada, (belonging to the 
English since 1763) nor that of St. 
Bartholomew, which was surrendered 
to Sweden in 1784. The quantities 
of merchandises annually brought 
into France of late years from the 
West Indies, are nearly as follows, 
Viz. 
Of Coffee 
Sugar 
Cotton 


650,000 quintals 
1,500,000 ditto 
50,000 ditto. 


The West India Islands now pos- 
sessed by the French are, Guada- 
daloupe, Marie Galante, Deseada, 
and a part of Saint Domingo. 


‘* KNOWLEDGE 1S POWER.” 
Sir, 

T is sententiously observed by 

Lord Bacon, that ‘* knowledge 
is power;” and every one who con- 
siders for a moment the multifarious 
advantages possessed by the man of 
cultivated intellect over him who is 
uninformed, will abundantly verify its 
truth. But I have often thought, 
that this great philosopher, when he 
delivered this apopthegm to the 
world, meant that it should bear a 
much more extensive import than it 
usually does. It has, I believe, 
hitherto been considered as applying 
only to the cultivation of the mental 
powers in the higher walks of litera- 
ture ; and though, even in this sense, 
it has a strict propriety, yet it would 
be doing greater justice to the com- 
prehensive genius of Bacon, to mul- 
tiply to the utmost its points of appli- 
cation. 

Human knowledge may be divided 
into two sorts, and which may be de- 
nominated Natural and Artificial. 
By the former is meant that gradual 
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developement of the intellectual fa- 
culties which is produced by the ope- 
ration of external objects upon the 
senses; by the latter is understood 
that pursuit of recondite facts, by 
which we appropriate to ourselves 
the acquisitions of others, or are sti- 
mulated to elicit original ideas of our 
own. The one qualifies a man for 
the world; the other fits him only 
for partial society. When they are 
both conjoined, which, however, 
rarely happens, they produce a per- 
fect man. And it was this union I 
imagine, which Lord Bacon had in 
contemplation, when he so emphati- 
cally pronounced ‘* knowledge” to 
be ** power.” 

It can hardly be a matter of doubt, 
if either of these were to be exclu- 
sively followed, which should obtain 
the preference. In general every 
man endeavours so to unite them in 
his own character, that they may mu- 
tually support each other; but the 
points of repulsion are so numerous, 
and the prejudices of society so ofien 
interp se a resisting medium, that 


0) 
hardly ever do they completely coa- 


lesce. It is, however, much more 
rare to meet with the purely artificial 
than the purely natural. 

Indeed the one necessarily supposes 
an active, and the cther a contempla- 
tive life; but this last is not the 
sphere of man, while for the other 
all his faculties are manifestly de- 
signed. The highest bliss of human 
existence is when they succeed in 
grateful alternation; when the la- 
bours of the one are relieved by the 
soft pleasures of the other; when so- 
litary meditation purifies the heart 
from the contamination of the world, 
strengthens the resolutions of virtue, 
and weakens the ascendency of vice ; 
and when the business of society calls 
us away from the dominion of thought, 
lest we should become enamoured of 
seclusion, resign ourselves to solitude, 
and lose in her shades and silence, 
the ‘* spring of action” and the love 
of man. 

But how rare is that combination 
of qualities which is necessary to 
form such aman! How often do we 
meet with the mere man of business, 
to whom privacy is torture, and inac- 
tivity worse than death; whogg days 
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are observed to pass only by a stated 
recurrence of duties; and whow 
mind has never launched beyond the 
narrow circle of petty evetits which 
occupy the present! How often too 
do we meet with the mere man of 
study! a man who has but one ele. 
ment; who, removed from his library 
and his books, finds himself a mere 
cipher in society; whose discourse 
must always run in the same channel, 
never branching out into collateral 
directions, or enlivening by its pre. 
sence spots of varied fertility! who, 
like Antceus, is invulnerable while 
amongst authors and manuscripts, 
but, lifted from thence, is easily 
crushed! A solitary contemplatist 
is often a useless incumbrance upon 
society; he walks forth from his 
chamber, and stares about him withan 
eye of ideal vacancy ; he seems ina 
new world; nothing assimilates with 
his self-created notions ; he feels him. 
self a stranger among men; he 
shrinks back into his individual state; 
wraps himself up in the congratula- 
tions of his own heart, and wonders 
at the depravity, the inconsistencies, 
and the errors, of his fellow cre 
tures!—But the man of basiness, 
though he may be often contemptible, 
can never be wholly useless; in his 
active round of occupations he must 
do some good; he fills with more 
or less ability the allotted sphere 
of life; and contributes his share 
towards the reciprocal duties of so 
ciety. 

To hope to unite these two charac 
tergin perfection can be the ambition 
of Bat few men; the endeavour to ap- 
proximate them to a certain degree 
should be the endeavour of every man. 
Itisnot only in the great and comman¢- 
ing scenes of existence ; it is not only 
in the performance of solemn duties, 
and the support of important inter- 
ests; it is not only in the spacious 
theatre of life, where the world may 
be regarded as spectators, that the 
neglect of this endeavour is so sel- 
sibly felt. Even under the roof of 
domestic privacy ; even in the modest 
retirement of worth and merit; i 
the intercourse of friendship, and in 
the endearments of aftection, it sheds 
its baleful influence around, 

Aug, 10th, 1807. w.M 
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AcricoLa’s COMPLAINT Of his 
Wire. 
 Pavida trepidat formidine pectus.” Ovip, 
“ The coward bosom quakes with fear.” 


Sir, 
¥AVING heard you mentioned 
“j 2s a man who is not content 
with merely pitying the misfortunes 
of his fellow creatures, but who, by 
his counsel will endeavour to relieve 
them, I shall not tire you with apo- 
losies for troubling you with the fol- 
lowing letter; but as I trust the in- 
felicity of my situation will, in ex- 
citing your pity, be a sufficient ex- 
cuse, I shall proceed to lay my 
grievances before you as fairly as I 
can. 

I was born in the villageS-——, 
my father held a large farm under the 
Duke of D , aiid his reputa- 
tion was equally extended for punctu- 
ality and honesty. Being an only 
child, I was of course the favourite of 
both my parents, and they spared no 
mms to educate me in Virtue. 
poe the decease of my father, who 
died when I was about eighteen, I 
succeeded to the fields which had 
been tilled by my ancestors for four 
generations. For three years I en- 
joyed all the happiness contentment 
is capable of bestowing. Of the 
cares and vanities of the world I 
knew nothing, nor did I ever feel a 
wish to ramble further than the next 
markettown. I rose at the dawn to 
my daily labour; every meal was 
sweetened by the reflection that I had 
earned it; and every setting svn left 
me happy. The blessing of God at- 
ended my industry, and at the end 
of the three years I had accumulated 
nearly one hundred pounds. About 
this ime [ began to think of mar- 
tage; but having been better edu- 
cated than my neighbours, I was a 
little dithicult in making a choice, 
After some hesitation I paid my ad- 
dresses to the daughter of a respect- 
able grazier, who having served se- 
Veral years as waiting maid in a noble- 
man’s family in London, would, I 
thought, from her experience and 
Knowledge of the world, be a more 
agreeable companion, and better able 
to instruct her children than one who 
pnever been further than the neigh- 
~ourng town. As my family were 
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known to have been reputable, and 
as her old father suspected that I had 
‘a bit of money?” no objection was 
made to the match, and after a fort- 
night spent in decent courtship, we 
were married. From this period, 
Mr. Editor, I may date my misfor- 
tunes. However blind a lover may 
be to the failings of his mistress, a 
husband is generally sensible to the 
faults of his wife. Mine, Sir, is one 
of the greatest cowards you can con- 
ceive it possible for a human being to 
be. She daily torments both herself 
and her husband with the most ridi- 
culous and groundless fears. Before 
I was married it was my custom, 
sometimes in the week days, but re- 
gularly every Sunday afternoon, when 
the weather would permit, to take 
a walk round my tarm, the road to 
which lies through the most populous 
part of the village. In this little 
excursion I promised myself great 
pleasure from the company of my 
wife, but I can never prevail upon 
her to accompany me, unless a ser- 
vant is sent before us to see that 
there are no dogs in the way; ind 
once she fell into a fit at the sight of 
an old hound walking leisurely 
through a neighbouring field. She 
has twice compelled me to return 
home, before we had proceeded half 
way, because observed a cow 
grazing in a lane through which we 
must necessarily have passed; and 
when I endeavoured to assure her 
there was no danger, she gravely told 
me that cows were often as savi 
bulls, and that she knew the vai 
her lite too well to com 
of their horns. ] 
sary to carry 
whenever we 
If a dog should be sex lf 
before us, I am encum 
sticks and stones, and kindly placed 
in front to receive the first bite. With 
such acompanion, Mr. Editor, who is 
soentirely engrossed with concern for 
her own safety, you may easily sup- 
pose I can enjoy very litile pleasure. 
When I am making remarks upon 
a corn field, she complains of the 
dampness of the night, wonders why 
she forgot her otlier shawl, and is 
certain of catching a cold, which will 
probably be her death. If! calculate 
when the next cow will calve, she in- 
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terrupts me with telling of the quick- 
ness of her pulse, and the necessity 
there will be to take a cordial to pre- 
vent a fever. 

It is no less at home than abroad 
that I find myself encumbered with 
a wife. 1 was one morning called 
home from the plough, because she 
had seen a rat, and was obliged to 
stay at home the remainder of the 
day, to prevent it coming again and 
frightening her into hysterics. If her 
finger is scratched she runs to put it 
in cold water to prevent a mortifica- 
tion. The Doctor is called when 
there is no occasion ; and yet she re- 
fuses to take his medicines because 
“« too many drugs are as pernicious as 
poison.” 

This, Mr. Editor, is my uncomfort- 
able situation; if 1 remonstrate upon 
al] this folly, I am upbraided with in- 
difference, and scolded for want of 
experience in the ways of the world, 
of which I had before thought myself 
happy in being ignorant. Instead of 
endeavouring to please her husband, 
the whole attention of my wife is 
fixed upon herself. By fearing illness 
she hastens its attack, and loses the 


enjoyment of the present hour, with- 
out making preparation for her last, 
the approach of which can neither be 
retarded by terror, nor delayed by 


anxiety. If you can make her 
fully sensible of this, I may have 
some hopes of spending the evening 
of my life in peace and comfort: and 
I shall ever remain 
Your grateful 
and obedient Servant, 
AGRICOLA. 


Agricola adds one more to the num- 
ber of those whose pursuit of happi- 
ness has conan in disappoint- 
nient. The folly of his conduct, in 
choosing a wife so little suited to his 
situation, was the primary cause of 
that discontent and misery, of which 
he is now so acutely sensible, and of 
which he so feelingly complains. 

Fortitude of mind seldom seems to 
be thought necessary to adorn or com- 
plete the character of a woman. If 
you complain to a jover of the timid- 
ity of his mistress, it will neither dis- 
compose his temper, nor repress his 
ardour, ‘The want of a quality which 
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he, probably, never expected to find, 
will neither lessen to him the valye 
of her character, nor his hopes of 
future happiness. Every woman m. 
turally flatters herself with the hope; 
of marriage, and very few are willing 
to reckon upon the possibility of 
spending their lives alone. They 
very properly imagine that it will be 
the duty of their husbands to guard 
them from every danger, but very 
seldom think that there may be many 
situations of life in which it will be 
necessary to protect themselves, 
Timidity may very easily be excused 
in the fair sex, especially those of 
higher rank, as luxury of life, and 
dissipation of manners, will always 
weaken and eftemiuate the powers of 
a mind naturally tender ; but it is not 
easy to conceive how cowardice, or 
affectation of cowardice, came to be 
considered an accomplishment;— 
for what reason a woman of fashion 
should think it indispensably neces. 
sary to scream at the jolt of a car 
riage, to faint at the touch of a spider, 
or to fall into hysterics at the sight of 
~ - i? 

a frog! It would be well if such 
folly, which will always excite the 
ridicule and contempt of the wisest 
part of both sexes, were confined to 
women of rank; but the manners of 
the great have an insensible influence 
upon the classes of lower life. A 
waiting maid from London gene 
rally endeavours to acquire cons 
quence by imitating the manners and 
airs of her mistress, when she returns 
into the country ; and the more foolish 
and immoral these may be, th 
greater injury they will do, in vit 
ting young minds that were befor 
happy in innocence and _ simplicity. 
Let then, those of my fair country: 
women, who think it an elegance to 
pretend fear where there is no danger, 
and to counterfeit terror for whic 
there is no cause—learn from exal- 
ple what they have not yet beet 
taught by experience: let those & 
males of firmer minds; those ort 
ments to their country and’ sex, 
whom this island can boast so many, 
teach them to cultivate that fortitude 
of mind, which arises only from! 
consciousness of virtue, and of whic 
there are so many situations of lit 
that will require the exertion. 
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Memoirs. of Wiirtam Juttius 
Mickze, Translator of the Lu- 
stad, 

FYXHE name of Mickle is honour- 

I ably connected with that of the 

Portuguese Homer; the epic of Ca- 
moens has been given to the British 
nation in a dress little less splendid 
than its origina) vestment; and it has 
afforded the translator an Opportunity 
of displaying considerable powers of 
language, a rich and varied versifica- 
tion, and such harmony as has render- 
ed him in the eyes of some, no mean 
competitor with the English Iliad. 
Without transgressing, however, the 
boundaries of sober panegyric, it may 
be ailirmed that the merits of Mickle 
are great enougl to entitle him to more 
celebrity than. he seems hitherto to 
have acquired: he cannot indeed rank 
among the optimates of English poe- 
try, but he may take his station, with- 
out fear of presumption, by the side 
of the humbler labourers in the walks 
of Parnassus: he may claim equality 
with Broome and Fenton, with Ad- 
dison, Parnell, and Congreve. 

We have often regretted that of the 
life of this poet, no adequate account 
had yet been given to the public; and 
it was therefore with considerable 
pleasure that we saw a new edition of 
his poems announced, with an ample 
biographical detail of the author. The 
Rev. Mr. Sim, the friend of Mickle, 
has discharged in this edition the pro- 
mise he had given to the deceased 
poet, by communicating some very 
interesting particulars of his life ; and 
from it we purpose to make such an 
abstract as we conceive must be gene- 
rally interesting to every reader of the 
Universal Magazine. 

William Julius Mickle was the 
fourth son of the Rev. Alexander 
Mickle, a gentleman originally de- 
signed for the medical profession, and 
for some time a student at Leyden, 
under the celebrated Dr. Boerhaave. 
He relinquished, however, the study 
of physic for that of divinity, and after 
os the stated exercises at the 

niversity of Edinburgh, he was ad- 
mitted into the ministry of the Church 

of Scotland. After this he became a 

frequent preacher in several dissent- 

ing Meeting houses in London, parti- 
cularly in that of the learned and pious 
t.Watts, but was never, as has been 

Universas Mag. Vor. VIII. 
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asserted, an assistant to that gentle- 
man. During his residence in the 
metropolis, he was employed by the 
booksellers in correcting the transla- 
tion of Bayle’s Dictionary, the greater 
part of the notes to which were the 
production of his pen. In 1716, he 
was presented by George I. to the 
living of Langholm, in the county of 
Dumfries, the only preferment which 
he ever possessed. In 1727, he mar- 
ried Julia, daughter of Thomas Hen- 
derson, of Ploughiands, near Edin- 
burgh, and first cousin to the late Sir 
William Johnstone, Bart. of Wester- 
ball, Dumfrieshire, by whom he had 
ten children, and died in 1758. 

Our author was born in the parson< 
age house at Langholm, on Sunday 
Sept. 29, 1734. The earlier part of 
his education he received at the gram- 
mar school of that place; and the 
care which his parents took in culti- 
vating his tender mind, he gratefully 
acknowledged in an early and unfi- 
nishéd epistle to_a friend. 

This epistle betrays nothing that 
could predict the fature excellence of 
Mickle. We are not informed at 
what age it was composed; but, un- 
less it be the production of perfect 
childhood, it does no credit to the au- 
thor. Let the following lines serve 
as a specimen and as a justification of 
our opinion :— 

Ere scarce seven years past o’er my infant 
head, 

To hear at school some parts of Ovid read,— 

Stange raptures set my panting breast on 
hre; 

And my soul languish’d with unknown de- 
Sire, 

Then would I wish, alas, had I been he, 

Who wrote that book, haw happy should I be # 


Like Cowley, Mickle’s ideas were 
first awakened to poetry by meeting 
with the ‘* Faery Queene” of Spenser 


in his thirteenth year. He was struck 
with the beauties of the work, and 
was powerfully incited to an imitation 
ot his style and manner. About his 
fifteenth year he was removed to the 
High School of Edinburgh, when 
Homer and Virgil became equally the 
companions of his hours of leisure 
with his favourite Spenser. 

About two years after this, Mickle’s 
father, upon the death of a brother-in- 
law, a brewer, in the neighbourhood 
<sn embarked a great part 
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of his fortune in the purchase of the 
brewery, and continued the business 
in the name of his. eldest son. Our 
author then left school, and was em- 
oo as a clerk under his father. 

Jpon his coming of age in 1755, he 
became possessed of the whole of the 
business, on granting his father a 
share of the profits during his life, 
and agreeing to pay certain specified 
sums to his brothers and sisters at 
stated periods, after his father’s de- 
cease. 

This transaction was one of the 
Most unfortunate ones in which he 
ever was engaged. Nothing, it is 
said, but filial duty and the peculiar 
situation of his family could have in- 
duced him to accede to it. Mickle 
himself often declared that the trade 
of a brewer was an employment from 
which he was always averse, and for 
which nature had never designed 
him. “ That fervid imagination,” 
observes Mr. Sim, his friend and bio- 
srapher, ‘* which glows in the Eng- 
Fist Lusiad, Syr Martin, and his other 
poetical pieces, could il] bear the con- 
stant repetition that two and two 
make four; or the attention neces- 
sary to the lowest chemical process,” 
— Mickle, in his Lite of Camoens, pre- 
fixed to the translation of the Lusiad, 
has an observation that was probably 
suggested by the recollection of what 
he had himself suffered when shack- 
led by the vulgar duties of a brew- 
ery. “The man, says he, ‘ pos- 
sessed of true genius feels his greatest 
happiness in the pursulis and exer- 
tions of the mind, and therefore makes 
an estimate of things very different 
from that of him, whose unremitting 
attention is devoted to his external 
interest.” 

It is not therefore to be wondered 
at if a great part of that time which 
ought to have been devoted to com- 
mercial concerns, was occupied in 
the more congenial pursuits of litera- 
ture. He frequented the Advocates’ 
library at Edinburgh, a noble collec- 
tion of books, ‘the under keeper of 
which was then the learned Mr. Wal- 
ter Goodall, one of the first who un- 
dertook the defence of the unfortu- 
nate Queen Mary; and from whose 
conversation and writings, it is proba- 
ble Mr. Mickle laid the foundation of 
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his beautiful Elegy to fhe memory of 
that princess. 

His first publications, “ Know. 
ledge, an Ode” and ‘* A Night Piece’ 
appeared about 1701, without his 
naine. Besides these publications he 
had finished a dramatic poem of con. 
siderable length, entitled ‘* The 
Death of Socrates,” planned and be. 
gun a poem on Providence, when this 
eat luxury was interrupted by the 
derangement of his affairs oad the 
clamour of his creditors. 

“«« Besides trusting too much to his 
servants, he had imprudently become 
a joint security for a considerable sum 
with a printer nm Edinburgh, (to whom 
his brother was then an apprentice), 
and which, on his failure, Mickle 
was obliged to pay. Candiemas* 
1762 was now approaching, which 
he found himself unable to meet with- 
out a considerable deficit. His bro- 
ther, who justly appreciated his com- 
mercial abilities, advised him by all 
means to compound with his credi- 
tors, and dispose of the business. Had 
this most prudent advice been fol- 
lowed, it would have prevented inex- 
pressible trouble and chagrin toa 
mind naturally irritable. But his 
friends, of whom his agreeable quali- 
ties and known integrity had procured 
him a great number, now assisted 
him: some with money, others by 
becoming securities, and his creditors 
were prevailed upon to accept of his 
notes of hand in place of present pay- 
ment. Most of these, however, be- 
coming due in three and four months, 
he was again reduced to the greatest 
difficulties. The thoughts of im- 
pending ruin, and the consequent dis- 
tress, which he must bring on his fa- 
mily and friends, reduced him to 4 
state of melancholy bordering nearly 
upon despair. ‘ How fit was Addi- 
son,’ he observes, ‘ to enjoy bis God 
and himself, and to be a blessing to 
society, when he could say, 


‘ A thousand, thousand precious gifts 
« My daily thanks employ ; 

© Nor is the least a cheerful heart, 
© That tastes those gifts with joy ;° 


—— 


* Candlemas, Whitsuntide, (May 
15) Lammas, and St. Martin, are the 
legal quarter days in Scotlaad. 
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and how incapable of all this must the themselves. Can circumstances more 


wretch be, who, like me, can only 
say, 
‘A thousand, thousand gloomy scenes 
‘ My daily sighs employ ; 
‘Nor is the least a wounded heart, 


¢ That camino! taste one jov.’ 

A day he had set apart for prayer 
and self-examination produced the 
following pathetic reflections, which 
give a melancholy picture of an ho- 
nest mind, struggling with the most 
poignant and complicated distre 8, 
and of a pious resignation to the dis- 
pensations of Providence, accompa- 
nied by an humble coufidence in the 
divine goodness and mercy : 

Sabbath Evening, June 20, 1762. 

“ What more disagreeable circum- 
stances can Gne ap; ear in than those 
of the man, who has, by his blunders 
and easiness, noc only lost every far- 
thing that was left him by his parents, 
by which he might genteelly have 
supported himeelf, but also has brought 
upon himself that cruelest of torments, 
the thoughts of his having very much 
damaged his kindest friends, who have 
done much te support him ,—has been 


like gall and bitterness to the best of 


brothe s, by hearing of his misery, and 
harmed his sisters, wlio had little be- 
fore, and less now to dependon;* and 
though he bas mec with undeservedand 
inhuinan treatment from some,has met 
with as undeserved favours and kind- 
Ness fon others, which he feels he can- 
hot repay. tie would, inde d, fain in- 
demuify his kind benefactors, and re- 
turn the great, very great kindness of 
thechiidren of his fathers; but this he 
cannot obtain: his former conduct has 
Prevented it. ‘Those, who have most 
generously assisted him must lose by 
bin ;—his nearest relations must not 
only have to feel for him, buf suffer 


—_— 





* The other surviving children of 
Mr. Alexander Mickle were Thomas, 
the eld 


t, ap army surgeon, who died 
in 1799, 


Charles, a journeyman 
printer, then in London, with whom 
the correspondence cited in this par- 
ailve was carried on; and two sisters, 
who both died unmart ied, before our 
Ruthor, without experiencing that dis- 
Hess; which his clouded imagination 
md so feclingly foreboded. 


shocking and, big with horror than 
these befal a youth as yet beginning 
existence, and as yesterday full of hope 
and joy? Yet, O good God, [am the 
person !—A few years ago my morno- 
ing sun promised a long and happy 
day! vet long, long ere my noon of 
life, I feel myself lost—lost in incura- 
ble misery! What, O-my soul, shail 
I do? and how behave in this misera- 
ble situation? Once I could have 
langhed at the folly of such disquie- 
tude as I now feel; but then I felt. it 
nots Reason will not cure a man of a 
bodily fever, neither can it of a men- 
tal one. It may offer assistance like 
medicine, but like medicine prove in- 
etiectual. My mind is shattered: I 
am not master of it as formerly! Yet, 
why so troubled, O my soul? Thy 
conscience accuses thee of none but 
very venial crimes-crimes of inad- 
vertency, none of design, Thy mis- 
fortunes are owing toa simple good 
nature, want of self-interest, and a 
(now fatal) fondness to oblige ;-—-not 
to dishonesty. [tis a great crime tora 
ceitinel to be off his guar d;—he there- 
by endangers his own lite, and the life 
of others, Such, indeed, is my crime 
in the sore and hard warfare of my 
life! Yet what a gloomy tiling were 
human nature,—aud who that could, 
wouid not tremble at the offer,—the 
very offer to take it, were there vo for- 
giveness with our Maker,—were there 
no balm in Gilead, and fo physician 
there! Were we set on a battle; where 
we are sure to be wounded, tor no inan 
liveth that sinneth not, yet he, who 
sent us to the battle refuse to bind up 
our wounds!—Weak, foolish, and 
wicked as man is, sincere contrition 
as surely deserves the favour of his 
Maker, as a hasty and burried on, and 
thoughiless sin does punishment. Ad- 
versity is the post of honour, danger- 
ous, but glorious, if crowned with vic: 
tory.—aye, here my mind recoils;— 
the victory seems not determined for 
me! ‘To-morrow evening, perhaps, I 
shall mourn ina jail; deserted of Pro- 
dence, and left a prey to the extreme 
cruelty of honest thought, and the 
tenderest feeling. for my poor sisters } 
W ill God, indeed, give me up to this 
hell! Did he give this honesty and 
warmth of feeling to be my curse and 
ee and must the myrderer, 
2 
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the thief, and fraudulent debtor sleep 
in peace, undisturbed, but at their 
own confinement! Well, care and 
disquietude cannot amend me, even 
should Providence desert me so far! 
often have they incapacitated me to 
do as I ought. But Largue in vain; 
composure is not in my own com- 
mand, I may hide my griefs from 
company, but I cannot from myself. 
—Yet, let me suinmon all the resolu- 
tion | am master of, which has already 
oftener than once, undismayed, borne 
the very near prospect of death: Let 
me do all I yet can, and trust in the 
father of mercies, who easily can deli- 
ver me, if he wili;—that he will, will 
yet raise me undishonoured and inno- 
cent of the harm of others from this 
business, which he knows his Provi- 
dence, in a manner, thrust me into; 
which L have never liked, and which 
he has not fitted me for. Grant, O 
Father, that thy providence may yet 
appear merciful and compassionate to 
me. Thou, who knowest the infirmi- 
ties of poor human nature, pity, oh, 
pity me, anddeliverme. Make haste, 


O God, to save me,—else I perish!” 


The distracted state of his mind is 
strongly shewn in this wild prayer; 
but, as usual, his feelings obscured 
his reason, and prompted him to an- 
ticipate greater evils than were likely 
to happen, or than did in reality hap- 
pen. By the interference of his 
friends and the lenity of his creditors, 
his fears were for some time sus- 

nded. He now applied more close- 
oes business, but not without paying 
some attention to literature. He be- 
stowed great care upon the poem of 
** Providence,”* and from its success 
lofty expectations were formed. It 
‘was published in 1762, by Dodsley, 
under the title of ‘* Providence, or 
Arandus and Emilec,” and received 
very liberal commendation from the 
Critical Revicwers. But, being dissa- 
tisfied with the opinion of the Month- 
Jy Reviewers, which was less favour- 
able, he resolved to appeal to the 
judgment and taste of the first Lord 

yttleton He accordingly sent .to 
his lordship a letter, dated January 





* We are at aloss to conjecture, 
why this poem is omitted in the pre- 
sent edition of his works. 


Memoirs of William Julius Mickle. 
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21, 1763, under the assumed name of 
William More, begging his lordship’s 
opinion of his piece on Providence, 
which he tells him was the work of a 
young man, friendless and unknown; 
but that were another edition to have 
the honour of Lord Lyttleton’s name at 
the head of a dedication, such a plea- 
sure would enable him to put it in a 
much better dress than what it then 
appeared in, and requesting the fa- 
vour of an answer to be left at Sea- 
goe’s Coftee-house. 

This solicited patronage was as suc- 
cessful as it deserved to be. Men of 
genius should disdain to court what 
men of rank and wealth ought to be 
proud to shew. 

«© We shall now return to his af. 
fairs in trade. In the harvest 1762, 
the crop upon a farm, which he oc- 
cupied, was seized for a year’s rent of 
eighty pounds, and would have been 
sold the next day, perhaps for half 
its value, had not a Mr. William 
Good, a carpenter in Edinburgh, 
whose name : ma to be recorded 
with honour, as the patron of indigent 
genius, now added to many former 
obligations, the loan of sixty pounds, 
the one half payable when he sold his 
crop, and the other half when conve- 
nient. At Candlemas 1763, he was 
sued in the sherift’s court for another 
half year’s rent of forty pounds: 
which, with other demands about 
this time, so effectually unhinged his 
credit, that he writes to his brother, 
March 31. ‘ It is impossible to re- 
trieve myself in this business.—My 
heart submits.--- Alas, it is a terrible 
struggle! Well! I did all I could,—it 
failed; and I submit.—What a me- 
lancholy thing it is to say, I have lost 
the flower and best part of my life by 
struggling in vain, and have contracted 
a habit of languor and distaste of life; 
—yet, melancholy as it is,—such is 
the case of your unfortunate brother. 
About a fortnight after, he writes, 
* J have a supercedere scrolled out, 
but my principal creditors and, Mr. 
Good, who at present has it, (and 
whom I owe more than to any other, 
alas! almost all for securities for me, 
oh, Charlie judge my condition), sa 
they see no need for it, as I intend 
go abroad. I have paid what 1 had 
so far, that I must apply to you {0 
five pounds, one half to leave with my 
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sisters, the other half to bring me up There’s not a demon haunts the walks of 
to you After which, I shall have life . ; 
leisure to try my friends what can be Of more disastrous aspect, more abhorr’d 
done for me, tailing which, I niust Than friendless indigence: Each ghastly 
see Jamaica. In haste and distrac- coe . e 
tion, yours, &c.’ But, before he That swims in sickly fancy’s eve she wears. 
could receive the above sum, under- [To Le continued.} 
standing that one of his creditors in- 
tended to arrest him for an inconsi- Vouraire and SHAKSPEARE. 
derable debt, to avoid the horrors of FFXHE ignorance of Voltaire ree 
agaol, he privately left his home on specting our great dramatic bard, 
the 25th of April, without taking was in proportion to the virulence 
leave of his sisters, and after walking with which he has laboured to de- 
to Newcastle-upon-Tyne, embarked preciate him. Knowledge is modest ; 
on board a collier for London, where ignorance is presumptuous. The man 
he arrived pennyless on the 8th of who knows most, feels how little it 
May. is that he really knows: while he that 
« We now find him in the capital, has acquired but a tincture, thinks that 
fiiendless and forlorn, having lite to his erudition is equal to the possibilit 
begin anew: loaded with accumu- of acquisition. This was the case wit 
lated debts, which he had no pros- Voltatre. His knowledge of the Eng- 
pect of discharging; and haunted lish language was confessediy small: 
with reflections the most poignant to his blunders with regara to Shakspeare 
an honest mind, that he had injured are notorious. Mrs. Montague, in her 
his best friends and nearest relations. once celebrated performance, has ably 
These, notwithstanding the integrity vindicated our national poet from the 
of his heart, and the purity of his in- flippant aspersions of the witty French- 
tentions,* threw a gloom over every man; and Johnson, in his eloquent 
enjoyment, which was never after to- and masterly preface to the bard, has 
tally dissipated. He also felt, per- growled a few words of defiance at 
haps, too severely the truth of hisown him. But it would perhaps be dif- 
observation in his poem on Provi- ficult to find a more gross instance of 
dence :— misconception than Voltaire has fur- 
nished in the following remark :— 
at the-end of Corneille’s ** Cinna” he 
* “Were there not the hope of a has given a translation of some parts 
judgment” he says, *‘ whew every mo- of Shakspeare’s Julius Caesar, by way 
tiveof the heart shall be laid open, ,of comparison, and then adds some 
and every intention, and every means strictures upon other parts of the play 
of a failure shall be fully known;— which he has not translated. Among 
were it not for the hope of these, I say, others, he says, with manifest exul- 
existence were iutolerabie.” [lis sis- tation, “ Brutus reproaches Cassius, 
ter writés him, May 7, 1762: “Do not that he sells every thing for money, 
represent to yourself things passing at and that he HAS THE ITCH IN HIS 
home worse than they are—A heart wannps!” (Brute reproche i Cassius 
that can appeal to the great God cf qwil vend tout pour de largent, et 
heaven fur the purity of its intentions, Qu’rn A DES DEMANGEAISONS DANS 
need not care much for the cruel cen- prs MAINS. 
sureof such a blind andemmetlike The passage which this pretended 
creature as man.” critic has thus translated, and would 
His friend Good, who had so nobly thus endeavour to turn into ridicule 
supported him, and who was the great- and contempt, is well known to your 
estsufferer by his failure, says, July 3, readers. In that celebrated scene of 
1768, “ Notwithstanding all your en- contention between the two last of 
deavours to do me justice, I shall be the Romans, Brutus says, 
Se ei mac oe am ay 
ve ? Pct Are much condemned to have an itching 
may Sustain at present, your justice palm, 
will make up to me if ever in your To sell and mart your offices for gold 
Power.” To undeservers.’’ 
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This instance of deplorable igno- 
rance, vanity, and presumption, I 
thought too curious not to be com- 
memorated ; and | therefore send it 
to you, Mr. Editor, that it may be 
iven to the public through the me- 
om of your excellent miscellany. 
I remain, Xc: 
Cambridge, Aug. 2, 1807. 
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kneeling and prayers demand the 
reverence which is dne only to sanctity 
of manners and purity of heart; 
passive abstinence from __ professe 
villainy seeks the renown which 
should cover the triumphant struggle, 
of suffering and contending virtue; 
and in this manner, a conduct nearly 
allied to insolence and vulgarity, too 
ofien hopes to be identified with diz. 
nified independence of character. 7 
But Jet us not, while we lament th 
abuse of a virtue, forget its intrinsic 
excellence. The river which, when 
it bursts its barriers, and sweeps be. 
fore it the labours of the husband. 
mau, is deplored as an evil, andan 
avenging scourge, but yeceives he. nerd 
mage and our gratitude, ag it flows luti 
gently onward, giving fertility to the = st 
plains and beauty to the Jandscape. én 7 
Independence of character, of al aed 
earthly blessings, is that which a wise *. & 
selves. Self-delusion, a common and honest man would most devoutly ne 
topic of complaint among moralists pray for. It is not only thé source grea 
and declaimers, mingles more or less of every other virtue, but is itselt a es 
with all our decisions ; but never with virtue of the highest order; it secures Whe 
greater efficacy than when we would to the heart the most sweet of all de- » tl 
distinguish between own vices lights, the gratulations of an approving ri 
and our virtues, and endeavour to conscience. Nothing can exceed that shat 
assign to each its appropriate character. calm tranguillity, that delicious balm a w 
And this is not only natural, but ne- of peace, which cheers and animates fell 
Cessary ; enemies, detractors, candid the mind upon a retrospect free from ‘a 
Jriends, abound on every side, who any galling recollection of base, ser ea 
are active to detect, and ready to dis- vile, or even equivocal conduct. The a 
close the spots and blemishes of oar man who can lay his hand upon his se 
nature; but very few are those, who heart, and exclaim with conscious Ps 
can so far suppress the lurking envy rectitude, “‘1 have never forgotten 
in their bosoms, as to acknowledge the dignity of human nature,” is 
its commendable parts. Since, there- surely more to be enyied than any 
tore, man is the Instinctive guardian other human being, He alone can 
of his own honour, it is fitting that look back upon the road of life and 
he should defend what every one is behold a long extended path covered 
willing to resngn to neglect and dila- with sun-shine, and strewed with 
pidation. But it is to be reg flowers; he alone can commune with 
that this principle, great and noble in his own heart, and come from the 
itself, should become the vehicle of inquiry, with an unblenched coun- 
error and the assertor of illegal im- tenance. Ob! what an achievement 
munities. Nothing, in fact, is more is that for the mind of man !—An 
common than to! ith all achievément which who that owns, 
the warmth of sincerity, and al} the does not feel that he is blest! And 
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Sibi res, non se 
“HERE are few virtues that either 
ennoble or adorn human nature, 
which have not a direct tendency to 
degenerate into their contrary vices. 
The line ef demarcation, however 
perceptible and obvious when con- 
templated in another, seldom fails to 
diminish, and to become indistinct, 
when considered as existing in our- 


rebus, subm'ttere. 


our 


regretted, 


an to hear a’man, with al 
ardour of rooted conviction, main- 
tain, as the most unsullied purity, 
what, in reality, approaches nearly 
to depravity andcrime. In this man- 
ner, brutality and ferocious savave- 


ness are dienified with the names of 


courage and bravery ; supineness and 
inactivity aspire to the honours of 
active benevolence and philanthropy ; 


who is there so lost to al] the longings 
of an immortal soul, that would not 
think this a’ prize worth contending 
for? 

There are two spheres generally 
allotted by mankind for the exercise 
of this virtue; though, to my mind, 
in one alone does it appear in all its 
native dignity and lustre. These twe 
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are PUBLIC and PRivare life; but I 
am decidedly of opinion, that the 
Jatter is its most illustrious tield of 
action. I will explain this further. 

Men naturally rise with their situ- 
ation. Great events call forth great 
exertions. The soul once roused, 
bounds with activity from point to 
point; it seems to expatiate, to fill 
with its conceptions a new world. 
All that was before feeble and inde- 
cisive, NOW assuines the hrmbess of 
rinciple; the slumbering fires are 
bow into flame, and that flame 
stimulates, supports, and pervades 
every action. A new being seems to 
take possession of us, and the whole 
moral system sustains a complete re- 
yolution, 

At this juncture, too, the eyes of 
the worfd are upon us. Here is a 
superadded stimulus; a stimulus which 
impels the most torpid to deeds of 
greatness, and animates the aspiring 
toactions of immortality ! Who could 
be less than great in such-a case ?— 
Who would not feel every latent 
spark move within him, and range 
bis veins with resistless force -—W ho 


that beholds a whole nation, perhaps 
a world, thousands, millions ef his 


fellow-creatures, gazing at his every 
step, intent upon his every word, and 
ready, nay anxious to receive with 
lmiration the minutest action he 
performs; who would not, in such a 
ost, be something more than human ? 
Dail as the hind that ploughs the 
earth must he be, who would not then 
soar above the rest of mankind !— 
But ah! gross even to fatuity must 
that self-delusion be, which would 
cunningly persuade him that what he 
does, he does from principle! No! 
Ten thousand beings in the world at 
large, who wander now in dull ob- 
scurity, would do as much! Would 
ascend to heights as glorious, and 
would beam with splendour as reful- 
gent, though ambition, which grasps 
at plans beyond a week’s duration, is 
how perhaps foreign to their souls. 
Great men act from external im- 
pulsion. Their deeds are surrounded 
with a sort of shewy grandeur, admi- 
rably suited to dazzle the eyes of the 
Vulgar. But, in fact, nothing is so 
easy as the gveat actions of these great 
men. For my own part, I seldom 
tead those accounts of astonishing 
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heroism, generosity, fortitude, and 
philanthropy, without feeling that [ 
could myself have been as great, 
placed in similar circumstances ; and 
this feeling I believe is common to 
every man. But when I bear of, or 
meet with, any generous action, with 
any exertion of character, with any 
silent manifestation of principle per- 
formed in the obscurity of domestic 
life, where there are no eager eyes to 
behold, no busy tongues to repeat, 
no echoes of renown to flatter, no 
applauses, but the silent gratulations 
of the heart; then I feel what is ne- 
cessary to the practice of virtue, when 
it is performed for her sake alone; 
and I learn to estimate the intrinsic 
merits of those actions which obtain 
so large a share of admiration and 
renown. Who would not, like Re- 
gulus, have preferred torments and 
death, bewailed, admired, and ho- 
noured by the whole Roman people, 
and even by the enemy to whose 
vengeance he resigned himself, rather 
than bend to the fond entreaties of 
afflicted triends, and by so doing incur 
general contempt and indignation ? 
Who would not imitate the self- 
devoted Decius, in a sacrifice that 
would embalm his memory in the 
hearts of his countrymen, to the 
latest posterity? Oh! man knows 
not the heights of which he is sus- 
ceptible, until impelled by powerful 
external agencies! 

But, in this point of view, inde- 
pendence of character must always 
be an equivocal virtue; while the 
sphere in which I would place its 
noblest exertions, detracts nothing 
from its intrinsic worth, and adds 
every thing that can shed around it 
additional lustre and attraction. Here, 
numberless are the instances which 
cal] this virtue into action. The poor 
man, and he that holds a middle sta- 
tion between poverty and wealth, 
daily feels the necessity of repressing 
the insolence of power and the pride 
of riches; and happy is he who has 
acquired that firmness of character 
which enables him, in spite of envy, 
in spite of malice, in spite of all the 
enginry with which lordly power 
would crush the bumble; to maintain 
the dignity cf a man, while he re- 
spects the rights of a citizen. 

The rights of a citizen ?—Yes. 
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Every man, born in civilized society, 
possesses conventional rights, which 
it is necessary should be respected ; 
but here let us beware how we con- 
found servile degradation and _base- 
ness, with the uninfluenced dictates 
of the human heart suffered to speak 
out. — 

Titles, pomp, money, splendor, 
are but the gewgaws of children in- 
trinsically considered; but invest man’s 
lordly torm with these attributes, 
and lo! he walks forth with mien 
erect, and scornful glance, as though 
he owned a nature distinguished from 
the common herd. He looks down 
with ineffable contempt upon all whe 
pursue a lower path in the great read 
of life; he exacts their homage; he 
is eager to quaft their adulation; he 
Waits with impatience for the praises 
that are to resound in his ears; he 
swells and struts thro’ existence, and 
at last makes his exit like the meanest 
individual. What! and am I, be- 
cause his ancestors have heaped up 
wealth and bequeathed titles to him ; 
because a silken ribbon graces his 
body; because trains of servants flut- 
ter round him and obey his ned; _be- 


cause he feeds upon costly fare, sleeps 
upon beds of down, and wantons un- 
restrained in nature’s most profuse 
delights; am I, because scorn glances 
from his eye, because a swells 


and waits upon his steps, and all the 
trickery and the world’s delusive co- 
Jours hang in variegated glare about 
him; am I therefore to cringe, to 
bow, to bend the knee, to teach my 
tongue a softened tone, my eye a 
milder glow, and all iy motions put 
into the shackles of restraint and 
form; am I to seek new phrases, 
ransack language tor modest and ob- 
sequious words, bend my soul be- 
neath its temper, and hush the feel- 
ings springing in my heart, lest they 
should sound too roughly in his courtly 
ears; am | to do all this, and merely 
to lull the bloated pride of one whom 
nature has pronounced my /fellow- 
worm? Forbid it Heaven! forbid 
it every manly sentiment of the soul! 
forbid it every honest goad of indig- 
nation that springs from such debase- 
ment of the human form! 

But it will perhaps be said, ‘* when 
these extrinsic distinctions are united 
with virtue, their claiin to respect is 
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then irresistible.” What! can virty 
receive any lustre in the eyes of, 
wise man, from wealth and titles) 
Does the good citizen, the amiabk 
husband, the affectionate father, th 
steady friend, increase in virtue jy 
ieee yr to his thousands, and the 
ist of titles appended to his name! 
The man who snatches me from im. 
ending destruction, shall I less warn, 
?4 embrace him; shall I pour out les 
erventiy my soul in thanks, accord. 
ing as he wears a laced or a ragged 
coat?) Away with such philosophy! 
Virtue is in every sphere, august an 
noble! In every sphere she demani, 
and ought to obtain, our respect, ow 
reverence, our adoration ! 

It isa humiliating sight when we 
behold talents that adorn the huma 
character, talents which are the at 
miration of the world, talents which 
are exerted in the cause of the bes 
interests of society; it is truly hum 
liating to behold such powers allied 
with servility of mind. Yet, whats 
so common. Look back upon tk 
annals of the world; contemplate is 
great men, whose works have bee 
the delight, the instruction of succeed. 
ing ages; see, with what cringing, 
fawning complacency they hung abou 
the powertul men of their age ; hor 
they have bartered the lustre of ge 
nius and of virtue, for the poor ples 
sure of popular applause : read the 
letter of Bacon, after his fall, to bis 
royal master; the name of Drydea 
flushes the cheek with indignation; 
Otway, with a most superior geniti, 
sunk despicably low in the sori 
sink of meanness and adulation; aul 
Pope, whose writings breathe all the 
tire of independence, could becom 
the most courtly little creature tha 
ever haunted the tables of the gre# 
Nor is this all. It appears that nd 
even the consciousness of talent aal 
of worth united has been able to pre 
serve them from the contaminationd 
vulgar minds. Admitted to the com 
pany of their patrons, they hat 
adopted the obsequious timidity off 
valet ; they have trembled, they hawt 
stammered, they have equivocatel, 
and at last lied, rather than presume 


, to tell a duke or an earl that he wa 


in error. Oh, shame to’ manhoot! 
What is there so awe-inspiring m! 
name, that it should tempt a map 
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shaffle meanly between truth and 
filsehood; and even if the former at 
length speak out, that it should ciothe 
jtseif in the garb of fear, that it should 
be disguised with a thousand supplica- 
tory expressions, to shew that you are 
sensible of your great presumption in 
daring to contradict a man that is 
wroug. ’ 
Among the few men of genius, 
whose characters will bear inspection 
in this respect, two stand out as re- 
markable exceptions: Dr. Johnson 
and Robert Burns. The former al- 
ways preserved an independence glo- 
rious in itself, and in the highest de- 
gree honourable. What he wrote 
was for subsistence for the day that 
was passing over him; yet the pres- 
sure of poverty never impelled him 
toa mean action: he never cmeee 
his pen in the cause of vice; he ne- 
ver flattered any patron, nor sought 
reward from any dedication; he ne- 
ver gratified envy by personal satire, 
nor did he conciliate esteem from the 
powerful, by exertions to crush the 
weak. Conscious of his integrity, 
and indignant at every species of vice, 


he preserved rigidly the character of 


an independent man, whether in so- 

ciety or in his writings.. 

“ To virtue only, and her friends a friend, 

« The world beside might murmur or com- 
mend.” 

Nor was Burns much inferior to 
Johnson in this first, and greatest or- 
hament of genius and of man. In 
my opinion, his most admired quality 
was that rigid independence, that jea- 
lous watchfulness of individual dig- 
nity, which bespeaks not only the 
man conscious of his rank in the 
scale of being; but the poet, who 
feels his superiority above the lucre- 
gifted, sordid, and supercilious mor- 
tal, placed by artificial society in a 
higher rank. ‘I reverence him more 
tor the steady independence of _ his 
mind, than for his genius; the latter 
might have belonged to any;one as 
well as Robert Burns, and might have 


been allied to a soul imbued with‘ 


baseness and servility; but the glo- 
tous path of independence, which’ he 
marked out for himself, was peculiar- 
y his own; and while he towered 
above the rest of mankind by his re- 
splendent talents, he excelled them 
ho less by that quality which ennobles 
UniversaL Mac. Vou. VILL 
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virtue, secures the felicity of the 
breast, and gives to the actions of recs 
titude a superadded energy and ree 
spect. 

One of the greatest men row living 
has given it as his opinion, that Burns 
carried this haughtiness of mind ra- 
ther too far; and that it imparted a 
degree of roughness and severity to 
his general conduct, which was un- 
leasing. This last may be; but that 
[re carried it too far, never surely can 
be asserted by any one who knows 
how to appreciate the dignity of hu- 
man nature in general, and Burn’s si- 
tuation in particular. Burns was of 
humble birth: he had moved in a 
sphere of life, which is generally re 
= by the superficial part of mane 
sind with a degree of contempt; and, 
as giving then a title to a superior 
haughtiness of demeanor. Burns 
knew this well: he knew too that 
even when the voice of his country 
had hailed him as‘a Post, there would 
not be wanting those who would still 
think it a condescension to visit him, 
and to mingle in his society. Burns 
therefore resolved, with a just magna- 
nimity of soul, to make his country 
men respect him, not only as a Port, 
but as a Man! 

This is the independence of charace 
ter I admire, and would inculcate. 
It is the noblest characteristic of a rae 
tional being, au: can alone lay claim 
among ali the virtues of human na- 
ture to the praises which unmingled 
Virtue should obtain. Without it,— 
servility, baseness, and vice creep in, 
infect the soul, spread the ulcerous 
gangrene of corruption and degene- 
racy, and sink the man despicably 
low even in his own estimation. But, 
with it,—to employ the beautiful 
language of one who practised what 
he preached—** It becomes our shield 
and buckler, our belmet and crown ; 
the soul walks upright, nor stoops to 
the silken wretch, because he hath 
riches, nor pockets an abuse, bee 
cause the hand which offers it wears 
a ring set with diamonds.” 


A Metuop (fo write by Crrpner. 
Sir, 
w= I was at Gibraltar, in 
the year 1802, an officer, whe 
had served in Egypt, shewed me the 
following singular method of writing 
Q . 
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by cypher, and _—— me to take 
a copy of it. It appeared to me one 
of the most simple, yet the most in- 
enious systems I ever saw of the 
sind. Whence it was that my friend 
got it I do not know; but, I elieve, 


A Method to write by Cypher. 
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from some foreign officer. If you 
think it worthy of being inserted in 
your Magazine, it is much at your 
service. 

I remain, &c. 
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EXPLANATION. 

Each person who wishes to write to 
each other in cypher, to be furnished 
with an exact table as the one an- 
nexed, and a certain word for the 
key to be agreed upon between each, 
which we will here suppose to be 

Constantinople. 
For example, we will suppose that 


it is wished to write the following 

words, 

be on your guard, the enemy march 
to you, 

After having wrote what is to be 
put in cypher on a piece of paper, and 
the key word on the top of it, I begin 
thus : 

The first letter of the word, CI 
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lovk for in the table down the first 
column, and along the square oppo- 
site to C I look for the first letter, 2, 
of what I wish to write, and I find 
the letter 2, which I set down as the 
first letter of what I wish to write. 
You must observe here, it is of no 
signification whether you tind the let- 
ter either above or under the dotted 
line; if above, you take the letter un- 
er it; if under, the letter above it. 
Having done this, I proceed to the 
second letter of my word, O, in the 
first column, and then find the se- 
cond letter of what I wish to write, 
e, and under it I find the letter y, 
which I annex to the Jetter m already 
found—thus, ny being the first word 
of what I want to write. And thus I 
proceed through the whole, going on 
regularly with my word, and when fi- 
nished | recommence again with the 
first letter C. 

To make the deception greater, the 
letter 4 may sometimes be made by a 
figure of 0, and that of g by a figure 
of 9; and no attention must be paid 
to the manner of stopping, or the 
number of Jines it may contain. Thus 
what I wish to write will stand as 
fellows: 

ny gi 9666 pGsmx 
ily xtuxd puluo md mhG. 

‘ As soon as the other receives the 
above, having his table and the key 
word Constantinople before him, he 
immediately looks in the first column 
for the letter C, and in the square op- 
posite for the letter m of the writ- 
ing, and either over or under it, as 
the dotted line may make it, he will 
tind the first letter of what he wishes 
to decypher; thus opposite to C, over 
n, will be found the letter 4; and so 
to the second, as opposite to O, over 
y, 1s the letter e, w Ph joined makes 
fe, the first word of the intelligence, 
and thus proceed until the whole is 
decyphered. ‘This mode is rather 
slow until used to it, but very safe, 
aud may be used with great success, 


Tue ContTeMPLATIST. 
No 
Dulces somni ——Virg, 


TT “HE mind of a periodical Essayist 


a can expect but few intervals 
of rest. It must be perpetually on 
the alert to seize new objects for in- 
vestigation, and new topics for amuse- 
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ment. Nothing in the moral world 
can be indifferent to it: the gold must 
be taken as it is found, mingled with 
rubbish, sand, and baser metal: it 
must be refined in the intellectual 
crucible; the dross must be separated 
and rejected, and afterwards it must be 
worked into taste, elegance, and re- 
finement. The united efforts of the 
chemist and the artisan must be called 
into action; and the utmost skill of 
both must be diligently employed, 
before the object of their labours be 
dismissed from their hands. 

Fully aware of this (which is at 
least one step towards its execution), 
I was pondering in my elbow chair 
upon the progress of my undertaking, 
and the parts of which it will be com- 
posed, when the powers of sleep overs 
came me: | insensibly fell into a 
slumber; the pen dropped from m 
hand; and, in this situation, the fol- 
lowing dream presented itself to my 
mind, 

I was, methought, transported into 
the middle of a spacious plain, thro’ 
which ran several paths. At one ex- 
tremity a lofty hill began to ascend, 
the lower part of which was extremely 
irregular, steep, and slippery; but 
near the middle it became more 
smooth and easy, and so continued 
to the top, where might be seen 4 
magnificent structure, which seemed 
to tower into the skies. To the right 
and left of this plain there were othe 
hills surmounted by other edifices 
and on these I beheld crowds without 
number toiling to gain the ascent. 
Some commenced with a steady 
solemn pace; they made, to be sure, 
but slow progress, yet they had few 
slips; while others, who flew rapidly 
at the outset, looking with scorn upon 
those they lett behind, and with eager 
ness towards those who were before, 
were soon stopped in their career ; 
they lost their ground; they rolled 
down with incredible celerity into an 
immense abyss which surrounded the 
hill, and which was covered with’a 
thick vapour, and were seen to rise 
no more. A third set sprung forward 
with astonishing velocity, and gained 
at one moment the middle of the hill; 
but here they stopped; and though 
they did not Boor: yet thev in vain 
endeavoured to make further progress; 
_— I observed that very few reach= 

2 
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ed the summit ; the greater part were 
stationary between the bottom and the 
centre; some passed this last, and re. 
posed with apparent satisfaction a few 
paces above it; a small number re- 
clined upon the very top, and seemed 
by their actions to encourage those 
who were but a short distance be- 
neath to couvtinue their labour. I 
could not help observing with astonish- 
ment, that a few who appeared to re- 
pose with contented dignity at almost 
the very bottom, sprung, in an in- 
stant, beyond the middle, and some- 
times even reached the most elevated 

oint. I saw many who strove to 

url others down, but losing their 
balance they were themselves preci- 
pitated into the guiph below. On 
every side indeed I bebeld strife and 


é 
(Aucusr 


was a degree of vivacity in her coun- 
tenance, though chastened by a pre- 
vailing sobriety of look. Her eyes 
glanced from side to side with rapi- 
dity ; a beam of joy sometimes played 
across her features when she looked 
upon TrutH and read in her face a 
tacit approbation. She carried in her 
hand a shield of burnished silver, em- 
bossed with groupes of antic figures: 
in the centre was engraven the word 
Wirt, surrounded by emeralds, topaz, 
sapphires, and other precious stones, 
The third figure was by tar the most 
singular, and the most difficult to de- 
scribe. There was a comic archness 
in her looks that spoke a volume; her 
face was pote me brightened by a 
smile; her motions were full of airi- 
ness and vigour; her step was elastic ; 


contention; and a confused noise of her gestures often grotesque and lu- 


vociferous voices struck my ear.— 
Having contemplated for some time 
this scene of confusion, I directed my 
attention again towards the first bill, 
and I could not conceive why this 
should be neglected (for I did not 

rceive one individual near it), when 
3t appeared to be in many respects 


much more interesting and more 


beautiful than the other. While I 
was thus busied in fruitless contem- 
plation, I beheld three majestic fe- 
males approaching towards me.— 
Their port was stately, their looks 
commanding, and their motions grace- 
ful. But there was a striking dif- 
ference between them; and, as they 
approached nearer, I observed more 
Jeisurely their discrepancies. 

In the looks of the first there was 
a severe and awful majesty that in- 
spired teelings of solemnity even while 
it captivated. The steady glance of 
her eye seemed to pierce me through ; 
her features were composed and se- 
date; her steps slow, direct, and 
steady; her foim was athletic, and 
there was a certain ineffable grace 
which played about her countenance 
that made her irresistibly charming. 
Jn her right hand she carried a wand, 
and ig her left a massy shield, on 
which was inscribed in letters of living 
gold the word TRuTH. 

The next figure had less dignity, 
put equal solemnity in her appear- 
ance, ‘She leaned on Truth for her 
support, and seemed indeed unable 


tm walk steadily without her. There 


dicrous; her drapery was profusely 
garnished with dazzling ornaments, 
which struck with such splendour 
upon the sight as to prevent it from 
dwelling long upon ber: it frequently 
turned away and reposed upon the 
sober majesty of TruTu or the chasie 
vivacity of Wir Sometimes, when 
her actions were so preposterous as to 
excite disgust rather than merriment, 
a sudden effulgence trom her vest- 
ments threw a false glare round her 
which concealed her irregularities, 
and when this lustre had subsided, 
she appeared again in all her native 
attractions. On her left arm she bore 
a shield, whose shape detied defir 
nition; it was grotesquely ornamente 
ed, and | could perceive in the middle 
the word Humour engraven in a 
strange fashion. 

I stood still with awe as I gazed 
upon them. They approached within 
a tew paces of me, and 1 shrunk 
back appalled. Trutx stretched forth 
her hand with a bewitching smile and 
an air of kind encouragement: still I 
hesitated, while Wit, advancing on 
the other side, seized me by the hand 
and gently led me forward. They 
were silent, and astonishment fore 
bad me to utter a word: we pro- 
ceeded slowly along, while Humopr 

amboled with a thonsand wild fi olics 
fore us, We had gained the foot 
ot the neglected hill, and I was struck 
at the facility with which, thus sup- 
ported, I passed over the awful chasm 
and immense obstructions that a 
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to bar all access. As we gained the 
centre, the sight was refreshed by a 
charming verdure, by meads decked 
with flowers and enlivened with 
streams, by groves that seemed to 
offer a delicious shelter, and within. 
whose embowering roof birds of 
choicest song were heard. I now 
began to have a clearer view of the 
magnificent temple that crowned the 
top of this ascent, and I observed also 
that every step we advanced, after 
having passed the middle, was encum- 
bered with numerous and increased 
difficulties; the hill itself became al- 
most’ perpendicular, and the surface 
+ was so slippery that all possibility of 
reaching its summit, unless supported 
by my celestial guides, seemed utterly 
excluded. I however gained the very 
top, and stood wrapped in silent ad- 
miration as I gazed upon the superb 
structure that was now before me. 
But I was not permitted long to 
gaze. My celestial guides led me 


ito the interior, where new wonders 
struck upon my sight. All was splen- 
dour and grandeur; vaulted roots 
fretted with gold; rich hangings in- 


wrought with diamonds and other 
precious stones ; marble pillars of ex- 
quisite polish that supported the roof; 
and on each side long arcades that 
led to delightful groves and shad 

walks, I was conducted throug 

many rooms of this description, till 
at length we arrived at one more lofiy 
and spacious than the test; it was 
more superbly decorated, and at the 
further extremity I beheld a pyrami- 
di) ascent of thrones of dazzling 
brightness, each overhung by a rich 
canopy bedropped with pearls. My 
guides marked the astonishment that 
this wrought in me, but they did not 
speak, and as I approeched nearer I 
perceived that each throne was filled 
with a figure that I in.mediately re- 
cognized, On the topmost seat, which 
was composed of two thrones, sat Are 
Dion and Jounson; te former in 
ap easy and graceful attitude, the lat. 
ter with composed and austere dig- 
nity. ADpison seemed to regard me 
with @ simile of eneouragement ; his 
ook was playful and benevolent ; and 
his eyes nad a mixture of severity and 
piety in them that was uncommonly 
ascinating; wiv le the brow of Joune 
$08 seemed to scowl upon me some. 
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times as an intruder. Immediately 
beneath these, on thrones less gor 
eously splendid, sat Sreere and 

AW KsWokTH,with their eyes turned 
from time to time upon Appison and 
Jounson. In the countenance of 
STEELE mirth was the prevailing feae 
ture, while HawKswortTn’s had an 
interesting and atwactive sobriety in 
it: they both smiled upon me as I ad- 
vanced, and seemed rejoiced at m 
appearance. Under them again, with 
diminished splendour, I recognized 
Lioyp, Cotman, Moors, and CuEs- 
TERFIELD, in whom so great a simi- 
larity prevailed that I was unable to 
perceive any striking distinction. 

Having gazed for some time upon 
this spectacle, and felt a sort of sacred 
awe creeping upon me, ].turned 
round to TrutH, who stoodat my right 
hand, with the hope that she would 
explain to me this strange adventure, 
Her look declared that she met my 
thoughts,. and, afier a short pause, 
she addressed me :— 

‘*Presumptuous youth! whose daring 
temerity has led hen to the confines 
of this sicred temple, which is de- 
voted to us who have conducted thee 
hither, thy hopes and thy designs are 
known to me. [| dare not unveil the 
volume of futurity to read thy destiny; 
whether thou wilt succeed, or whether 
thou wilt add one more to the many 
who have in vain sought to gain this 
temple. Yet thy boldness is itself a 
virtue, and I have theretore designed 
to shew thee the reward of success. 
Behold that vacant throne rising a 
small degree above the immortal two 
who sit at top: this yet remains un- 
filled. I read in thy counterance 
consternation and dismay at the 
thought of transcending those exalt- 
ed names: but an bumbler reward 
awaits humbler ment. He who is 
denied the highest piuaaele of tame, 
may yet find a middle station that 
8 all well reward his labours. Be- 
hold then on thy right and on th 
left other vacant thrones that will 
one day perhaps be filled ; let a gene- 
rous emulation fire, your bosom; 
strive to become one of this august 
few. I perceive by your looks that 
a faint hope beams upon you; en- 
courage it, the first step to excellence 
is to believe that you are capabie 
of it,” 
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As she pronounced these words 
she conducted me up the marble 
steps that led to the top, and at her 
command I knelt before Appison, 
Jounson, and Hawkswortu, who 
all placed their hands upon my head. 
Wir then advanced, and under her 

uidance I bent before Cotman, 

Loyp,and CHESTERFIELD, who re- 
peated the same action; finally, Hu- 
MOUR seizing me by the hand with a 
gay good-natured smile, led me again 
to App1son,whoonce more placed his 
hand upon my head. After this cere- 
mony | was re-conducted down the 
steps, and Trutu again addressed 
me :— 

«* Thus gifted go forth : remember 
this thy solemn initiation; and re- 
ceive from me this celestial mirror, 
by which thou wilt be enabled to 
pierce through the envelopements of 
passion, prejudice, and error, and 
read the heart of man, such as it is.” 

I stretched forth my hand to receive 
it, when methought a false step threw 
me headlong on the ground ; in an in- 
stant the temple, thrones, and all, va- 
nished from my sight: and I found 
that I had taken a comfortable nap in 
my arm chair,and that when I thought 
I was seizing the mirror, my head 
had only slipped from its corner, and 
had nearly precipitated’me on the 
floor, 


Mr. Roscog, and the Pastoray Por- 
TRY of ENGLAND. 


Sir, 
M R. ROSCOE, in his “ Life of 
i Lorenzo de’ Medici,” has just- 
ly observed, at page 394 of the first 
volume, that few attempts have been 
made in England to adopt the provin- 
cial idiom of the inhabitants to the 
language of poetry. Neither the 
«« Shepherd’s Tale” of Spenser (he 
adds) nor the ‘‘ Pastorals” of Gay, 
possess that native simplicity and close 
adherence to the manners and Jan- 
guage of country life, which ought to 
form the basis of this kind of compo- 
sition, And Mr. Roscoe thinks that 
the reason of this is the inaptitude of 
eur language for genuine pastoral 
poetry. Perhaps, however, another 
and more probable cause may be as- 
signed. May it not be, that neither 
Spenser nor Gay were bred in the 
country, nor passed their life in those 
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ludicrous appearance. 
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low and homely scenes which consti. 
tute the characteristics of this specie 
of poetry? They wrote, as it were, in 
a foreign language, and they imagined 
that words would convey the feelings 
of the heart, the inwrought habitudes 
of nature. They attempted to de. 
scribe what was to them strange, and 
partly unknown, perhaps, except 
from books; it did not circulate with 
the flow of their sensations, and con. 
sequently it has a frigid and often a 
It is the same 
as if an Englishman were to attempt 
to write Chinese pastorals, by group. 
ing together all that he has heard re. 
specting their rural affairs and man. 
ners: the materials, indeed, might be 
there, but they would be wrought up 
without judgment, skill, or feeling, 
A rustic, though endowed with ge- 
nius, would find it hard to hit off 
with accuracy the manners of high 
life; he might string together a cer- 
tain number of set phrases, and bring 
forward the hackneyed topics of for- 
mer writers, but the vivida vis animi, 
as well as the vivida vis veritatis, 
would certainly be wanting. It is 
thus mutually the same; and this 
very opinion is strengthened by the 
praise which Mr, Roscoe bestows 
upon the Ayrshire ploughman, whose 
excellence is to be accounted for, not 
so much from the superior applicabi- 
lity of the Scottish dialect, (though I 
confess this was a stupendous advan- 
tage that he possessed) as from the 
circumstances of the author’s birth 
and situation, conjoined with his fine 

enius. In what he wrote, he painted 
Fis own feelings, his own experience, 
his own delights; he did not frigidly 
delineate from casual inspection ot 
from uncertain rumour, what awak- 
ened no corresponding sensations in 
his own breast. In this manner, I 
think, it may be accounted for that 
we have no genuine English pastorals; 
but should an English Burns ever 
arise in this country, it would then 
be shewn that language is only the 
handmaid of genius; that it takes ils 
form and shape, its mouldings and 
its energies from the powerful an 
plastic hand of pure inspiration. I 
allow, indeed, that the beautiful and 
Doric simplicity of the Scottish dialect 
is eminently calculated for compos 
tions of this nature; its elision a 
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consonants, its power of forming di- 
minutives, and its richness of expres- 
sions for particular objects, all con- 
spire to confer this pre-eminence 
upon it. I know few things that 
would be mofe curious and interest- 
ing than an attempt to form the pro- 
vincial language of England into pas- 
torals, by a person of fine genius, of 
acute sensibility, and delicate taste. 
remain, &c.- 

Liverpool, Cassius. 

Aug. 8, 1807. 


© A Concise Account of the New Rur- 
TURE SOCIETY. 


ITH a view to. interest the 

public in the success of this 
Institution, it is thought necessary to 
submit to them the following concise 
statements, with respect to the na- 
ture of those calamities for the relief 
of which it is established. The facts 
here mentioned, it is presumed, will 
be amply sufficient to excite attention 
and induce inquiry. 

It has been estimated that at least 
one person in fifteen is ruptured: but 
among those classes of the commu- 
nity, which are much exposed to la- 
borious employment, the average may 
be fixed at one in eight or nine. The 
proportion, however, of sufferers 
from this disease, is incomparably 
greater in places of which the situa- 
tion is low and damp, and the atmos- 
phere relaxing. The committee of 
this institution have been credibly in- 
formed, that, in some particular pa- 
rishes, the proportion may be com- 
puted at even a fourth of the labour- 
ug  pooneer ! 

‘his complaint is not confined to 
any particular age or sex,* nor is it 
the consequence of depraved habits 
orimmoral behaviour: but it arises 
from a natural bodily defect, or from 
very unusual exertions at any period 
of life; and can be neither foreseen 
hor avoided, either by the wealthy or 
the poor. Its tendency is so alarm- 
ing, that, without timely aid, it gene- 
rally terminates by a painful and rapid 





* As many persons do not know that 
females are liable to this heavy afflic- 
tion; the following statement, made 
by Mr. Blair, and founded on actual 
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dissolution, in early life, or during 
the vigour of manhood; although, in 
a majority of cases, its fatal conse- 
quences may almost certainly be pre- 
vented by the application of an appro- 
priate Truss or Compress. 

Prolapses (a species of disorder 
vulgarly called ‘a tearing down of 
the body”) are extremely similar ta 
ruptures, originating in a similar in- 
firmity of the bodily frame, and re- 
quiring a like plan of treatment, 
They are not, indeed, equally com- 
mon; but yet occur much more fres 
quently than an inattentive observer 
might be apt to suppese, and are 
especially incident to the weaker sex. 
The idea of delicacy attached to this 
complaint, has the effect of conceal- 
ing trom ‘gone view both the num- 
ber and the sufferings of its victims; 
circumstances which could not fail, 
were they fully known, to produce a 
powerful impression on every hu- 
mane and benevolent mind. But, 
perhaps, the sufferings adverted to, 
will not bear a minute description ; 
and, it may therefore suffice generally 
to observe, that they can hardly be 
conceived, except by those individuals 
who have had some opportunity of 
knowing them, either from personal 
or from professional experience. 

Among the afflicted poor, where 
no means of reliefhave been resorted 
to, during the existence of ruptures 
and prolapses, the unhappy objects 
are commonly disabled from falfilling 





of herniary complaints in each sex, 
out of $287 cases; 
Males. Fem. 
3& 44 
667 & 86 
59 & 175 
1702 & 400 
36 & 115 
Total 2467 & 820 
wen 
3287 
Of the single ruptures, more than 
one third happened on the left side, 
and nearly two thirds on the right 
side, A very small proportion of tri- 
ple ruptures, and other extraordinary 
cases, likewise occurred in the above 
number; but they were extremely 
rare, and mostly existed among the 
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‘perience, will shew the proportion female sez. 
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the ordinary duties of their stations; 
insomuch, that in the army and navy 
it is an invariable rule to dismiss 
from the service those men who be- 
come ruptured by the violence of 
their. exertions. new lamentable a 
fact is it, that many thousands of indi- 
viduals, perhaps during the period of 
full health and activity, should drag 
on a most useless and miserable life, 
for want of either the means or the 
knowledge requisite to obtain relief ; 
when that knowledge and_ those 
means can so easily be provided, by 
their affluent neighbours ! 

The extreme danger of these 
complaints, and the great inconve- 
niences entailed on those pitiable 
beings who survive their misfortune, 
have given birth to an. innumerable 
host of truss-sellers, ruptureemongers, 
women-doctors, and ignorant impos- 
tors; so that ‘ no disease (as the late 
celebrated Mr. Pott observes) has ever 
furnished such a constant succession 
of quacks as ruptures have.” These 


pretenders are to be found in almost 
every city, town, and village through- 
out this kingdom; for whoever can 
forge an iron hoop, or fabricate an 
elastic compress, thinks himself quali- 


fied to undertake the cure of an infir- 
mity, the treatment of which demands 
as much anstomical and _ surgical 
knowledge as that of any disorder in- 
cident to human nature. Ifa greater 
mischief can happen to the ruptured 
poor than the malady with which they 
are visited, it is that of unhappily fal- 
ling into the hands of unprincipled 
self-taught rupture-doctors and truss- 
makers, who have no ideas beyond 
those of money-getting and mecha- 
nical action. 

The great national importance of 
relieving the necessitous and afflicted 
class of people here alluded to, must 
be sufficiently obvious to every re- 
flecting mind; and, when it is dis- 
tinctly made known how small a 
sum will be annually required for 
the comfort and security of so many 
deplorable sufferers, no feeling spec- 
tator of such tvretchedness can 
withhold his contribution. 

One objection, and only one, it is 
here proper to anticipate, lest some 
benevolent persons should suppose 
there is no absolute necessity for the 
establishment of this institution ; 
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namely, ‘ that there already exists, 
society for these specific objects,” 
During the year 1790, a society 
was formed in this metropolis for the 
sole purpose of gratuitously affording 
surgical assistance and trusses to rup. 
tured persons, of either sex, in ind. 
gent circumstances. The benefits of 
that establishment were extended to 
those ruptured soldiers and sailors 
(properly recommended by their 
commanding officers) who had been 
dismissed trom his Majesty's servic:; 
on which account the War Office 
contributed fifty pounds per annum, 
towards the support of that society, 
Popular instructions were likewise 
— and circulated by the subscri- 
rs, for conveying to the afflicted 
poor such needful information con 
cerning the nature and consequences 
of ruptures as should Jead them to 
adopt means for their personal safety, 
But, unfortunately, some circum. 
stances occurred, which induced the 
principal patrons of that institution 
{after callmg a general meeting) to 
discontinue their sanction, and at 
length to withdraw from it entirely." 





* Copy of a Declaration recently 
published in the Newspapers, &c. 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF H.R.iL 
THE DUKE OF YORK. 
NEW RUPTURE SOCIETY. 

Various public advertisements hav- 
ing appeared from time to time with 
several of our names, unauthorised by 
us, and contrary to our wishes, the 
following notice is given, in order to 
prevent any further misapprehension 
or deception: 

“We, the undersigned president, 
vice-presidents, treasurer, and life 
governors of a society formerly insti- 
tuted for the Relief of the Ruptured 
Poor, think it incumbent on us to de- 
clare, that, in consequence of our dis- 
approbation of the conduct of someof 
the officers and managers of that Insti- 
tution, we consider ourselves as bat- 
ing had no connection with the So 
ciety (to which Sir John Pinhorn 5 
now said to be treasurer, and Mr,Wil- 
liam Turnbull, surgeon) since the 15th 
day of December, 1800; nor have ve 
ever sanctioned, or even been privy 
any of their subsequent proceedings; 
but have joined and sanctioned ano- 
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These facts are now too publicly 
known to require farther explanation. 
It cannot, therefore, be irrelevant to 
the present appeal in behalf of the 
ruptured poor, to state that there is 





ther Institution, under the title of 
The New Rupture Society, established 
1805, which we trust will be governed 
by such just and honourable princi- 
ples as will prevent those irreguiari- 
ties which compelled us, the «under- 
signed, to withdraw from the former 
Instisu‘ien: and we rely on that pub- 
lic and liberal support to the New So- 
ciety which, on investigation, it may 
be found to merit. 

(Signed) 

President, 
Melville. 


’ Life Governors. 
Tienry Hoare, 

W Alers, 

W. Hall Timbrel, 
Abr. Goldsmid, 
Robt Thornton, 
Sam! Thornton, 
Henry Thornton, 
James Farrer, 
George Wolf, 
Teignmouth, 

W. Wilberforce, 
Barham, 


S. Dunelm. 


Vice- Presidents. 
M. Garthshore, 
J. Heaviside, 
J.J Anzerstein, 
W. Windham, 
Robe. t Hankey, 
W* Farquhar, 


Treasurer. 

J.W. Adam 

The New Rupture Society is under 
the immediate patronage H. R. H. the 
Duke of York; who has condescended 
to express * his full conviction of its 
great public utility,” in relieving the 
poor, of both sexes, aflicted with 
Herniary complaints and Prolapses. 
By adopting a system of economy in 
the formation and management of a 
permanent fund for these purposes, a 
number of Subsetibers of one or two 
guineas each per annum, may be ena- 
bled toadminister consolation to theu- 
saids of their fellow creatures, who 
would otherwise die miserably, or live 
unprofitable membeis of the commu- 
hity, 

The benefits of this Charity are ex- 
tended to all parts of the kingdom: 
and the patients in London are at- 
tended by Mr. Blair, No. 69, Great 
Russel-street, Bloomsbury-square. 
Subscriptions for the use of The 
New Rupture Socicty are received by 
the following Bankers: Messrs. Hoare, 
Fleet-street (‘Treasurers to the Institu- 
tion); Hankey and Co. Fenchurch- 
street; Fuller, Chatteris, and Co. 

Uxiversay Maa. Vou. VILL 
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ample room to commiserate and im- 
prove their condition, notwithstand- 
ing former efforts to relieve them. 
With such design, a new and efficient 
institution has been recently establish- 
ed for the relief of ruptured persons, 
which will afford a similar extension 
of benefits to the army and navy, as 
soon as the funds shall prove ade- 
quate for that purpose. At the same 
time, it is moval io that this new in- 
stitution shall include within the 
sphere of its bounty a description of 
sufferers, (namely, persons afflicted 
with Prolapses,) who have hitherto 
been left unprotected and forsaken. 
With a reference to this twofold ob- 
ject of its formation, it is named The 
New Rupture Society for the Relief 
of loth Sexes, afflicted with Here 
niary Complaints and Prolapses, 


, Tue Bee.—No. II. 
Floriferis ut apes in saktibus omnia libant, 
omnia los. LUCRETIUS, 
DR. RICHARD CHANDLER. 
6 le travels of this ingenious au- 

thor through Asia Minor are 
well known, He appears, however, 
to have been an abler antiquary than 
a descriptive writer. When sailing 
along the Atlantic, the magnificent 
picture of the setting sun he thus de- 
picts : 

«¢ [t changed rapidly into different 
figures until the resemblance was that 
of acapacious punch bowl inverted; 
the rim of the bottom extending up- 
wards, and the body lengthening be- 
low, it became a mushroom on a sialk; 
it was next metamorphosed into a 


flaming cauldron, of which the lid 


rising up swelled nearly info an orb 
and vanished. 

LACEDEMONIAN BLACK BROTH. 

For making this beverage the cook 
was furnished with salt and vinegar, 
and bid to procure what was wanting 
from a victim. This, it has been 
conjectured, was blood. ‘The Epi- 
cure will not lament that the entire 
recipe has not reached us. 





Lombard-street; Ransom and Co. 
Pall Mall: and by Mr. John Sawyer, 
20, Great James-street, Bedford Row 
(Collector to the Society); ef whem 
may be had the printed regulations, 
7“ a list of the governors. 
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MAINARD. 

The following witty epigram was 
written by this venerable votary of 
Bacchus: 

La mort nous guette ; et quand ses lois 

Nous oni enfermés une fois 

Au sein d’une fossé profonde, 

Adieu bons vins, et bon repas 

Ma science ne trouve pas 

Des Cabarets en l'autre mionde. 

RACINE. 

When this poet was pursuing his 
studies under Claude Lancelot, he 
met by accident with the Greek ro- 
mance of the Amours of Theageneand 
Chariclea. His master took the book 
from him and threw it in the fire. A 
second copy meeting with the same 
fate, young Racine bought a third, 
and after having learnt it by heart, 
he took it to Lancelot, and said, 
«* You may burn this as well as the 
others.” ' 

ORIGINAL LETTER OF WILLIAM JU- 
LIUS MICKLE, THE POET. 
(Never before published.) 

Quanquam ridentem dicere verum 

Quid vetat ? 

At a visit which I Jately made to 


my physician, I attempted to rally 
him on the practice of the apothe- 
caries, who, I with pleasantry al- 
ledged, were accustomed to make 
their patients’ apartments repositories 
for medicines, but he og! inter- 


rupted me nearly in the fo 
words. 
«« Although I have heard similar 


lowing 
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the sick, and prescribes the remedies, 
which nearly include the whole of 
the physician’s office; and he after. 
wards prepares those medicines which 
he has ordered, and applies them if 
necessary, which employments are 
the business of the apothecary. 

‘«* Having stated the nature of their 
engagements with their patients, let 
us take a view of the manner in which 
their emoluments arise, and here [ 
think we shall find that societ 
have established a custom in opposi- 
tion to reason, for the apothecaries 
are paid only in their latter capacity, 
and not for their advice; by this 
means their reward, as well as their 
support, becomes entirely dependant 
on the medicines which they send in; 
and they are frequently called, where 
the exercise of their knowledge and 
experience must take place, but where 
few or no medicines are required, 
which in my judgment constitutes the 
injustice I charge the public with to- 
wards them. And adinitting for a mo- 
ment your accusation in its full force, 
that medicines are sometimes sent in 
which are innocent and unnecessary, 
I maintain that, even then, there is 
no more than an apparent opposition 
between their practice and their ho- 
nesty, for certainly 7t is no more than 
strict justice that they should be paid 
in one manner or another for the ap- 
plication of that necessary experience 
and judgment, which is not to be 
acquired but by a tedious and an 
expensive education ; and which is 6n- 


complaints among different ranks of ly to be put in practice by a voluntary 


society, I believe they are without 
foundation ; on the contrary, I think 
the apothecaries are treated with in- 
Justice, which in my opinion will ap- 
pear evident by pointing out their 
situation with the public. 

** T suppose that in four fifths of 
the cases of sickness which obtain 
medica] assistance throughout this 
kingdom, the apothecary 1s called in 
alone, at the beginning of the com- 
plaint, and that he remains employed 
without any farther assistance in the 
greater number of them; therefore, 
in these instances he acts in the capa- 
city of physician as well as of apothe- 
cary; that is to say, he endeavours to 
specify the disease, and to find out its 
causes ; he gives the necessary direc- 
tions to those who haye the care of 


laying down of their personal liberty. 

*« From this account of their situ- 
ation, I think it appears plain, that 
custom has adopted a mutually un- 
pleasant method of rewarding them 
when they are employed without a 
physician, which itis not in the power 
of the apothecaries, but with the con- 
sent of their patients, or with the 
united approbation of the public, to 
alter. Hut some individuals forget- 
ting the effects of a liberal education 
themselves, are ungenerous enough to 
accuse the apothecaries of a want 
sufficient disinterestedness, without 
having considered the matter with 
proper attention.” 

As I found IT was unable to answer 
him, I dropt the subject of discourse 
with acknowledging that he had the ad- 
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vantage of me in pleasantry, but I con- 
fess he placed the matter in a very 
different point of view from what [ 
had considered it before, and that I 
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am become a convert to the opinion 
which he advanced, 
GLASGUENSIS. 


CRITICISM. 


“ Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


Transactions of the Parisian Sanhe- 
drim, or acts of: the Assembly of 
Israelitish Deputies of France and 
Italy, convoked at Paris, ly an 
Imperial and Royal Decree, dated 
May 30, 1806. Translated from 
the original. Published ty M. 
Diogene Tama: with a preface and 
illustrative notes, by F. D. Kirwan, 
Esq. \ vol. 8vo. 1807. 

ic is in every point of view an 

important, an interesting, and a 

singular publication. It presents a 
striking phenomenon in an age of 
wonde’'s ; it stands conspicuous amidst 
surrounding singularities; an entlinsi- 
astic miad might dwell upon it with 
strong and various emotions; a reli- 
gious one might view itwith awe and 
trembling. 

The French editor of this volume 
has amassed together a great quantity 
of information respecting the habits, 
the manners, the principles, and 
tenets of the Jews, It is curious and 
interesting ; and there are some pieces 
in vindication of them that are truly, 
eloquent. The work contains like- 
wise an account of the deliberations 
of the Jewish deputies, respectir.g the 
questions proposed to them by Bona- 
parte. We will endeavour to give an 
outline of the contents and nature of 
this curious production. 

The first part of the volume is oc- 
cupied with writings and acts relating 
to the former condition of individuals 
—— the Hebrew religion in 
France, and M. Tama enters at Jength 
into a vindication of his brethren 
against the aspersions of a M. Poujol 
and aM. de Bonald. These remarks 
are extremely trite, and shew that 
M. Tama is but ill qualitied to wield 
the weapons of controversy. His 
mode of reasoning is often ridiculous ; 
and in every case it is easy to perceive 
that his arguments are all derived from 
a gross and glaring self-interest. This 
however, might be pardoned as a 
Venial error, but his fulsome and de- 


grading adulation to the present ruler 
of France bespeaks a wretchedness 
of intellect stiil more contemptible. 
We forbear from specifying here 
the particular passages, because we 
mean to advert to similar instances in 
the addresses of the deputies in the 
course of our review. 

After having thus combated the ar- 
guinents of his opponents, M. Tama 
next gives some copious extracts from 
a work entitled dn Appeal to the 
Justice of Kings and Nations, writ- 
ten and published at Strasburg in 
1801. This isa singularly eloquent 
production, even in a translation. 
Its object is to destroy the cruel pre- 
judices which have so long existed 
with respect to the Jews, and to de- 
tail some of the numerous hardships 
and sufferings which they have in con- 
sequence sustained at different periods. 
In some parts enthusiasm tay be sus- 
pected of performing the office ofiruth, 
and especially in those that relate to the 
domestic manners and virtues of this 
people. The following extract will 
aftord a favourable specimen of the 
language of this pamphlet. 

*“ Weighed down by taxes, and 
forced to contribute more than Chris- 
tians for the support of society, they 
had hardly any of the rights which 
it gives. If a destructive scourge 
happened to spread havock a:nong 
the inhabitants of a country, the Jews 
had poisoned the springs, or those 
men, cursed by heaven, had, never- 
theless, incensed it, by their prayers, 
against the nation they were supposed 
to hate. Did sovereigns want pecu- 
niary assistance to carry on their 
wars? The Jews were coinpelled to 
give up those riches in which they 
sought some consolation against the 
oppressing sense of their abject condi- 
tion: asa reward for their sacrifices, 
thev were expelled from the state 
they had supported, and they were 
afterwards recalled to be stript again. 
| ee to wear exteriorly the 
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badges of their abject state, they 
were, every where, exposed to the in- 
sults of the vilest populace. When 
from his solitary retreat an enthusi- 
astic hermit preached the crusades to 
the nations of Europe, and a part of 
its inhabitants left their country to 
moisten with their blood the plains of 
Palestine, the knell of promiscuous 
massacre tolled betore the alarm-bell 
of war. Millions of Jews were then 
murdered to giut the pious rage of the 
crusaders. It was by tearing the en- 
trails of their brethren that these war- 
iors sought to deserve the protection 
of Heaven. Skulls of men and bleed- 
ing hearts were offered as holocausts 
on the altars of that God who has no 
pleasuie even in the blood of the inno- 
cent lamb, and ministers of peace 
were thrown into a holy enthusiasm 
by these bioody sacrifices. It is thus 
that Basil, Treves, Coblentz, and 
Cologn, became human shambles. it 
is thus that upwards of feur hundred 
thousand victims, of all ages, and of 
both sexes, lost their lives at Cesaria 
and Alexandria. The recollection «i 
these horrors draws tears of biecd 
from my eyes, and [I cannot help 
blushing for the whole race of man- 
kind. And is it afier they have expe- 
rienced such treatment that they are 
reproached with their vices? Is it 
af er being for cighteen centuries the 
sport of contempt, that they are re- 
pr ached with being no longer aive 
to it- is itafter having so often ¢!ui- 
ted with their blood the thirst of thei 
pe'sccuters, that they are held out as 
enei.ies to other nations? Is it, when 
they have been bereft of al] means to 
moliify the hearts of their tyrants, 
th.t ii dignaticn is roused if, now and 
then, they cast a mournful look to- 
ward. t e ruius cf their temple, to- 
ward: their country, where, formerly, 
happiness crowned their peaceful 
days, free rom the cares of ambition 
and of riches‘ Is it when the career 
of arts and of industsy has been com- 
pletely shut against them, that the 
Jewish na ion is repre-ented asa lazy, 
indolent, useless race, a burthen to 
the country which supports them 

But whither am [ going? Our per 

secutors would hive us to kiss cous 
fette:s, and hue to our hearts the inur 

dere:s of our brethren, in return f+ 
the jnveteracy which they niaunilest 
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against us every where but in France, 
Theslightest expression of grief wrung 
from us marks us a ferocious peo, le 
They wish to take from us even the 
last distant hope of future bay pines, 
to seize whatever belongs to us most 
legitimately, and that, like senseles 
victims, we should in the mean tine 
retrain from any sign of resentment, 
which, powerless in itself, excites only 
derision or contempt.” i 

This we fear is a faithful picture, 
and as such, it proclaims loudly the 
sanguinary excesses of misguided and 
persecuing-men. *The religion of 
Christ requires that we should live as 
brethren, and not maintain its dic. 
tates by excesses that would disgrace 
the most ferocious savaces that disco. 
very has yet beld up to our notice. 

The next important document in 
this volume is the imperial and royal 
decree fiom the palace of St. Cloud, 
May 30, 1806, the object of which 
was to cal] together an assembly of 
the principal jews to deliberate upon 
the means they might deem the fittest 
** to re-establish among their brethren 
the exercise of mechanical arts and 
useful professions, in order to replace 
by an honest industry the shameful 
resources to which many of them have 
resorted from generation to genera 
tion, these many centuries.” It was 
therefore deerced that on the 15th July 
following, an asse mbly of individuals 
protessing the Jewish religion and re- 
siding in the French territory, should 
be formed in Paris. The assembl 
Wes accordingly tormed ot upwards 
of one hundred deputies from the dif- 
ferent departments, and their first 
sitting took place on the 26th July, 
their sabbath day, but which they 
loyally disregarded in obedience to 
their ‘* ancient laws, which com- 
mand above all things a prompt obe- 
dience to all orders whatever from 
their sovereign.” 

It deserves to be remarked, that in 
this assembly of Jews, under. their 
= system, great good sense, 
snow ledge, and propriety, were dis 


nlayed; as much indeed as could have 
me expected from any assembled 
number of people of any persuasion. 
This may serve to shew that the pre 
tended amelioration that is so osten 
tatiously yaunted as the ostensible ob- 
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ject of this convocation of them, is 
liable to great suspicion. By a de- 
cree of the first national assembly 
they had been admitted to the rights 
of citizens of France, and the good 
etfects of this salutary toleration ap- 
pears to be abundantly visible in the 
assembly we are now considering. 
What further benefits they require, 
or Bonaparte may be able or disposed 
to vive, it is not easy to foresee; the 
designs of that subtle and crafty 
tyrant are not always to be penetrated 3 
and while some pretend that he is me- 
ditating the yigantic plan of re-esta- 
blishing them in Syria as a distinct 
nation, others hint, that a very enor- 
mous contribution was levied upon 
them as a return for his promised 
protection and goodness. It is not 
improbable that it may thus end, in 
procuring to Bonaparte a necessary 
supply of money, in gratitying his 
love of pomp and shew, and in luliing 
the Jews into a pleasing hope of pu- 
litical and religious regeneration. Be 
this however, as it may, the assem- 
bling of a Jewish Sanhecrim in a 
Chirisiian capital is an event so striking 
and so singular, that it cannot be con- 
templated without various sensations. 
Connected with religious faith and 
persua ion it excites strong emotions ; 
the nation whom the Lord had de- 
clared he ‘ would scaiter among all 
people fom one end of the earth even 
untu the other.” and among whom it 
was pronounced ** they should find no 
ease, neither should the sole of their 
foot have a rest,” that nation thus 
partly assembled to deliberate upon a 
sort of political resuscitation, and in- 
viting their brethren throughout the 
whole of Europe to assist at their de- 
liberations, under the sanction of a 
powerfnl and conquering monarch, 
is a spectacle not to be contemplated 
with indifference by those who re- 
member also that it has been said 
the should one day “ rule the nations 
with arod of iron, and dash in pieces” 
those who had afflicted them “ like 
a poiier’s vessel.” - In this point of 
view therefore, this pPaven™ must 
be regarded as a singular event; it is 
not however, in the power of man to 
argue as to any fulfiiment of: events 
from this circumstance; but the 
mind naturally rever's ‘© so promi- 
bent a dogma of the Christian faith. 
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We return now to the abstract of 
the work. 

In the second sitting of July the 
29th, some Commissioners of Bona- 
parie were instructed to propose 
twelve questions to the assembly for 
their answer. Some of these ques- 
tions appear to involve subjects of 
mere curious speculation, while others 
have evidently a deeper purport than 
is manifest froma superficial conside- 
ration of them; for example the sixth, 
‘ Do the Jews boru in France and 
treated by the law as French citizens, 
acknowledge France as their country ? 
Are they bound to defend it? Are 
they bound to obey the laws, and to 
follow the directions of the civil 
code?” Those who are best acquaint- 
ed with the usual policy of the pre- 
sent French government, will best 
know how to appreciate the above. 

The answers returned~ to these 
questions by the deputies are worded 
with extreme caution, and betray a 
constant fear lest they should thwart 
the views or wishes of Bonaparte 
The preparing of these answers occu 
pied several sittings. As a specimen, 
we select the following. 

* ‘Third Question.-- Can aJewess marry 
a Christian, and a Jew a Christian 
scomgn? ur dues the law allow the 
Jews to inicrmarry only among them- 
selces ? 

** Auswer.--The law does not say that 
a Jewess cannot marry a Christian, 
nor a Jew a Christian woman; nor 
does it state ‘hat Jews can only inter- 
marry among themselves. 

** The only marriages expressly for- 
bidden by the law, are those with the 
seven Canaaneab nations, with Amon 
and Moab, and with the Egyptians. 
The prohibition is absolute’ concern- 
ing the sevenCanaanean nations: with 
rezard to Amon and Moab, it is limi:- 
ed, according to many Talmudists, 
to the men of those nations, and does 
not extend to the women; it is even 
thought that these last would have 
embraced the Jewish religion. As to 
Egyptians, the prohibition is limited 
to the third generation. The prohi- 
bition in general applies only to na- 
tions in idolatry. The Talmud de- 
clares formally that modern nations 
are not to be considered as such, since 
they worship, like us, the God of hea- 
ven and earth. And, accordingly, 
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there has been, at several periods, in- 
termarriages between Jews and Chris- 
tians in France, in Spain, and in Ger- 
many: these marriages were some- 
time tolerated and sometimes forbid- 
den by the laws of those sovereigns, 
who had received Jews into their do- 
minions. 

** Unions of this kind are still found 
in France; but we cannoi dissemble 
that the opinion of the Rabbies is 
against these marriages. According 
to their doctrine, although the reli- 
gion of Moses has not forbidden the 
Jews from intermarrying with nations 
not of their religion, yet, as marriage, 
according to the Talmud, requires re- 
ligious ceremonies called Kzduschizm, 
with the benediction used in such 
cases, no.marriage can be religiously 
valid unless these ceremonies have 
been performed. This could not be 
done towards persons who would not 
both of them consider these ceremo- 
nies as sacred; and in that case the 
married ceuple could separate without 
the religious divorce; they would then 
be considered as married civé/ly but 
not religiously. 

** Such is the opinion of theRabbies, 
members of thisassemby. In general 
they would be no more inclined to 
bless the union of a Jewess with a 
Christian, or of a Jew with a Chris- 
tian woman, than Catholic priests 
themselves would be disposed to sanc- 
tion unions of this kind. The Rabbies 
acknowledge, however, that a Jew, 
who marries a Christian woman, 
does not cease on that account, 
to be considered as a Jew by his 
brethren, any more than if he had 
married a Jewess civé/y and not redi- 
giously.” 

We wish our limits would permit 
us to extract also the eleventh and 
twelfth questions with their answers. 
They are, ‘‘ Does the law forbid the 
Jews from taking usury from their 
brethren?” and ‘* Does it forbid, or 
does it allow to take usury from 
strangers !” 

In answering these questions, the 
deputies observed with regard to the 
first, that the Hebrew word nechech 
has been improperly translated usury ; 
jn the Hebrew language it means zn- 
terest of any kind, and not usurious 
interest. Tt cannot therefore, be 
taken in the acceptation now given 
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to the word usury. They obsery 
further, that it is impossible it eye 
could have had that acceptation ; for 
usury is an expression relative to, and 
compared with, another and a lawfa| 
interest, and the text* contains no. 
thing which alludes to the other term 
of comparison. ‘The word nechech, 
they say, answers to the Latin word 
Jfeenus ; to say therefore that it means 
usury, another must be found that 
implies interest ; but no such vocable 
exists in the Hebrew language. 

They give however, rather a lax in. 
terpretation to the law of Moses, 
They maintain that the spirit of its 
application is now lost; it was intend. 
ed to foster benevolence and kindness 
towards each other; but that now 
since the Jews have become a trading 
and mercantile people, they consider 
themselves as authorized to take it 
even from their brethren in affairs 
of commerce and speculation. 

In answering the twelfth question 
they maintain that the law which al- 
lows to take interest from the stran- 
ger, evidently refers only to nations 
In commercial intercourse with them, 
or there would otherwise be a marked 
contradiction between this law and 
numerous passages of scripture,which 
uniformly recommend kindness, good- 
will, and benevolence, towards stran- 
gers. 

With the answers to his questions 
Bonaparte professed himself satisfied, 
requiring however, a religious pledge 
for their strict adherence to the prin- 
ciples contained in them: also that the 
should find a place near the Talmud, 
and thus acquire in the eyes of the 
Jews of al] countries and of all ages, 
the greatest possible authority. Hede- 
creed also, that they should be ratified 
by the decision of the Great Sanhe- 
drim which was to be convoked on 
the 20th October following. 

We must not omit to mention that 
these Jewish deputies celebrated the 





* Deuteronomy (chap. xxiii. v. 19.) 
says, ** Thou shalt not lend upon 
interest to thy brother, interest of 
money, interest of victuals, interest of 
any thing that is lent upon interest.” 
It is almost unnecessary to observe; 
that what is here translated interest 
by the Jewish deputies, is rendered 
by the word usury in our translation. 
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birth of their “august Emperor” with 
reat ceremony and magnificence. 
Sermons were delivered to the assem- 
bled Israelites in French, German, 
and Italian, and in which we found 
more than enough to make us blush 
for human nature. Such base and 
cringing, such impious flattery was 
never before, surely, offered at the 
footstool of a tyrant: we are sorry to 
think that the mind of man, even 
under the most abject circumstances, 
can be so debased, as to present such 
specimens of degraded servility. M. 
‘Tama too, the editor of the present 
volume, may claim his full share of 
this infamy. To say nothing of the 
common routine of adulatory lan- 
guage that is to be found in_ every 
thing that comes from the French 
press connected with Bonaparte, we 
give the following insulting passage 
to our readers without any comment. 

“It (i.e. his Imperial Decree by 
which the Jews were convoked) will 
carry to the most distant generations 
the ‘pleasing conviction, that in our 
times we beheld in our august Empe- 
ror, the dicing image of the Deity! !” 

Besides these wretched effusions, 
called sermons, we have also some 
Ossianic odes composed in Hebrew 
by different Jews, which are remark- 
able only for inflated language and 
hyperbolical praise. Let the follow- 
ing suffice : 

“ How great thy destiny, O Na- 
POLEON! Who can be _ com- 
pared with thee among the glory of 
nations? Who among renowned war- 
riors, among sage lawgivers, ever 
raised his fame near to thine, O first 
of mortal men?—Bright in days of 
old was the glory of Athens and of 
Rome: dim is their light now before 
thee. On thee the eyes of nations 
are fixed; they wonder and bless thy 
name,” 


We cannot conclude our review of 
this book without expressing the 
deep interest that we have felt in the 
perusal of it: it is certainly an im- 
portant work, as connected with an 
event that seems to predict such 
strange and remarkable consequences. 
The translation is executed with con- 
siderable judgment and accuracy. 


(a 
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Recotrections of Parts, in the 
Years 1802-3-4-5. By Joun 
PINKERTON. 2 vols. 8vo. 1806. 

N R. Pinkerton isan author well 
‘i. known by various productions, 

though by none perhaps more than 

by his Geography, a work certainly 
well digested, and with fair allowances 
for human imperfection, and the pe- 
culiar difficulties of the subject, the 
best that has perhaps appeared in 
any country. From the objects to- 
wards which Mr. P. has principally 
directed his attention, we hardly ex- 
pected to find him in the present in- 
stance an accurate or an amusing 
delineator of men and manners. We 
thought he might present some use- 
ful enquiries and a few general ob- 
servations upon such topics as must 
necessarily have forced themselves 
upon his notice during a residence of 
four years in the country: but we 

did not expect to meet with that faci- 

lity of language, that quickness of ob- 

servation, and that interesting ar- 
rangement, which we sometimes find 
in travellers, and which perhaps, are 

in a peculiar manner requisite in a 

person who would describe the man- 

ners and the state of society of the 

Parisians. But we will not anticipate 

our judgment; whether we were dis- 

appointed in our expectations or not, 
the tenor of our remarks will shew. 
If vanity were a prime constitu- 
ent in the composition of an. au- 
thor, we know no man who pos- 
sesses fairer claims to pre-eminence 
than Mr. Pinkerton. His _pre- 
face is replete with it; it lurks in 
many other parts of the work; and 
blazes forth in meridian splendor in 

Chap. xviii. of the ‘second volume, 

which is indeed a disgusting piece of 

egotism. But we were prepared for 
this; he who has read Mr. Pinkerton’s 
preface to the last edition of the 

Geography, and observes with what 

modest complacency he lays claim to 

purity and classical elegance of dic- 
tion, and the grounds too, upon which 
he advances this claim, will not be 
surprised to find him occasionally tres- 
passing against the decencies of feel- 
ing in the present volumes. It de- 
serves to be remarked that Mr. Pin- 
kerion considers himself as one of the 
standard English writers, whose style 
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** foreigners” have pronounced to be 
so intelligible, that they (ranslated it 
very easily ; ang Mr. Pinkeiton more- 
over declares thatthey, the “ foreign- 


ers,” are the only adequate judges of 


the matter, that their tesumony in 
favour of his excellence admits of no 
contention!!, Aware of Mr. Pinker- 
ton’s high pretensions in this particu- 
lar, we paid a particular attention to 
the style of the present work, and 
the first thing we discovered was, 
that he is utterly ignoraut of the true 
use of the subjunctive mood in English. 
Profusely scattered through the vo- 
lumes we find such expressions as 
the following: ‘‘ Yet though the 
French ea most ingenious people” — 
«Though our opposition ée directed 
&c.”—** Though it Ze said that there 
are rude busts in front of a house.” 
In all these instances, and in nume- 
rous others which we have omitted, 
Mr. Pinkerton is speaking of really 
existing facts, and therefore the sub- 
junctive mood ought not to have been 
used. He was probably led into this 
error by supposing that a conjunc- 
tion always governs the subjunc- 
tive mood: but he might have 


learnt from Lowth, from Priestley, 
and from other grammarians, that 
this mood should be used only when 
some contingency, or some doubt is 
implied, otherwise the indicative is 


required. It is astonishing to observe 


what absurdly glaring instances of 


bad grammar he has thus accumu- 
lated; for it is evident that if conjunc- 
tions always governed the subjunctive 
mood, the fullowing sentence from 
another writer ought to stand thus: 

‘“« Though he (i. e. our Saviour) 
were divinely inspired, and spoke 
therefore as the oracle of God, with 
supreme authority; though he were 
endued with supernatural powers, 
and could therefore have confirmed 
the truth of what he uttered by mira- 
cles; yet im compliance with the 
way in which human nature and 
reasonable creatures are usually 
wrought upon, he reasoned.” Here 
then, according to Mr. Pinkerton’s 
plan, we should evidently express all 
this as a doubt, namely, whether our 
Saviour were divinely inspired or not, 
&e. ‘This instance may serve to 
shew, that in the use of the sub- 
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junctive mood we are guided by wha 
we wish to express. 

But besides these, and some other 
trifling grammatical inaccuracies, Mr, 
Pinkerton, as a self-constituted model 
of pure and classical composition, pre. 
sents us with many specimens of the 
following description : 

** Many words have been attempt. 
ed to be introduced by writers of ag 
usurped and meteoric reputation, 
which have already been etiaced by 
the sponge of oblivion!” Vol. 1. p. 45, 

** For like many other sentiment- 
mongers, dramatic and novelzstic.” Ib, 
p. 110. 

** In all ages philosophers have ap. 
peared, who, from their eagerness tq 
storm the castle of fume, &c.” WW, 139, 

Speaking of Rousseau, he has the 
following beautiful metaphor : 

** His admirers foxd/y saw him dart- 
ing the thunderbolts of truth amidst 
the most vivid tints of intellectual 
lightning and the most sonorous peals 
of eloquence’ !! Th. p. 133. 

We give this as a precious effusion 
of nonsense to our curious readers. 
As a specimen of elegant phraseology 
we select the following: 

** Even the wildest savages value at 
they do their own eyes!” Ub. p. 140. 

** By the bye, the statues justly re- 
present, &c.” Ib. p. 205. 

** Tn this however, he is as sophistic, 
&c.” and a few lines afterwards we 
are told that an argument is “ sophistic 
and devious.” Ib. p. 159. 

Sed satis superque. Yet we will 
give one more instance from this self- 
created classic, wherein he seemseven 
to outdo himself. It has been re- 
marked that our language will not 
admit of those daring heights of elo- 
quence which we find in Grecian and 
Roman authors: Burke, who often 
braved this idea, by some efforts of 
genuine eloquence, has been consider- 
ed as too florid by his frigid country- 
men; nay, even Cicero himself was 
censured for appealing to the stones 
of Rome in one of his orations against 
Verres: but what are all these com- 
pared’ to the following climax of 
images ? 

** "This fatal doctrifte, which repre- 
sents equality and inequality as ac- 
cidental to human nature, instead of 
necessary and unavoidable, inwoved 
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in our very texture,! flowing in our 
veins, !! harmonizing our nerves, ! ! ! 
strengthening our bones,!!!! anima- 
tiug every fibre and filament of our 
brains,!!!!! has led, &c.” Ib. p. 286. 
Seriously, it isa phenomenon which 
we are unable to account for, how a 
man who has passed the middle age 
of life can be so miserably deluded as 
to give himself out for a pure and 
classical writer, to vaunt himself upon 
his style, and yet suffer such aliens 
absurdity and vulgarity to escape him. 
We considered it as our duty to enter 
into these particulars, because such a 
glaring instance of vanity has never 
before come under our observation. 
Another objection which we have 
to this work is that Mr. Pinkerton is 
too much a Frenchman; every thing 
that is Parisian is charming. The 
wines, the dinners, the society, all 
are exquisite, and we were not a little 
surprised to find a grave antiquary 
dilating with such epicurean rapture 
upon the luxuries of Pais, and telling 
us how sadly the wines of France 
“excite the amorous passions,” and 
that hence Hows the ‘¢ salacity of the 


French male!!| Who would not sup- 
pose he was talking of a goat or a 


ram? But Mr. Pinkerton’s gallic 
mania goes further than sensual plea- 
sures and erotic delights; he seems 
to be a constant admirer of al] the 
acts of the present ruler of France: 
this isunseemly; and though we know 
that a philosopher aspires to be a cos- 
mopolite, yet the patriotism that can 
applaud and eulogise a professed and 
rancorous enemy is not that which 
deserves to be itself applauded. 
Notwithstanding the boast of Mr, 
Pinkerton in his preface, that even 
in the most trivial topics of the 
present work, ‘* new views are often 
introduced,” we have not met with 
balfa dozen articles that we should 
deem worth transcribing. A great 
part of the first volume is filled with 


strictures upon different tenets of 


Rousseau introduced with as much 
prefatory pomp as if he were about to 
confer some signal benefit upon bu- 
man nature. In these strictures he 
confines himself merely to unquali- 
hed assertion, and that too in a very 
fippant manner. Often he does 
nothing but dogmatize, and then 
exclts at the end of his chapter as 
UniversaLt Mac, Vols Vill. 
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if he had successfully combated the 
arguments of his antagonist. For 
instance, in opposing Rousseau’s 
opinions on a state of nature, he 
takes for granted that the lite of a 
savage is uncomfortable, &c. (p. 105.) 
without considering that his happi- 
hess is commensurate to his capacity 
tor happiness, and therefore he is as 


completely blest as an European petit 


maitre. A savage cannot forma wish 
of bliss beyond whit he already en- 


joys; therefore he cannot be unhap- 


py, since the misery of discontent can 
arise only from a comparison of our 
own state with that ot some happier 
being. When we consider the lite 
ot a savage, we call it unhappy be- 
cause we estimate it by our own: 
but in this way a peer might argue 
for the infelicity of a private gentle- 
man, and so on through every grada- 
tion of rank and wealth. 

The best chapter in the first volume 
is that upon Education (Chap, xxxi.) 
which contains some interesting de- 
tails, and is upon the whole a valua- 
ble piece of information relative to the 
mode of education in Francé. 

The chapters which he denomi- 
nates ‘‘ Fragments,” ‘* Small Talk,” 
&c. &c. are in general vapid and dull, 
and consist of stale anecdotes, that 
have already been given to the world 
in various ways: for instance, we have 
the story of the turkey cock and Boi- 
leau, which was to be found in Hel- 
vetius, and among others, gentle rea- 
der, we have the notable story of the 
grenadier threatening to extinguish 
his Lilliputian officer with his cap! a 
picture of which may be seen in every 
caricature shop in the metropolis. 

As a specimen we extract from the 
first volume the following article re- 
specting the cemeteries of Paris, 

*“ before the. revolution, the 
church-yards in Paris were not nume- 
rous, the burials being cf en in the 
churches themselves. ‘That of the 
Innocents was the largest and most re- 
markable, a predilection for its pre- 
sumed holiness having been adopted 
by the devout. In consequence of 
this, it was so crowded with bodies, 
as to infect the cellars in the neigh- 
bourhood, and to threaten a disgust- 
ing rupture of the walls. ‘lhe bodies 
were therefore removed during suc- 
cessive nights, and the whole paved 

S 
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and reduced to the level of the streets. 
The reports on this subject are curious, 
but seve.e ‘essons of humiliation. 

** since the salutary law, ordaining 
that the dead should not be buried in 
churches, nor even in the city, only 
two church-yards are open in this 
> capital. One of these pub- 

ic cemeteiies is at Ciamart, beyond 
the garden of plants, which serves 
for the southern half of the city, in- 
cluding the Hotel Dieu; the other, 
serving for the northern half, though 
this be arbitrary, is in a small irregu- 
lar vale, on the southern declivity of 
Mont Martre. 

** The latter repository is not only 
jn a picturesque situation, but va- 
riegated by the unevenness of the 
ground; it is surrounded with a 
wall of moulded clay, capped with 
flat tiles, to protect it from the 
weather, and supported by so many 
buttresses, that probably a stone wall 
could have been erected at an equal 
expense. The sexton lives at some 
distance, but it is seldom necessary 
to wait five minutes, before one of 
the numerous dead arrives, when the 
gate is opened. On entering, you see 
to the left a sandy elevation of the na- 
tural soil, declining towards the west. 
The coftn is let down on the edge 
of this declivi-y, to a shelf at a small 
depth, and covered with a few shovels 
full of sand. A husband, wife, or re- 
lation, gives a parting look, sheds a 
few tears, and turns away. If the 
body come from an hospital, it is only 
inclosed in a sack, and borne by two 
men on a hand bier, over which two 
half hoops support a linen cloth. 
Aware of the jndecency of this slight 
inhumation, the sexton will not per- 
mit you to go so far as to command a 
view of the declivity, interspersed 
with coffins and sacks. But the smell 
js offended at the distance of forty or 
fitty yards, if the wind blow from the 
cemetery. Respect is due to the 
dead, and greater decency would be 
commendable. The rapidity with 
which the burials are hastened, also 
deserves reprobation, the bodies never 
being kept above twenty-four hours, 
so that the death can scarcely beascer- 
tained; the bodies are, however, ex- 
posed in the gateway of the hotel, 
with tapers and holy water, which is 
sprinkled over the coffin by the de- 
yout visitants. 


“* Towards the right, or eastern part 
of the church-yard of Mont Martre, 
there is a little deep vale, planted with 
weeping willows and shrubs, inter. 
spersed with neat tombs of stone. This 
part is reserved for those of a superior 
class; and the epitaphs, in French, 
are sometimes elegantly concise. 

[To be continued. | 


The New Farmer's Calendar; or 
Monthiy Remembrancer for all 
kinds of Cyuntry Business; com. 
prehending all the material Im- 
provements in the New Husbandry, 
with the Management of Live 
Stock. Inscribed to the Farmers of 
Great Britain. By a Farmer and 
Breeder. 1 vol. 8vo. 1800. 

fhe number of editions which 

this work has gone through, 
being no less than five in a short 
space of time, isa striking proof of its 
merits and utility. It contains up- 
wards of six hundred closely printed 
pages at the moderate price of half- 
a-guinea. It will be found eminently 
advantageous to all persons concerned 
in rural affairs; the views of agricul- 
tural subjects which it contains, are 
marked by strong judgment and prace 
tical good sense, and without devi- 
ating into the paths of fanciful theory, 
it aims at discarding some useless pre: 
judices that still exist relatively to the 
subjects treated in it. 


The Golden Centenary, or Sequel to 
the Sketch of the Denominations 
of the Christian World; being One 
Hundred Testimonies in Behalf of 
Candour, Peace, and Unanimity, 
by Divines of the Church of Eng- 
land, of the Kirk of Scotland, and 
among the Protestant Dissenters. 
To which are prefixed two Essays, 
the one on the right of Private 
Judgment in matters of Religion, 
the other on the Dignity and Im- 
portance of the New Commandment. 
With an Appendix, containing 
pieces of Poetry, illustrative of the 
Genius of Christianity. By John 
Evans, M. A. \ vol. 8vo. 1800. 

ge ample title-page fully ex- 

presses the contents of this vo- 
lume, the object of which is to serve 
as a supplement to a popular Jittle 
work by the same author, It is of 
namented with a frontispiece cons 
taining the portraits of Blair, Rabeit 
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son, Tillotson, Clarke, and other 
eminent divines. The two Essays 
which are prefixed are written with 
neatness and judgment; and the en- 
tire object of the work is so laudable, 


ORIGINAL 


Tue INVITATION. 


FA’ far dearest William we'll wander 
away 
From that world where Hypocrisy reigns, 
Leave behind us the pow'rful, the rich, and 
the gay, 
Contentment to seek o’er the plains! 
Or embosomed in woods, far retired from 
mankind, 
Ona little domain of our own, 
We yet may the truant Sincerity find, 
Tho' from cities she long since has flown! 
Well pleased, I'd resign all the fading de- 
lights 
And pleasures congenial to youth, 
All my days of ennui, and my gay sleepless 
nights, 
To seek Friendship, and Honor, and 
Truth! 


THE NEW 


Mr. Prosser’s, for various Improve- 
ments upon Smoke or Air Jacks. 
HE first improvement consists in 

making the box, case, or body of 
the single smoke or air jack, to extend 
to the whole length from or near the 
centre of the inside of the chimney to 
the outside or breast thereof inclosing 


' the spindle, and terminating at or near 


the chain-wheel. The second improve- 
ment consists in raising the said spindle 
and chain-wheel, in a slanting direc- 
tion, above the cen‘re of the worm; 
by which the oil flows above the top- 
carriage of the worm without the assist- 
ance of pipes or tubes, the box, case, 
or body being one entire piece (except 
the top, which is screwed or fastened on 
toremove at pleasure),continued from 
or near the centre of the flue to the 
outside of the breast of the chimney, 
and by which the oil put in the box, 
case, or body near the chain-wheel 
runs round and encloses the whole 
work, The third improvement con- 
sists in making the chain-wheel of 

rass or iron, instead of wood, and of 
placing in the groove orspace in which 
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and it is executed with such merit, 
that we cannot help thanking Mr. 
Evans for so useful and interesting a 
present to the Christian world, 


POETRY. 
With my William our cottage a palace 
would seem, 
Where Love would preside at our board, 
Where delight would from Constancy’s eyes 
ever beam, 
And Plenty her comforts afford ! 
No vain speculations, no troubles selfé 
formed, 
Wou'd then our calm moments annoy, 
Nor with hearts in the sun of Prosperity 
warmed 
Should we coldly those moments employ, 
But nurtured by Truth, by Benevolence 
led, 
Our time would pass sweetly away ; 
And, when sinking in peace to our last 
earthly bed, 
Life would seem but a short fleeting day. 
LAURETTA. 


PATENTS. 


the chain or chains run, tagsand holes, 
thereby effectually preventing the 
chains from slipping. 

Thé improved box, case, or body in 
a different form and way, is called the 
compound and skeleton air-jack; be- 
cause it contains various wheels, pi+ 
nions, or cranks, connected with the 
first worm-wheel, or the axle thereof, 
and continued any length, as the situ+ 
ation of the chimney, flue, or place 
in which it may be fixed, may require. 
It is called skeleton, because the body 
may be nade nearly as small as two 
inches wide; from four to eight or 
twelve inches deep; it is called an air- 
jack, because, like the others, the air 
is more the first moving power than 
the smoke. The advantages of this 
form of the box are many and great. 
All the other boxes, cases, or bodies, 
one excepted, are shewn with their 
tops uncovered ; but each of them are 
su — with plate covers, and fasten- 
ed by screws; and each cover has @ 
small hinge, at or near the chain- 
wheels on the outside of the breast of 
the chimney, by which oil or any sub- 
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stitute may be introduced without 
ascending the chimney. ‘lhe boxes, 
cases, &c. are made of cast-iron, or 
any other metal, being first made in 
wood, wider at top than the bottom, in 
order to ease the founder in moulding, 
Sheet-iron or copper are good sub- 
stitutes where cast-iron is not to be 
had. The advantages of this form in 
a box appear still further in a double 
jack, which comes out of the chimney 
and extends to the right and left hand; 
as in the old way three bevil gear- 
wheels are required, but inthis way 
one wheel is fixed in the middle of the 
spindle, which running to the right 
and left, and working with those inthe 
narrow box, will answer the end of the 
three-bevil year-wheels, placed in the 
old way, to the extremity of which a 
chain-wheel may be added. 


Mr. De BERENGER’S, fur preparing a 
certain Animal Substance as a Sub- 
stitute for Horse-hair, &c. used for 
Cushions, Carriages, Sofas, &c. 

HIS substitute is manufactured 

of the hair or coat of hogs, not 
the bristles or mane, but that of the 
body; long hair of large hogs is best, 
but even that of pigs may be used. After 
killing the animal, the hair is to be 
scraped off as usual; then washed and 
thrown into lime-water and left one 
or two days. This immersion in lime- 
water destroys every fleshy substance, 
and completely prevents putrefaction. 

It is next washed in cold water, and 

twisted into a cord about the thickness 

of a goose-quill, which is forced into 

a tin, glass, or other tube while it is 

twisted. This tube is about three 

quarters of an inch in diameter, and 
may be from fifteen to thirty inches 
or more in length. This cord will 
readily coil itself round in the inside, 
and a stick may be occasionally intro- 
duced to force it quite tight. When a 
sufficient number of these tubes are 
filled, and corked up close at both 
ends, they are placed ina copper of 
boiling water for two hours. The hair 
is then to be taken out of the tubes, 
jeft to cool in solid pieces, and after- 
wards unpicked, when it will be found 
quite curly. It is then looseiy thrown 
into large earthen pans with fine dry 
sand at the bottom, and a layer of dry 
sand sifted over every layer of hair, 
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till the pans are filled; they are then 
covered with brown paper and put 
into an oven for three or four hour, 
with a heat nearly sufficient to bur 
the brown paper. When the sand is 
cold it is passed through a sieve; the 
hair will then possess a good curl and 
a fine elastic power, is perfectly clean 
and incapable of engendering any 
vermin. 

A small wheel or any machine for 
twisting may also be used for twisting 
this hair before it is put into the tubes; 
but whether twisted this way or with 
the fingers, the hair should be damp, 
but the cords need not be long. 


Mr. Witcox’s, for Improvements in 
Sleam Engines. 
"'. aor improvements are con- 
fined to the rotary steam engine, 
and consist exclusively in certain parts 
generally known by the appellation of 
gates, pallets, valves, or cocks; which 
by their particular and novel con- 
struction, are capable of confining 
steam or other elastic or dense fluids 
between the gates, valves, &c, These 
gates or valves move between the in- 
side of a fixed cylinder and the outside 
of an inner cylinder. The insterstice 
is securely covered with lids; the said 
pallets being fixed, the one to the 
outer, and the other to the inner or 
revolving cylinder; and whilst a pas 
sage is formed on each side of the gate 
in the stationary cylinder, one of these 
passages communicate with the boiler, 
the other with the condenser, and thus 
the steam or fluid is brought to act 
between the said gates that are opened 
and shut from the external part of the 
engine by gear, similar to what is used 
in the present steam engines ; and the 
inner or revolving cylinder is forced 
round in the circle it prescribes by 
the elasticity of steam or fluid pressing 
against the pallet fixed to the revolving 
cylinder, which pallets, while passing 
each other, either double up, turn on 
their edges, or slide backwards and 
forwards, upwards or downwards, or, 
in other cases, turn on their own 
axes. 

The powers of this machine produce 
their whole effect without any reactiou 
or diminution, friction alone excepted, 
which in the present instance is vely 
trifling. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED & ECONOMICAL SOCIETIES. 


Revort of the Rovat CouLece of Public have, for the most part, re- 


Puysicians respecting the State 
of VACCINE INOCULATION. — 
rgEXHE Roval College of Physicians 
| of London, having received his 
Majesty's Commands, in compliance 
with an Address from the House of 
Commons, ‘* to inquire into the state 
of Vaccine Inoculation in the United 
Kingdom, to report their Opinion and 
Observations upon that Practice, upon 
the Evidence which has been adduced 
in its support, and upon the Causes 
which have hitherto retarded its gene- 
ral adoption ;"—Have applied them- 
selves diligently to the business refer- 

red to them. 

Deeply impressed with the impor- 
tance of an inquiry which equally in- 
volves the lives of individuals, and the 
public prosperity, they have made 
every exertion to investigate the sub- 
ject fully and impartially. In aid of 
the knowledge and experience of the 
members of their own body, they have 
applied separately to each of the Li- 
centiates of the College; they have 
corresponded with the Colleges of 
Physicians of Dublin and Edinburgh ; 
with the Colleges of Surgeons of Lon- 
don, Edinburgh, and Dubtin; they 
have called upon the Societies esta- 
blished for Vaccination, for an account 
of their practice, to what extent it has 
been carried on, and what has been the 
result of their experience; and they 
have, by public notice, invited indivi- 
duals to contribute whatever informa- 
tion they had severally collected. 
They have in consequence been fur- 
nished with a mass of evidence com- 
municated with the greatest readiness 
and candour, which enables them to 
speak with confidence upon all the 
principal points referred to them. 

I, During eight years which have 
elapsed since Dr. Jenner made his dis- 
covery public, the progress of Vacci- 
nation has been rapid, not only in all 
parts of the United Kingdom, but in 
every quarter of the civilized world. 
In the British Islands some hundred 
thousands have been vaccinated, in our 
Possessions in the East Indies upwards 
of 800,000, and among the nations of 
Europe the practice has become ge- 
heral, Professional men have sub- 
mitted it to the fairest trials, and the 


ceived it without prejudice. A few 
indeed have stood forth the adversaries 
of Vaccination, onthe same grounds 
as their predecessors who opposed the 
Inoculation for the Small Pox, falsely 
led by hypothetical reasoning in the 
investigation ofa subject which must 
be supported or rejected, upon facts 
and observation only. With these 
few exceptions, the testimony in fa- 
vour of Vaccination has been most 
strong and satisfactory, and the prac- 
tice of it, though it has received a 
check in some quarters, appears still 
to be upon the increase in most parts 
of the United Kingdom. 

ll. The College of Physicians, in 
giving their Observations and Opi- 
nions on the practice of Vaccination, 
think it right to premise, that they ad- 
vance nothing but what is supported 
by the multiplied and unequivocal 
evidence which has been brought be- 
fore them, and they have not consi- 
dered any facts as proved but what 
have been stated from actual obser- 
vation. 

Vaccination appears to be in gene- 
ral perfectly safe; the instances to 
the contrary being extremely rare. 
The disease excited by it is slight, and 
seldom prevents those under it from 
following their ordinary occupations, 
It has been communicated with safety 
to pregnant women, to children dur- 
ing dentition, and in their earliest 
infancy: in all which respects it pos- 
sesses material advantages over Inocu- 
lation for the Small Pox; which, 
though productive of a disease gene- 
rally mild, yet sometimes occasions 
alarming symptoms, and is ina few 
cases fatal. 

Thesecurity derived from Vacci- 
nation against the Small Pox, if not 
absolutely perfect, is as nearly so as 
can perhaps be expected frdm any hu- 
man discovery; for amongst several 
hundred thousand cases, with the re- 
sults of which the College have been 
nade acquainted, the number of al- 
ledged failures has been surprizingly 
small, so much so, as to form certainly 
no reasoable objection to the general 
adoption of Vaccination; for it ap- 
pears that there are not nearly so many 
failures, ig a given number of yac- 
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cinated persons, as there are deaths in 
an equal nuinber of persons inoculated 
for the Small Pox. Nothing can 
more clearly demonstrate the superi- 
ority of Vaccination over the Inocu- 
lation of the Smail Pox, than this con- 
sideration; and it is a most important 
fact, which has been confirmed in the 
course of this inquiry, that in almost 
every case, where the Small Pox has 
succeeded Vaccination, whether by 
Inoculation or by casual infection, the 
disease has varied much from its ordi- 
nary course; it has neither been the 
same in the violence, nor in the dura- 
tion of its symptoms, but has, with 
very few exceptions, been remarkably 
mild, as if the Small Pox had been de- 
prived, by the previous Vaccine dis- 
ease, of all its usual malignity. 

Thetestimonies before the College 
of Physicians are very decided in de- 
claring, that Vaccination does less 
mischief to the constitution, and less 
frequently gives rise to other diseases, 
than the Small Pox, either natural or 
inoculated. 

The College feel themselves called 
upon to state this strongly, because it 
has been objected to Vaccination, that 
it produces new, unheard-of, and mon- 
strous diseases. Ofsuch assertions no 
proofs have been produced, and, after 
diligent inquiry, the College believe 
them to have been either the inven- 
tions of designing, or the mistakes of 
ignorant men. In these respects then, 
in its mildness, its safety, and its con- 
sequences, the individual may look 
for the peculiar advantages of Vacci- 
nation. The benefits which flow from 
it to society are infinitely more consi- 
derable, it spreads no infection, and 
can be communicated only by Inocu- 
lation. It is from a consideration of 
the pernicious effects of the Small 
Pox, that the real vaiue of Vaccination 
is tobe estimated. The natural Small 
Pox has been supposed to destroy a 
sixth part of all whom it attacks; and 
that even by Inoculation, where that 
has been general in parishes and towns, 
about one in 300 has usually died. It 
is not sufficiently known, or not ad- 
verted to, that nearly one-tenth, some 
years more than one-tenth of the whole 
mortality in London, is occasioned by 
the Small Pox; aud however benefi- 
cial the Inoculation of the Small Pox 
may have been to individuals, it ap- 
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pears to have kept up a constant source 
of contagion, which has been th 
means of increasing the number of 
deaths by what is called the Natura 
disease, It cannot be doubted tha 
this mischief has been extended by 
the inconsiderate manner in which 
great numbers of persons, even since 
the introduction of Vaccination, are 
still every year inoculated with the 
Small Pox, and afterwards required 
to attend two or three times a week at 
the places of Inoculation, through 
every stage of their illness, 

From this, then, the Public areto 
expect the great and uncontroverted 
superiority of Vaccination, that it 
communicates no casual infection, 
and, while it is a protection to the in- 
dividual, it is not prejudicial to the 
Public. 

Ill. The College of Physicians, in 
reporting their Observations and Opi- 
nions on the Evidence adduced in 
support of Vaccination, feel them. 
selves authorized to state that a body 
of Evidence so large, so temperate, 
and so consistent, was perhaps never 
before collected upon any medical 
question. A discovery so novel, and 
to which there was nothing analogous 
known in nature, though resting oa 
the experimental observations of the 
Inventor, was at first received with 
diffidence; it was not, however, difl- 
cult for others to repeat his experi- 
ments, by which the truth of his ob- 
servations was confirmed, and the 
doubts of the cautious were gradually 
dispelled by extensjve expericuce 
Atthe commencement of the practice, 
almost all that were vaccinated wert 
afterwards submitted to the Inocula 
tion of the Small Pox; many under 
went this operation a second, and eyes 
a third time, and the uniform succes 
of these trials quickly bred confidence 
in the new discovery. But the evi- 
dence of the security derived from 
Vaccination against the Small Pot 
does not rest alone upon those who 
afterwards underwent Variolous luo 
culation, although amounting to many 
thousands; for it appears, from nt 
merous observations communicated 0 
the College, that those who have beet 
vaccinated are equally secure agains 
the contagion of epidemic Small Pox. 
Towns indeed, and Districts of th 
Country, in which Vaccination 
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heen general, have aftewards had the 
Small Pox prevalent on all sides of 
them without suffering from the con- 
tagion. Thereare also in the evidence 
a jew examples of epidemic Small Pox 
having been subdued by a general 
Vaccination. It will not, therefore, 
appear extraordinary that many who 
have communicated their observa- 
tions should state, that though at first 
they thought unfavourably of the 
practice, experience had now remov- 
edall their doubts. 

It has been already mentioned, that 
the evidence is not universally fa- 
vourable; although it is in truth 
nearly so, for there are a few who en- 
tertain sentiments differing widely 
from these of the great majority of 
their brethren. The College, there- 
fore, deemed it their duty, in a parti- 
cular manner, to enquire upon what 
grounds and evidence the opposers of 
Vaccination rested their opinions. 
From personal examination, as well as 
from their writings, they e:deavoured 
to learn the full extent and weight of 
their objections. They found them 
without experience in Vaccination, 
supporting their opinions by hearsay 
jnformation, aud hypothetical reason- 
ing, and, upon investigating the facts 
which they advanced, they found them 
to be either misapprehended or mis- 
represented; or that they fell under 
the description of cases of imperfect 
Small Pox, before noticed, and which 
the College have endeavoured fairly 
to appreciate. 

The praetice of Vaccination is but 
of eight years standing, and its pro- 
moters, as well as opponents, must 
keep in mind, that a period so short is 
too limited to ascertain every point, or 
to bring the art to that perfection of 
which it may be capable. The truth 
of this will readily be admitted by 
those acquainted with the history of 
Inoculation for the Small Pox. Vac- 
citation is now, however, well under- 
stood, and its characteraccurately de- 
scribed, Some deviations from the 
ustial course have occasionally occur- 
ted, which the Author of the practice 
has called spurious Cow Pox, by which 
the Public have been misied, as if 
there were a true and a false Cow Pox, 
but it appears, that nothing more was 
meant, than to express irregularity or 
dilerence from that cominen form 
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and progress of the Vaccine Pustule 
from which its efficacy is inferred. 
Those who perform Vaccination ought 
therefore to be well instructed, and 
should have watched with the greatest 
care the regular progress of the Pus- 
tule, and learnt the most proper time 
for taking the matter. There is little 
doubt that some of the failures are to 
be imnputed to the inexperience of the 
early Vaccinators, and it is not unrea- 
sonable to expect that farther obser- 
vation will yet sug.est many improve- 
nents that will reduce the number of 
anomalous cases, and furnish the 
means of determining, with greater 
precision, when the Vaccine disease 
has been effectually received. 

Though the College of Physicians 
have confined themselves in estima- 
ting the evidence to such facts as haye 
occurred in their own country, be- 
cause the accuracy of thein could best 
be ascertained, they cannot be insen- 
sible to the confirmation these receive 
from the reports of the successful in- 
troduction of Vaccination, not only 
into every part of Europe, but 
throughout the vast Continents of Asia 
and America. 

IV. Several causes have had a par- 
tial operation in retarding the general 
adoption of Vaccination; some writers 
have greatly undervalued the security 
it affords, while others have considered 
it to be of a temporary nature only; 
but if any reliance is to be placed on 
the statements which have becu laid 
before the College, its power of pro- 
tecting the human body from the 
Small Pox, though not perfect indeed, 
is abundantly suflicient to recommend 
it to the prudent and dispassionate, 
especially as the Small Pox, in the 
few instances where it has subse- 
quently occurred, has been generally 
mild and transient. ‘The opinion that 
Vaccination affords but a temporary 
security is supported by no analogy in 
nature, nor by the facts which have 
hitherto occurred. Although the ex- 
perience of Vaccine Inoculation be 
only of a few years, yet the same dis- 
ease, contracted by the Milkers of 
Cows, in some distiicts has been long 
enough known to ascertain that jn 
them, at least the unsusceptibility of 
the Small Pox contagion does not wear 
out by time. Another cause, is, the 
charge against Vaccination of pro- 
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ducing various new diseases of fright- 
ful and monstrous appearance. 

Representations of some of these 
have been exhibited in prints in a way 
to alarm the feelings of parents, and to 
infuse dread and apprehension into 
the minds of the uninformed. Publi- 
cations with such representations have 
been widely circulated, and though 
they originate either in gross igno- 
rance, or wilful misrepreseutation, yet 
have they lessened the confidence of 
many, particularly of the lower classes, 
iu Vaccination; no permanent effects, 
however, in retarding the progress of 
Vaccination, need be apprehended 
from such causes, for, as soon as the 
Public shall view them cooily and 
without surprize, they will excite con- 
tempt, and not fear. 

Though the College of Physicians 
are of opinion that the progress of 
Vaccination has been retarded in a 
few places by the above causes, yet 
they conceive that its general adop- 
tion has been prevented by causes far 
more powerful, and of a nature wholly 
different. ‘Ihe lower orders of society 
can hardly be induced to adopt pre- 
cautions against evils which may be 
at a distance; nor can it be expected 
from them, if these precautions are 
attended with expence. Unless there- 
fore, from the immediate dread ot epi- 
demic Small Pox neither Vaccination 
nor Inoculation appear at any time to 
have been general, and when the cause 
of terror has passed by the Public have 
relapsed again into a state of indif- 
ference and apathy, and the salutary 
practice has come to a stand, it is not 
easy to suggest a remedy for an evilso 
deeply imprinted in human nature. 
To inform and instruct the public 
mind may do much, and it will pro- 
bably be found that the progress of 
Vaccination in different parts of the 
United Kingdom will be in proportion 
to that instruction. Were encourage- 
ment given to Vaccination, by offering 
it to the poorer classes without ex- 
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pence, there is little doubt but it 
would in time supersede the Inoculs- 
tion for the Small Pox, and thereby 
various sources of variolous infection 
would be cut off; but till Vaccination 
becomes general, it will be impossible 
to prevent the constant recurrence of 
the natural Small Pox by means of 
those who are inoculated, except it 
should appear proper to the Lezisla- 
ture to adopt, in its wisdom, some 
measure by which those who still, from 
terror or prejudice, prefer the Small 
Pox to the Vaccine disease, may, in 
thus consulting the -gratification of 
their own feelings, be prevented from 
doing mischief to their neighbours, 

From the whole of the above consi- 
derations, the College of Physicians 
feel it their duty strongly to recom. 
mend the practice of Vaccination, 
They have been led to this conclusion 
by no preconceived opinion, but by 
the most unbiassed judgment, formed 
from an irresistible weight of evidence 
which has been laid before them. 
For when the number, the respecta. 
bility, the disinterestedness,. and the 
extensive experience of its advocates, 
is compared with the feeble and im- 
perfect testimonies of its few opposers; 
and when it is considered that many, 
who were once adverse to Vaccina- 
tion, have been convinced by further 
trials, and are now to be ranked among 
its warmest supporters, the truth seeins 
to be established as firmly as the na- 
ture of such a question admits; so 
that the College of Physicians con- 
ceive that the Public may reasonably 
look forward with some degree of hiope 
to the time when all opposition sha'l 
cease, and the general concurrence of 
mankind shall at length be able to put 
an end tothe ravages at least, if not to 
the existence, of the Small Pox. 


Lucas Pepys, President. 
Royal College of Physicians, 
10th April 1807. 
Jas. Hervey, Register. 
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With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 
tn Hand, &c. &c. 


F. FOURCROY, Member of 

e the National Institute of Paris, 

and Professor of Chemistry, has pub- 
lished an enlarged edition of his Phi- 


losophy of Chemistry, which is very 
justly considered as the best elemen- 
tary work on that science. A :ransla- 
tion of this work, by W. Desmand, 
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Esq. is in the press, and may be ex- 
pected in the course of the ensuing 
month. 

Mr. Dawson Turner of Yarmouth, 
will, in a few weeks, commence the 

ublication of The History of the Fuci: 

e designs to include in this work, 
Which will be in royal 4to. coloured 
figures of all those aso which have, 
by Linnzus and subsequent botanists, 
been arranged under this Genus, as 
far as proper specimens can be pro- 
cured, with descriptions in Latin and 
English ; for this purpose the Author 
has already received great assistance 
from the Right Hon. Sir Joseph 
Banks, from Dr. Smith, from T. F. 
Forster, Esq. the present possessor of 
Ellisss Herbarium, from Professor 
Mertens, of Bremen, from Dr. Mohr, 
of Kiel, and from many others of his 
botanical friends; so that by a parti- 
cular attention to the physiology and 
fructification, as well as history of the 

lant, as much light as possible may 

e thrown upon the nature of this 
tribe of vegetables, no less attractive 
from their beauty, than interesting 
from their singularity, 

A new edition, greatly improved, 
of a valuable Class Book for Ladies’ 
Schools, will appear in a short tiine, 
entitled, Dialogues between a Lady 
and her Pupils, describing a journey 
through England and Wales, in which 
a detail of the different arts and ma- 
nufactures of each city and town is 
accurately given, interspersed with 
observations and descriptions in na- 
tural history ; the author, Mrs. Brooks. 

Dr. Anderson will shortly publish 
Views of the past and present State of 
the People of Spain and Italy. 

The Rev. T. Dibdin’s new edition 
of Ames's Typographical Antiquities, 
is to include an outiine of English li- 
terature in this country; several bi- 
ggtaphical and bibliographical anec- 
dotes of an amusing nature, mostly 
original ; a number of fine simile en- 
gravings of old wood cuts, types, prin- 
ters’ devices, &c. and an illustration 
of the progress of engraving in this 
country. As Herbert's edition is 
defective in these two latter parti- 
culars, this will be an interesting 
work to the artist as well as the com- 
jon reader, and also to the collector 

Universay Mae. Vou. VILL 
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of rare and curious books, and the lo- 
ver of English literature. 

The work of Dr. William Hales, 
Analysis of Antient Chronology, an- 
nounced p.44, of our last number, 
will contain an attempt to expiain the 
history, antiquities, and prophecies of 
the nations recorded in the Scrip- 
tures, on principles tending to remove 
the imperfections and discordance 
of all preceding systems of chrono- 
logy.‘ 

A Body of Theology, principally 
practical, in a seriesof Lectures, by 
Robert Fellowes, A. M. is nearly ready 
for publication. These lectures 
amount to fifty-eight, and will furnish 
the clergy with a course of sermons 
for the year. 

Mr. Fellowes is also engaged in a 
work, entitled, A Manual of Piety, 
calculated for the improvement, and 
adapted to the necessities of all sects 
of Christians, extracted from the Holy 
Living and Dying of Jeremy Taylor, 
Bishop of Dowu and Connor, witha 
preface, life of the author, and addi- 
tions, by the editor. 

Jewish Controversy. In the press, 
A Critical and Theological Reply to 
— Crawford, Esq. by M. Bennet. 

In the course of the summer will be 
published, Memoirs of the Voyages, 
Adventures, and exiraordinary long 
life of David Sahnon, now living at 
Liverpool, the only survivor of the 
crew of the Ceuturion man of war, 
in which Lord Anson sailed round 
the wortd. ‘This narrative will con- 
tain the vicissitudes and toils of 104 
years, by land and sea, in various 
parts of the world: a:so the won- 
derful Life of Mary Ralphson, aged 
one hundred and nine years. The work 
will be embeilished with a highly 
finished likeness in colours of that 
Caledpnian curiosity, who has lived 
in three centuries, and enjoyed a 
continuation of good health during 
the reign of King Wiliam, the whole 
of Queen Anve’s, and during the 
reign of the George's to the present 
time, as she at pre ent resides in a cel- 
lar in Kent Street Liverpool, where 
she has been settled upwardsof 50 years. 
She was born at Lochaber, on the 
ist of Jan. 1688 ; took an active part 
“— battles of Dettingen, Fontenoy, 
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Preston Pans, Falkisk, “uliloden, and 
Vai, and foilewed Duke Wil iam in 
all his fortunes. Be-ikles an account 
of the bitt es she has been in, the 
work will con‘ain many interesting 
anecdotes, and sketches of various 
chara fets, 

Mr. Ni btingale. bas made censi- 
derable progress in a new work, to be 
eniitled, A Yortiai ure of ciety; as 
drawn from a view of the societies, 
assemb.ies, associa'ions, institutions, 
Meetings and clubs, in and near the 
meiropolis. Desicned to introduce 
the foreigner and t.e countryman to 
whitever, in societv, is useful, im- 
portant, and ainusing. We under- 
stand this woik is to be embellished 


with poitraits, and select views of 


the most magnificent public buildings 
and halis in the Cities of London and 
W esiminster. 

The foliowing simple mode of pre- 
paring the sc les of shoes, so as to re- 
sist water, and keep the feet dry and 
comfoitabie, is strongly recommend- 


ed —fiocure a -mail quantity of 


boiled linseed cil, which may be had 
of any chymist, and with a brush or 
ray meisten the under part of the sole 
therewith, dry it in gradually by the 
fire, or in the sun, and re; eat it as 
long as the ieather wili imbibe the 
oil ; whew the ieather is saturated wi h 
the oi:, it will repel the wet, and pre- 
vent tle danger of taking cold in the 
feet. Another recommeidaticn to 
using the oil is, it haidens the leather, 
and of course the soies thus prepared 
wear the longer, When applied 
to the upyer leather, or sides of ihe 
Slices, they are apt to crack. 

Son.e ex; eriments have been made 
at Hiudscn’s Ba, with fiezen Gquick- 
silver; it has been reduced to sheets 
as thin as payer, by beaung it with 
a hammer upen an anvil, beth at the 
same temperature as quicksilver. On 
plunging a mass of fiozen quick- 
$i ver ito a giass of warn siier, the 
Jatier was immediately conleaied, the 
giass shivered in a thousand pieces, 
and the quicksjiver again reduced to 
a state of fluidjiy. 

Mr. Walker wiil commencea course 
of Leciures on Philosophy, or the 
Jaws of organic existence, at Edin- 
purshs im the beginning of Novew- 

ei, 
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America. 

The Coffee-plant intreduced from 
the island of Cuba into Florida, about 
1805, has succeeded beyond all ex. 
pectation, and it is supposed, will, at 
no smail distance of time, become a 
considerable article of commerce. 

A Physical and. Medical. Society 
has been established at West Point, 
on tiudson’s River, under the patron- 
axe of Mr. Jefferson, the Secretary of 
state, and Col. Williams, of the ar- 
tillery, the president of the society; 
but their object is the improvement 
in the art of war. 

The practicability of cutting a na- 
vigable canal through the Isthmus of 
Panama, which the Spanish govern- 
ment had represented as impracti- 
cable, has been demonstrated by Dr. 
Mitchill. The former represented 
tiat the waters of the Pacific being 
much more elevated than those of the 
Atianctic; _but Dr. Mitchill has 
proved that political and not natural 
obstacles have hitherto impeded the 
execution of this great work. 

Mr. Jefferson is in possession of se- 
veral busts made by Indians. The 
human form extends to the middle 
of the body, and the figures are nearly 
of the natura! size. Their lineaments, 
s ronyly maiked, exhibit all the pe- 
culiarity of the copper-coloured Abo- 
rigines. There is amongst them an 
aged savage, in which the wrinkles 
and look are very expressive. These 
busts were dug up by some labourers, 
at a place calied Palmyra, on the river 
Tennessee. The matérials they are 
composed of are not known. Some 
think they have been cut with a chis- 
sel or sharp instrument out of solid 
stone; others, that they have been 
moulded out of a soft composition, 
and afterwards baked. Whether they 
aie idols, or only images of distin- 
guished men, is not ascertained ; but 
the execution supposed to have been 
the work of savages is astonishing. 

Denmark. 

The celebrated Danish statuary, 
Thor waldson, now at Rome, has nearly 
finished four beautiful statues, viz. an 
A;ollo, a Bacchus, a Venus, and a 
Ganymede, which are to be sent to 
Pe ersburg. 

M. Wedel is publi: hing at Copent- 


hagen, in numbers, an account of his 
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travels in the interior of the Danish 
provinces, cont aining a large and par- 
ticular detail of the manners and cus- 
toms of ihe peop ile, their rural @co- 
nomy, and the natu al and artificial 
productions of tie country, 

An Institution for Deaf and Dumb, 
has been esta! lished at Kiel in Hol- 
stein some Pray ral of this 
niture is establixhing at Copenhagen, 
with good success. Phe government 
have undertake n to defray the ex- 
pense, and have appoin ed Dr. Cast- 
berg as the head teacher of the Insti- 
tution, he having supplied them with 
the plan for the pre-ent, as the result 
of two years trouble to investigate 
similar establishments. 

Dr. Frydenberg, of Iceland, has 
transinitted a memoir to the Society 
of Rural Economy, at Copenhagen, 
to demonstrate the possibility of con- 
verting the seetang, a marine plant, 
bit herte only used for fue!, into food 
fit for man. in Norway, it has been 
used for making kelp. If the Doc- 
tor's object succeeds, his country will 
no Jonger be subject to such scarcities 
as require all the skill of the govern- 
ment to count erac t. 

A life-boat, improved in Denmark, 
by Capt. Snelling, has been sent to 
Petersburgh. 


years. 


Fr ance. 

A Gr rammar, Ce ito- Britannic, con- 
taining the principles of orthogra, 
pronunciation, and construction of 
words and phrases, accorditty to the 
genius of the Celto-British tongue, has 
been published at Paris, dedic ated to 
the Celtic Academy of France, by 
M. Legonidee, one of the members. 

An Ode to th he Turks has been lately 
published at Paris, by M. Monvel, one 
of the Ordinary secretaries to his 
Highness the Prince Cambaceres, 
Arch-chanceilor ‘of the Empire. 

The Paris ree era announce a new 
Frencl ‘h translation ef Blair's Lectures 
ou Rhetoric and the Beiles Lettres, 
by P. Prevost, Professor of dy wee 
phy at Geneva, Fellow of the Roya 
Society of London, and Corres pon- 
dent to the National Institute.  ‘i'wo 
other celebrated Enelish authors are 
aisoin the hands of the same translator, 
and willappear at Paris in the course 
of the summer, m4 The Philosophy 
ofthe Mind, by Mr. Dugald stewart, 
ead Mr. Maithus aie sayon? opulation. 
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A most voluminous work is in the 
press at Paris, Upon the Cerenonies 
and Religious Cu-toms Te the dif- 
ferent nations of the world, ch are 
exhibited in 425 plates, engrave d by 
the celebrated B. Picaid ‘The letter- 
press description which accompanies 
consists of 4090 pases, con- 
sveral clitical, h storical, and 

ition-, in eleven. folt 
volumes. ‘This new edi ion is per- 
fectly conformible to that of Hollard, 
published at Amie dam in 1787, with 
an additional account of the religion 
of the counttfies discovered since that, 
period. This work, upon large pa- 
er, had become so scaice as to have 
beds sold for 1900 francs, The folio 
edition, upon small Was ne.er 
completed ; the tenth and eleventh 
volumes | been p:inted upon 
lary 
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lately been 
awarded by unicipality of Fou- 
geres,'in Pr , to Alphonso Lemon- 
nier, an itvfant “OF 4 years of age, for 
his couraze in saving the life of a fe- 
male chiid, a-vear older than himself. 
Being alone in agarden, upon the bors 
ders of the river Nauson, the latter fell 
head-foremost into the water, between 
twoand three feet de*p. Lemonicr at 
iirst began to cry, but resolving to de- 

end the water, coe tu the 
k, he was so fortuna e as to seize 
hand of his play-fetlow, and by 
ne as he expressed himself, 
he saved her. His-medai expresses, 
that it was giv y the Mayor: of 
Fouge es to iph. Lemonier, a: sed 
4 years, for saving the life of a child 
of 5. The reverse ef his medal repre- 
sents a star evcircied wit acrown of 
gue, ** Mucta nove 
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very useful institut 
Study of Medicine anc 
Paris, and wiich had iong 
ing in France, 1 
viz. a Hou-e of {ns iruction, conse- 
crated entirely to the instruction of 
1 pupils in medicine and surgery, in the 
prosecution of such courses as tney 
may chuse to conmence and terini- 
nate. in this instiituiion, which ig 
situated at Paris, in the street St. 
Victor, the pupils are pe: feeted ia the 
knowledze of the antieut tanguases, as 
far as may be necessary,at: he sametime 
they are ciapioyed according to their 
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age and capacity, in receiving lessons 
in natural hilosophy, chemistry, and 
descriptive anatomy, previous to their 
going int) physiology and nosology. 
‘They are likewise instructed in Bo- 
tany 4nd the Materia Medica, before 
they enter upon Therapeutics. Their 
tasks are divided into those of days, 
quarters,and years, so that in the course 
of their quinquennium, or five years 
study, every branch of medical science 
may be obtained methodically, and 
with profit to the student. 

In an establishment of this kind, 
the pupils may prosecute their studies 
with less distraction than in the other 
institutions, being assisted by tutors, 
and every possible auxiliary; and 
without, as in most of the colleges 
upon the Continent, the trouble of 
providing for their daily subsistence, 
this being now afforded them at a very 
reasonable charge. And as the go- 
vernors are equally concerned in su- 
perintending the morals, as well as 
the health of their pupils; books, in- 
struments, subjects, &c. are all pro- 
vided by the house. The masters 
also perform in the presence of the 
pupils, or preside in every case where 
the operations of surgery are con- 
cerned. 

Germany. 

The Philosophical Society of Leip- 
sic have offered a gold medal worth 
24 ducats, for the best memoir “‘ Upon 
the heat of light, liberated by a strong 
and rapid compression of the air, in 
which memoir the phenomena rela- 
tive to the question, must be collected 
and explained, and the consequences 
diawn from them.” This memoir 
must be transmitted to the Society on 
or before the first of January 1808. 

imagines Majorum. M. Eickstadt, 
at Jena, has lately published two La- 
tin dissertations, in which he endea- 
vours to prove that the family por- 
traits under this name, and which 
were so highly estimated in the public 
shews of the Romans, were nothing 
more than masked persons, who walk- 
ed in their public processions in dis- 
girise. 

A free translation from the Ger- 
man of the Life of Count Munich, 
General Field Marshal in the Russian 
service, has lately appeared at Paris. 
The original was written by his com- 
patriot, Gerard Antoine de Halem. 


[Aveusr 


Mr. Rittner, at Dresden, has pub” 
lished a print to the honour of Klop- 
stock, consisting of a large Oriental 
landscape, which contains the monv- 
ment of that poet. It is to be followed 
by three others, to Schiller, Herder, 
and Kant. 

Wieland is at present engaged ina 
compete translation of Cicero's Epis. 
tles. 

There is no imaginable subject 
upon which books are not written in 
Germany. M. Meiners has lately 
published a history of the principal 
Insurrections _that have occurred 
among the students in the different 
universities of Europe. The taste for 


literature, damped by the general’ 


events of the war in Germany, begin 
to revive, particularly in Saxony. 
M.M. Kuhn and Wintzer have com- 
pleted a translation of the Lusiad of 
Camoens, which has lately been pub- 
lished at Dresden. M. Boettiger, as 
an antiquarian, meets with much at- 
tention. 

The Chevalier Von Hogenmuller, 
of Vienna, is to leave that city in No- 
vember next, upon his travels in the 
East, in order to illustrate the natural 
history of the horse; he has likewise 
offered his services to the Court of Co- 
penhagen in the line of discovery. 

Dr. John Reid's excellent Treatise 
on Consumption, has been translated 
into German, by Doctor Helmer- 
hausen, of Neustadt, in the Dutchy 
of Saxe Cobourg. 

The first number of a collection of 
poisonous plants, engraved on stone, 
the appearance of the prints equalling 
that of finished wood-cuts, has been 
recently published at Ratisbon. ‘The 
plates are accompanied by a generic 
and specific description of the plants. 
The following are already designated, 
Wolfs-bane, Et ata tty oe 
Marygold, Bears-foot, Black Helle- 
bore, Small Spear-wort, &c. M. Key- 
ser, the author of this work, has pointed 
out the means of discovering an ac- 
cumulation of mephitic gas, in any 
situation, and dispelling it with safety, 

Holland. ’ 

Dr. Kegleloot, a celebrated physi- 
cian in this country, has been engag- 
ed these four years past in a work 
which promised to be the most com: 
plete treatise on Medical Juvispru- 
dence that has ever appeared ; he has 
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collected materials from all the writ- 
ers who have made this branch of 
science their particular study, viz. 
Frank, Arneman, and Plenck, in Ger- 
many—Foderé and Mahon in France 
—Vesace and Cardile in Italy, &c. 
Jt is written in the Latin language. 

The trustees for distributing the 
prizes bequeathed by the late Mr. 
Monckhott, of Amsterdam, have offer- 
ed a gold medal, value 900 ducats, for 
the best memoir upon the Umbilical 
Hernia. The candidates may wrile 
in Latin, French, Dutch, or German. 

Exhibition of the Arts in Antwerp.— 
The mayor of this city has given no- 
tice, that on the 15th of August, a 
public exhibition shall be opened at 
the Exchange in that city, of all the 
productions in painting, drawing, sta- 
tuary, architecture, engraving, me- 
chanism, &c. &e. Artists, therefore, 
and other persons in Holland, wishing 
to avail themselves of that circum- 
stance, were directed to address their 
letters to the directors of the Free 
Drawing School at the Hague. 

The Dutch mode of announcing 
deaths and births ; as the object of the 
first is generally to forbid letters of 
condolence, they sometimes assume a 
whimsical form. The following was 
published by a Protestant Minister in 
the Haerlem Gazette, of February 
last. “The constant companion of 
my days, the worthy half of myself, 
N.N. is lately snatched away from 
me by death. My heart bleeds deeply, 
while my dear and only child, my 
Rose, knows not as yet my loss in the 
best of mothers: every body who 
knew, with any degree of intimacy, 
ny dearly beloved, will feel what I 
have lost in losing her. Nevertheless, 
I do not desire that any should write 
letters of condolence to me, since my 
beloved is now among the blessed, and 
has changed her hosannahs, for halle- 
lujahs,” 

The following is the usual mode of 
announcing a birth with the mother's 
maiden name ! 

My dearly beloved spouse, E. C. H, 
Tading Van Berkinout, is happily de- 
livered this morning of a fine boy. 
W. P. Barnaart. 

Tialy. 

Much curiosity has been excited in 
this country, by the publication of the 
posthumous works of Signor Alfigri, 
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at Florence,, with the date of Lon- 
don, Among them are some severe 
satires, especially against the French 
nation. Of course, their sale has been 
prohibited. 

The King of Naples, Joseph Bo- 
naparte, has instituted a new Aca- 
demy of History and Antiquities, to 
consist of 40 members. The first 20 
are to be nominated by the King, who 
also appoints a perpetual secretary. 
Eight thousand ducats per annum 
are to be paid by the minister of the 
royal household, for the current ex- 
penses of the academy ; two thousand, 
as prizes to the authors of four wor's, 
deemed the most deserving, and these 
are to be distributed ata grand meet- 
ing, held every year. The members 
are to enjoy the privilege of being 
admitted to court. The first meeting 
was held on the 25th of April, when 
the king having received the oaths 
of the members, delivered an oration 
replete with the lively interest he is 
said to take in the institution. M. 
Francisco Danicle, in his reply, gave 
an animated sketch of the epoch, when 
Naples was the cradle of the arts and 
sciences. 

Spain. 


Pestalozian * Schools. 


The Royal 
Pestalozian School, which has been 
lately opened at Madrid, under the 
immediate patronage of the Prince of 
Peace, is conducted by M. Francis 


Voitel, formerly a Swiss captain. He 
has at present umder his care 100 chil- 
dren belonging to the first families in 
the nation, whose improvement amazes 
every observer. A number ofschool- 
masters, tutors, ecclesiastics, and 
others, attend these lessons, in order 
to render the practice more universal. 
A royal commission ‘has also been 
appointed to inspect and report the 
progress of this institution. Several 
persons, experienced in this mode of 
teaching, have lately been sent for 
from Switzerland by M. Voitel. With 
the Prince of Peace, the Duke de Frias 
is become a patron of this undertak- 
ing: he has established one of these 
schools iv Arragon, and anether in- 
stitution for the improvement of agri- 
culture. 

Don Saavedra's Political Emblems, 
for the first time translated, by M. 
Barthelemy, from the Spanish into 
the French, is in the press at Paris. 
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This work, embelbished with 108 en- 
gravings, will form three volumes in 
octavo, inaking 1700 pages. This cele- 
brated author, justly called the* panish 
Tacitus, was ambassador to diiterent 
courts of Europe thirty years, and 
member of the supreme council of the 
Indies. The first edition of his work, 


which has been reprinted in most of 


the European languages, appeared 
in 1640. 

Don Pedro de Escala has recently 
completed his Universal Travelier, in 
45 volumes. [t is compiled from the 
best voyages and travels in a'!l coun- 
tries. The same author is now engaged 
with Travels in Spain. 

Sweden. 

A Grammar of the Russian Lan- 
guage has been published at Stock- 
holm, by Groning; and also a Map of 
the territory belonging to the Govern- 


FNTERTAINMENIS 
$142 BARSET, AvucGustT, 13.— 
A new piece, written by Mr. T. 

Dibdin, called Errors Excepted, was 
performed here this evening. ‘The 
principal characters are 
Frank Woodland. .....Mr. Young 
Commodore Convoy .. .Mr. Fawcett 
Mr. Convoy .. 2.4.00 ..M&. Grove 
Lawyer Verdict ......Mr. Matthews 
Mr, Grumly ........Mr. Waddy 
Old Mannericy .. .....Mv. Chapman 
Tom Manueriey ...+..Mr. De Camp 
Gabriel Invoice .. «++. .Mr. Carles 
Richard ee ee Mr. Liston 
DHILIG «ce 90 00. 0000 00,0 Mrs. Litchfield 
Mrs. Hall .. cexeeeee Mrs. Liston 
Beity Barnes ......+.+Mrs. Powell 
Fanny Freeman ...+..Mrs. Gibbs 

This comedy is of a more sen imen- 
tal nature than is customary with this 
writer, that is, it has more attempts to 
make us cry; and, as these attempts 
are as droll as they can be, the play is 
pure comedy still. 

The story exhibits the rascality of 
a Squire Grumly, who has cheated 
Francis Woodland out of his heredi- 
tary estate; and that of a young high- 
warman, called Invoice, a pathetic 
ruffian, who produces a very awful 
kind of under plot. The author seems 
to have takén this latter hint from 
Mr. Sheridan's Criize, which taiks of a 
new comedy called the Reformed 
Housedreaker. The dialogue is ex- 
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ments of Cothenburg and Bohus, by 
Baron Hernie'ing. 

Goldsmith's History of Greece hag 
recently been translated in the swedish 
language by M. ~iiverstolfe, 

Switzerland. 

Muller, the celebrated historin. 
grapher of Switzerland, has left Scbaif. 
hau-en, totake the chair of a Professor 
at the University of Tubingen, to 
which he has been induced by the 
liberal offers of t.e King of Wir. 
temberg. 

Exertions, it is said, are making to 
re-establish the ancient Heivetic. Lite. 
rary Society, so famous before the 
Revolution. Several swiss have met 
with this view at Zofhingen; and as 
their number increases, it is hoped 
the society will very soon be estabiisii- 
ed upon its ancient footing. 


AND EXHIBITIONS. 


quisitely full of puns and flowery 
speeches: the sudden quirks and de- 
licate monotony of the former, break- 
ing over the Howers of sentiment, re- 
mind oue of a sheep's beil tinkling 
through a field of clover. 

Mr. Dibdiv'’s pew play, in short, is 
like ali his former ones, extremely 
antique in its idea, loval in its pro- 
fession-, and uninstructive in its effect. 
It has atl those obtrusive faults which 
announce a bad writer, and especially 
the comic writers of the day: it ad- 
dresses itself to the ears instead of the 
minds of the audience; its puns are 
its oniv humour, because it is easier 
to produce unexpected assimilations 
of sound, than original combinations 
of ideas: it clothes its sentiment with 
gaudy words, as the ancient sacrificers 
covered the heavy, uncou-h image of 
Pan with flowers; and lastly it begs, 
both in Prologue and Epilogue, with 
stalecom) li »entson the nation, for that 
applause which good writers are con- 
tent modestly to hope for, rather than 
to wrest fro... one by the mere tricks 
of a pauper. In this strange mixture, 
indeed, of loval compliment and peti- 
tion, our farci-comic writers are like 
the sturdy beggars that assail one in 
the street, with ‘* True blue, your 
Honour! King and country! One 
small copper to poor Jack !"—Yet, 
when a critic ventures to remonstrate 
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wi h these gentlemen, they turn upon 
hin, like the ~pani-h beggar, and ex- 
claim, “ We ask for your money, and 
not “our advice.” 

The performers acauitted them- 
selves with c-edit, and the colouring 
they gave to their parts will render 
the play att active, at least for the 
season. A song of a plaintive bur- 
Jesque cast was sung by Mrs. Liston. 
The Epilogue. which turned on the 
comparison of a house toa ship, was 
delivered by Mrs. Litchfield, and well 
received. In fine, the audience seem- 
ed generally disposed to comply with 
the request in the author's Prologue, 
viz. to 

“ Fzcept his errors, and accept his play.” 
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Two new performers have been in- 
troduced on the London boards this 
season at the Hlay-market Theatre, viz. 
Mr. Carrand Mrs. Groves, as Corporal 
Foss and Miss Lucretia Macnab, in Mr. 
Colman’s comedy of the Poor Gentle- 
man. She was not so vulgar as mauy 
of the actresses who represent anti- 
quated belles ; though always spirited, 
and sometimes humourous. But Mr. 
Carr’s manner has been thought too 
hard and dry for. the expression of 
tenderness and fecling; and his stile 
of acting did not by any means appear 
to justify Miss Emily Worthington, 
the Poor Gentleman's daughter, in 
saying, ‘‘ I love that Corporal.” 
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wus HULME, M.D. 
aN F.R.S. (whose death was an- 
nounced page $77, vol. vii.) was born 
at liolm Torp, in Yorkshire, in 1732, 
and the youngest of eleven children. 
His brother, Dr. Joseph Hulme, of 
Halifax, taught him the rudiments of 
medical science; he afterwards be- 
came a pupil at Guy’s Hospital, and 
in 1755 entered into the navy in a 
medical capacity. Hesettled in Lon- 
don in 1768, and published ‘‘ Libellus 
de Natura causa Curationeque Scor- 
bu'i,” with a proposal for preventing 
thescurvy inthe British navy. Inthe 
same year he was elected physician in 
ordinary to the Lying-in Hospital, 
which he resizned in 1784. His next 
«Treatise on the 
illustrated by dis- 
sections, in which a rational method 
ol cure is proposed, he being the first 
phsician who had considered that 
Gisoider as arising chiefly from an 
iInfammation of the intestines and 
omentum. tle was next appointed 
sole physician to the General Dis- 
pensary in Aidersgate-street, instituted 
m 1770, and ene: f the first of this 
sind in this country. He was admitted 
amember of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians in London in 1774, and elected 
physician to the Charter-house in the 
fine year. In January, 1777, he 
Ceivered an oration before the Medi- 
Cai Society of London, of which he 
ha a primary member, and which he 
Pudished under the title of “ Oratio 


publication was a 
Puerpe al ] ever,” 


de se Medica cognoscenda et promo- 
venda cui accessit via tuta et jucunda 
calculum solvendi in vesica avinaria 
inherentem, ab historia calculosi ho- 
minis confirmata.” In 1787, he was 
presented with a gold medal by the 
Royal Society of Medicine at Paris, 
for his treatise on the following prize 
question :—*‘ Rechercher quelles sont 
les causes de l'endurciment du tissu 
cellulaire anquel plusiers Enfans nou- 
veaux nes, sont sujets, et quel doit en 
etre le traitment, soit preservatif, soit 
curatif.” He was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society of London in 1794. 
The Philosophical Transactions of 
1800 contain his “‘ Experiments and 
Observations on the Light sponta- 
neously emitted with some degree of 
permanency from various bodies.” 
In 1801, he communicated another 
paper to the Royal Society upon the 
ame subject, with some Observations 
on Solar Light when imbibed by 
Cantons Phosphorus. The Soviety of 
Antiquaries in Landon elected him a 
fellow in 1795; and he has furnished 
their Archeology with an account of a 
brick brought fiom the site of ancient 
Babylon. On the 2ist of February, 
having unfortunately undertaken to 
examine the top of his house, which 
had received some sudden damage 
from the weather, he fell from a con- 
siderable height, but survived the ac- 
cident till the 28th of March, continu- 
ing exempt from violent pain, and in 
a state of mind entirely composed and 
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resigned. He was interred by his own 
desire in the burial-ground belonging 
to the Charter-house. An inscription 
composed by himself is engraved on 
a marble tablet over his grave. 


Mrs. Martyr (whose death was an- 
nounced vol, V11, p. 563.) so many years 
a favourite with the admirers of 
sprightly characters in the drama, was 
originally a Miss Thornton, daughter 
to a respectable taylor near Holborn, 
aod made her first appearance at 
Vauxhall. In the following season she 
appeared at Covent-garden, 2nd made 
her debut as Rosetta, in Love in a 
Village; she was received with much 
applause, and succeeded in several 
other characters with equal eclat.— 
In “The Follies of a Day,” being a 
neat‘ breeches figure, she acquired 
considerable celebrity as the Page. 
The severest critics allowed her to 
have an excellent voice, a pretty 

-figure, and a sprightly agreeable face ; 
the only objection to the fame she ac- 
quired was, that “ she rattled through 
her parts, and sometimes got applause, 
very seldom taking the pains to de- 
serve it.” Miss Thornton, as is in- 
variably the case with handsome ac- 
tresses, was soon surrounded by a very 
long list of beaux; but Capt. Martyr's 
suit being honourable, him she mar- 
ried. [t was not long before her conju- 
gal fidelity was impeached; and in the 
Green-room her partiality for Messrs. 
Wild and Mahon was no secret. Mr. 
Mahon, it is said, boasted of her fa- 
vours; which, coming to the ears of 
her husband, terminated in a rupture 
and some blows in a coffee-room.— 
A meeting in the field would have fol- 
lowed, but Capt. Martyr considering 
his antagonist as his inferior, he being 
a musician, refused to meet him; he 
was consequently branded as a coward, 
his wife openly deserted him, and he 
soon after ended his life and his mis- 
fortunes together in the King’s Bench, 
where he was a prisoner for debt. Mr. 
Wild, the prompter at Covent-garden, 
afterwards became the patron of Mrs, 
Martyr; in opposition therefore to the 
gentle conduct of her husband, he is 
said to have preached and enforced 
the doctrine of subordination to her 
in such a forcible manner, as often oc- 
casioned a separation between them; 
Mrs. Martyr, however, always sclicited 
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a reconciliation, and lived with thi 
gentleman till, by an accident, one if 
his legs was disabled ; she then forsocg 
him. She afterwards cohabited wij 
Mr. Parke, the celebrated odve plave, 
by whom -he had a child; having. 
fused settlements by different gent, 
men, her passion, it was observed, wy 
not one that could be gratified wij 
money. As a singer as weil as any. 
tress she was never one of the fix 
rate. 

Mr. GrorGe Savitve Carey, 
(whose death was announced page 73) 
had upwards of forty years support 
himself in the character of a public 
lecturer in this country, and was inhi 
64th year of hjs age when he died, fk 
was the son of the celebrated Ham 
Carey, a successful comic writer j2 
the earlier part of the last century, 
who though often in great distres, 
and the author of many conviyial apd 
festive songs, never employed hisinue 
in opposition to the interests of mo. 
rality. It has been long understood 
that Harry Carey was the author of the 
tune and words of Ged save the King; 
this was mentioned by the late Dh, 
Arnold. No other person has ever 
laid claim to this popular composition 
He was the avowed author of the words 
and air of the well-known song Of al 
the Girls that are so smari, which 
cledon and othersingers brought again 
into vogue. Poor Harry Carey, like 
many others who have no regular pr- 
fession, and devote themselves to th 
Muses, was at last reduced to sud 
distress that he did not wait for Nature 
to relieve him from the burthen o 


‘life, and when he was found dead:bal 


only a halfpenny in his pocket. Hor 
much is it to he regretted that th 
man whose song has so often afforded 
pleasure to loyal and patriotic heart, 
and which has at length become th 
chief national strain, should himsel 
have fallen a victim to poverty aml 
despair! G.S. Carey, who was a pot: 
humous child, inherited the misor 
tunes of his father, but he inherited 
also his talents in a great degret, 
though they took another direction. 
He inherited too his moral qualities; 
for though he wrote a vast numberdl 
lyric compositions, they are all ® 
tended to awaken patriotic, gevereus 
and amiable emotions. He wasat fist 
a printer; he attempted the stage eatly 
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in life, but did not display such abi- 
lities as encouraged him to persevere 
jn theatrical pursuits; but though he 
went through various vicissitudes of 
fortune, he always maintained a decent 
appearance, and supported the cha- 
racter of an honest man. He possessed 
musical taste and talents that would 
have raised him to eminence if he 
had cultivated them with diligence, 
or had not been obliged “ to provide 
for the day that was passing over his 
head.” His death may be considered 
as a fortunate event for him, if we may 
not presumeo ascribe it to the kind- 
ness of Providence, as the infirmities 
ofage were gathering upon him, and 
if he had lived much longer, he couid 
not, of course, have subsisted by his 
talents, but must have sunk into one 
of the common asylums of misfortune, 

The Rev. Mark Noble, in his Bio- 
graphical History of England, &e. 
puts this question:—=“‘ Was H, Carey 
the author of the famous song of God 
save the King 2" We believe he was; 
atleast ifthe late George Saville Carey 
was his son—that song has done es- 
sential service to the House of Ha- 
nover—was it wise to suffer the son 
of its composer to die in want? 


Georce Hutton, of Deptford, 
Esq. (see page 83) while master of an 
academy at that place, realized above 
90,0001. the greatest part of which he 
has bequeathed to King’s College, 
Aberdeen, where he received his edu- 
cation. He was uncle to the Rev. Dr. 
Lloyd, Regius Hebrew Professor at 
Cambridge, and minister of St, James's 
chapel, at Leith. 

——_—_—! 

Count DE WELDEREN, (whose 
death was announced page 72) was the 
last male of a family whose nobility is 
so antient that its origin is coeval with 
the formation of society and states in 
the middle ages of history; and which, 
for many centuries back, was seated in 
the Duchy of Guelder, or Guelder- 
land, which, in after.ages, made part 
of the republic of the united provinces 
of the Low Countries. In that coun- 
try, as in many other mixed sovereign- 
ties in that part of Europe, the Eques- 
trian Order formed from the most an- 
cient times, a part of the government 
under their limited sovereigns; and 
hone but families that were noble 
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from time immemorial, and whose no* 
bility was not deriveable from Letters 
of Nobilitation, could be admigted, if 
otherwise possessed of the necessary 
qualifications, This privilege was 
preserved when the Dutchy of Guel- 
der acceded to the confederacy of the 
United Provinces; and the deceased, 
when he came of age, became in can- 
sequence, in right of his birth, a meme 
ber of the Equestrian Order; -and was, 
soon after, by the States of that pro- 
vince, appointed one of their deputies 
to the assembly of the states-general of 
the United Provinces; in which he 
continued until the beginning of 1793, 
when the fabric of that government, 
the happiness of that country, its proe 
sperity, and its independence, were 
swallowed up in the torrent of the 
French revolution.—Count W.was in- 
vested with several places of trust and 
dignity in his own country; and, in 
1762, was appointed envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary of 
the States to his Majesty; and, during 
a residence of eighteen years, gave so 
many proofs of wisdom, prudence, 
conciliatory manners, and integrity, 
in the management of the public bu- 
siness between the two countries, that 
he soon acquired the esteem of the 
first characters in the kingdom, and 
the approbation of the sovereign, who, 
on several occasions, has been gra- 
ciously pleased to express the great re- 
gard he entertained for that minister, 
The war, which, by French intrigue, 
assisted by the patriot party in Hol- 
land, broke out towards the latter end 
of 1780, put an end to his public mis- 
sion. He succeeded his Serene High- 
ness the Prince of Anhalt, about a 
twelyemonth before his decease, as 
Grand Commander of that Order.-= 
Few great men, in public life, have 
sustained a more consistent character 
of loyalty and integrity than Count 
Welderen; from principle and affec- 
tion he was attached to the ancient 
constitution of his country, and to the 
House of Orange; and from them he 
received, throughout the whole pe- 
riod of their prosperity and adversity, 
the most undeniable marks of regard 
and affection, and continued to be 
their friend tothe last. In his private 
life, as a gentleman, his manners were 
mild and amiable; bis social inter- 
overs fullofamenity. He was a warm 
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friend, an indulgent master, and a 
tender husband. His father had been 
ambassador extraordinary to Geo. II. 
upon his accession, in the year 
1727. He was born at the Hague, in 
Holland, Jan. 19, 1725; and married, 
in 17590, Anne Whitwell, who had 
been maid of honour to her Royal 
Highness the late Princess of Orange, 
and was sister to the late Lord Howard 
de Walden and Braybrooke, and of 
the late Mrs. Griffin, wife of the late 
William Parker, D.D. By her he had 
two children, a son and a daughter, 
who both died infants; his countess 
died in April, 1796, at the Hague, in 


her 75th year; when domestic losses 
(his only brother, a lieutenant-general 
in the army, and commandant of 
Maestricht, having, after the fall of 
that place, died a few weeks before, in 
his house, where he had taken refuge) 
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added to public misfortunes, pro pted 
him to return to this countiy, where, 
both from friends and relations, he 
met with such unbounded cordiality 
and friendship as to afford bim, in the 
bitterness of his last years, an abundant 
source of consolation, which was felt 
by him, and is recorded here with the 
most sincere and ‘grateful sensibility, 
lis remains were interred in the New 
Chapel of St. James’s, Tottenham. 
court-road, on the 19th of June. 


The Right Hon. Lady Dowager 
SOUTHAMPTON /see page 72) wis 
daughter and co-heiress of Vice-adii- 
ral Sir Peter Warren, K.B. 
married in 1758, and was left a widow 
in 1797. Her remains were interred, 
with those of her noble husband, in 
St. _— chapel, in the Hampstead 
road, 


She was 
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ONAPARTE is returned to Pa- 

ris. The hero is returned to re- 
ceive the congratulations of all his 
subjects. France, which our dull po- 
liticians had in their closets blotted 
out of the map of Europe, now gives 
the law, and reigns lord paramount. 
Her emperor left Paris for a year, and 
in that time what has he not accom- 
plished? The early victories of this 
wonderful man placed him on a level 
with the greatest commanders this 
world has seen: to whom shall we now 
compare him? The passage of the 
Alps, and the battle of Marengo; the 
battle of Austerlitz, and campaign 
which led to it; the battles of Jena 
and Friedland, with the concluding 
conference at Tilsit; these are battles 
and subversions of kingdoms, that, as 
Jong as military glory is the theme of 
general applause, must elevate the 
hero of France high above his prede- 
cessors in the same career. France 
formerly adored their grand mo- 
narque. A Louis XV. and a Louis 
XVI. were greeted with acclamations : 
what must have been those acclama- 
tions, those shouts of applause, when 
the hero returned, after accomplishing 
what the ambition of Louis XIV. 
could never conceive. If he is our 
enemy, we cannot enviously pluck 
from him his justly acquired laurels. 
The claims he has on the gratitude of 


France are undoubted: from the low. 
est state of confusion he has raised her 
to the highest pitch of glory. 

But is there not something more in 
these exploits, than the superficial ob- 
server acknowledges? This change in 
the state of Europe, is it not connected 
with events, which may call the atten- 
tion of all mankind?’ Without endea- 
vouring to find the hero in ancient 
prophecies, as some have done, and 
we will not say that they have done it 
injudiciously; without implicitly re 
lying on those who assure us that heis 
the man on the white clouds in the 
Revelations, witha golden crown on 
his head, and a sharp sickle in his 
hand, to reap the harvest of the earth: 
without committing ourselves to de- 
clare that he is the angel of God, 
commissioned for high and important 
purposes, though it is to be noticed 
that the moral qualities of the ageat 
do not prohibit that epithet being 
applied to him: whatever he may be, 
we cannot doubt, that through him 
Europe has undergone a great change: 
and, whatever may have been the cost 
of it, the consequences are such, % 
will lead the rising generation to est- 
mate themselves and their fellow crea- 
tures in a very different manner from 
what they have been accustomed t 
do for the last twelve hundred aad 
sixty years. 
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One circumstance demands pecu- 
Wherever Bona- 

intole- 

Freedom 

1 iblished by 

m at home, and it is made a part of 
le terms of peace with other nations. 
gland had been torn to pieces by re- 
s dissentions. In that country 

he reformation was carried farther by 
that eminent bod martyrs, com- 
moniy called the Polish brethren, than 
tther and Calvin, and their adhe- 
iid acknowledge. The Po- 
lish brethren bated tvranny over them- 
selves, and they would not tyrannize 
overothers. It is not tobe wonderedat, 
that popish zeal and barbarity should 
plot and’ accomplish their ruin, and 
that the Calvinists should rejoice at 
it; for the Polish brethren aboininated 
the cruelty of Calvin, in the murder 
of Servetus, as much as if it had been 
committed: by popish priests. The 
Polish brethren were driven, afier 
suflering extreme hardships, from 
their country; but their works have 
enlightened all Europe. The decree 
of Bonaparte, by which Warsaw is 
erected into a dutchy, establishes 
completely the freedom of religion; 
and the successors of the Polish bre- 
thren may now worship without fear 
or restraint the God of their saviour. 
The circumstance of religious free- 
dom springing up from France may 
justly astonish us. ‘This country had 
been above all others noted for its 
cruelty against the protestants. The 
day of St. Bartholomew and the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantz presented 
scenes, at which humanity shudders, 
France has nobly wiped away these 
stigmas, by the freedom in religion 
which it has not only established in its 
own dominions, but has introduced 
into so many other countries on the 
continent. Spain and Portugal will 
soon feel the effect of this disposition 
; rte; and, as the inquisition 
been for some time deprived of 


ot 


we 


in Bonapa 


much of its authority, we may expect 


to hear that it is entirely abolished, 
and all its trumpery of monks and 
nuns driven away as completely as it 
has been done in France. The Eng- 
lish nation will longer retain the pre- 
judice. Wedid not reform the ca- 
lendar, till the shame of ignorance 
forced us into jt; and, though we pro- 
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fess to be protestants, we shall be the 
last probably to acknowledge that a 
difference in religious opinions Is no 
reason for a diflerence in civil rights ; 
and that there is no connection be- 
tween eating bread and drinking wine 
ina church with certain ceremonies, 
disgusting perhaps to the receiver, 
and the occupancy of a post in the 
army, or navy, or the law. The Hot- 
tentots have an odd ceremony in mars 
riage, which creates the disgust of the 
civilized European: this rite of eating 
bread and drinking wine, when forced 
upon a person, is infinitely more so in 
the eye of reason, and of its repug~ 
nancy to christianity, there cannot be 
a doubt in the mind of any one who 
considers the origin of the institution, 

At Paris, Bonaparte has received the 
heads of all the constituted authori- 
ties, and addresses of congratulation 
from every part of the kingdom, The 
protestants and the Jews have equally 
had access to him. What his active 
spirit has planned, or is planning, it 
is not easy to conjecture. In his own 
empire he is patronising every thing, 
which can be for its benefit, Weare 
now the only power in hostility to 
him, and he has accepted the media- 
tion of Russia to bring about a recon. 
ciliation. What his terms will be, 
we know not: ‘yet, it is very probable, 
that they will not be so high as are ge- 
nerally imagined. He who has used 
his victories so mildly, and restored 
to the conquered so much more than 
they had reason to expect, will from 
mere motives of policy accede to mo- 
derate terms with the only natior, 
which presents an obstacle to, his 
wishes, 

The restoration of peace to the con- 
tinent of Europe would be hailed after 
so many years of tumult as a great 
blessing: but it is not yet complete, 
and new wonders threaten its repose, 
The little apposition made by the 
chivalrous King of Sweden cannot be 
of long duration. His doom is fixed, 
He must quit Pomerania and his Ger- 
man dominions. The Pomeranians 
will feel not one sentiment of grief at 
the separation. His conduct in alter. 
ing their constitution is not forgotten; 
and his vapouring manifestos, how- 
ever satisfactory they may be to his 
supposed high spirit, are no compen- 
— to his German subjects, for the 
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calamities they have suffered, in con- 
sequence of the part which he has 
taken inthe war. Stralsund is still in 
his possession; but it is closely be- 
sieged, and probably before this writ- 
ing shall appear in public, it will be 
surrendered to the French. ‘The 
Engii-h troops that went to its relief, 
and the greater part of the inhabitants 
will escape to the Isle of Rugen, and 
there by means of our fleet they may 
remain for’ some time in a state of 
inactive s: curity. 

The determination of the King of 
Sweden to resist to the last, where no 
hope seems to remain of gaining «ny 
thing by the contest, will probably 
bring upon him more evils than the 
Joss of his German flominions. If we 
believe the foreign papers, he has ad- 
ded to this another indiscretion, that 
of entering into a conference with the 
French general, in which he endea- 
voured to shake his fidelity to his mas- 
ter. Jt might be naturally expected, 


that a king would entertain very strong 
notions of the hereditary right of his 
brother kings; but the moment, which 
he took to expatiate upon them, was 


assuredly unfavourable to his views. 
To ta‘k of the right of a Louis XVIil. 
to the crown of France, now enriched 
by jewels, purchased by the labours, 
and fatigues, and cares, and wisdom 
of an emperor, toa general who was 
participating in his master’s triumphs, 
and expecting far greater rewards than 
it was in the power of a King of Swe- 
den to bestow, was completely absurd. 
The world is not to be gulled by such 
ridiculous and foolish notions: and 
as well might Bonaparte attempt to 
seduce the richest peer in this king- 
dom’ from his allegiance to our law- 
ful king, by the offer of the greatest 
rewaids, on the King of Sardinia’s 
comi.g to the possession of the crown 
ef England, on the pretence of his 
hereditary right to it, as the King of 
Sweden gain over a French general to 
assert the rights of a family which had 
been set aside by the general voice of 
the people. 

Whist the King of Sweden is in 
jeopardy from the arms of the French, 
his neighbour of Denmark is threat- 
ened, and, we fear, is likely to be a 
sufferer from a new and unexpected 
enemy. ‘The Crown Prince, as he is 
called, is the nephew of our k.ng. It 
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is sufficient to mention this, and th:pe 
will remain no doubt of his persoual 
bravery. We have had-frequent oc. 
casions of noticing the great prudence 
and wisdoin of this prince, during the 
confusion that has prevailed in En. 
rope; and we heartily wished, that this 
kingdom at least might be saved from 
the horrors of war. Weare writiig in 
the moment of anxious suspence, 
whether the lives of many brave men 
may have not been sacrificed before 
an object is obtained, which may be 
of very great importance to the inter- 
ests'of this country. It is melancholy 
to think, that the course of events 
should give a plea of necessity to the 
measure; but, if it is necessary, we 
cannot doubt, that every pfecaution 
has been taken to make this n:easure 
as little injurious as possible to the 
country, which circumstances may 
have forced us to treat in a hostile 
manner. 

The destination of our expedition 
to the Baltic is now well known. The 
propriety of the measure will be dif- 
ferently appreciated in this island, and 
on the continent. In consequence of 
the treaties between the magnaniious 
Alexander of Russia and Bonaparte, 
the designs against this country ap 
pear to be of a very dangerous nature; 
and. not only our exclusion from the 
Baltic, but the employment of the 
fleets of the northern powers against 
us was to be apprehended. In this 
case, what were we to do? Were we 
to remain quiet, till Bonaparte had 
completed his plans, and was prepared 
to attack us witha naval force? Or 
were we to obtain possession of these 
~-_ ourselves, to prevent the foes 

rom making use of them? But these 
fleets belong to friendly powers. Den- 
mark has been neutral during the 
whole war; but a treaty of peace and 
commerce subsists between us. Are 
we without any provocation on the 
part of Denmark, and merely from 
our own apprehensions of an expected 
danger, to treat that country as a foe, 
seize its fleets, and ryn the risque of 
shedding the blood of the inhabitants 
in a conflict, in which they will think 
that they are standing up only in their 
self-defence, and in defending the 
honour and dearest interests of their 
country. 

The dilemma is difficult; and ita 
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out of the line of common politics. 
The authority of @ Mr. Vattel, or a 
Mr. Vaa ‘rroetz, commonly called 
Grotius, is of no avail im a case like 
this. The right of the strongest will 
prevail 5 and, if we are not successful, 
no arguments that we can urge will 
satisfy the country which we have in- 
yaded. Our expedition sailed for the 
Baltic, and by the last intelligence it 
bas completely sui rounded the island 
of Zealand. An interview has taken 
place between the Crown Prince and 
our minister. ‘The Prince is deter- 
mined. Heé is not at war with us; he 
desires not to be at war with us; but 
he will resist any hostile attack, and 
consider him, whoseever he may be, 
asap enemy, who lands with an hostile 
jnt-ntion on his country. The prince 
does not use words only; he is deter- 
mined to die in the defence of his 
country. He has found means to get 


toCopenhagen: the country receives 
him with enthusiasm: and we have 
no reason to expect that the fleet shall 
be surrendered without a conflict. 
What a strange eventful history 
will posterity read of these times. 


England was to be the great deliverer 
of Europe. Against whom then have 
her most powerful expeditions been 
directed? At the momeut that Bona- 
parte has completely subdued the con- 
tinent, the force of our arnis is turned 
against a neutral power. If we suc- 
ceed, Bonaparte will not feel the biow: 
if we are foiled, how will he triumph 
over us! The Danes have not for- 
gotten our former expedition against 
Copenhagen: they cry out upon our 
countrymen, whom business carries 
to their coasts —- Cowardly English- 
men! why do you not fight the French 
—why do you attack by surprise poor 
Spaniards and Danes, who are not in 
the condition to resist you ? 

If the Danes, from vexation, may 
use such expressions, the Russi .1ns 
can scarcely be entitled to so much 
compassion from us. ¢Their fleet, it 
js to be apprehended, may form as 
dangerous a resource for Bonaparte, 
as that of the Danes ; and, on the com- 
pletion of the business at Zealand, 
we may naturally expect that Cron- 
stedt will be the next object of our 
expedition, now increased by the ad- 
dition of the Danish fleet. In this case 
the Russians will, we fear, be more 
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averse to our measures, and the effect 
of them on the intercourse between 
the two countries is very alarming. 
We know what our countrymen suf- 
tered from the late emperor: the 
magnavimous Alexander may resent 
an insult, as he would term it, in the 
same manner; and our countrymen 
may have a chance of visiting the in- 
terior of Siberia. What have been 
the secret articies between the two 
Emperors, we cannot tell; but all ac- 
counts Jead us to believe, that our 
countrymen are not inthe same fa- 
voured state that they used to be.— 
The events of this summer wiil deter- 
mine whether Russia shall continue 
to be our ally or in hostilities with us, 

Prussia is beginning to arranze its 
The sovereign has written a 
very affectionate letter to the subjects 
whom he has lost. The regrets on his 
part we cannot doubt: whether his 
late subjects will participate in them, 
is another question. ‘The fable of the 
ass loaded with paniers is particularly 
applicable to them; and it cannot be 
a matter very much lamented by them 
that their allegiance is transferred 
from one prince of Germany to ano- 
ther. The Westpha'ians will perhaps 
rejoice, that they now have a king of 
their own; and may expect that their 
barren sands may be improved by their 
new sovereign. The new king of 
Westphalia has not yet fixed on his 
royal residence; though Hanover is 
determined, it is said, to make part 
ot his new dominions. The rest of the 
states of Germany are fully occupied 
in recogfizing their new sovereigns 
and their new subjects; but it will be 
some time before the new arrange- 
inents can be completely ascertained, 
an . we may see under one aspect the 
condition of Germany. The loss of 
its petty princes will be a great 
benefit. 

Austria had, previously to the con- 
ference at Tilsit, offered her mediation 
to the powers at war. It has been ac- 
cepted, either conditionally or not, 
by all; but the battle of Friedland 
will place Bonaparte in the condition 
of demanding that a separate peace 
should be niade between us and 
France, and in bis treaties with Russia 
we are allowed a month to accept the 
mediation of Russia. It is not un- 
likely, chat the peace which is to esta- 
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blish the general tranquillity of Eu-- forbid our ships of war access to her 
rope, will still be managed under the shores: but she has not declared war 
mediation of Austria. She is not against us, nor have we followed up the 
likely assuredly to enter into new blow. Our fleet is still upon the coast 
wars, and negociation may give her and messages have passed between 
some new territory to be stripped from the commander of our squadron and 
the Turks. the magistrates of Norfolk. it is eyj. 
Nothing has as yet transpired respect- dently not for the interest of either 
ing the feelings of Turkey on the late country that a rupture should take 
peace. It must put an end to hostili- place: for, on the one hand, America 
ties between Turkey and Russia; but would lose all the advantages of com. 
the arrangements may require some merce; and, on the other, Enzland 
time. We cannot doubt that Turkey would be deprived of a great market 
must be a loser by them; and it is forhermanufactures and commodities, 
generally thought that Greece will Negociations and explawations will 
have a king. Indeed Bonaparte is de take place; and, unless Americashould 
termined to wipe off every stigma rise in her demands, f’om the troubled 
attached to his name, as having been state of Europe, it is not improbable 
once a Jacobim His fondness for that a good understanding will again 
regal government is so strong, that he take place between the two countries, 
will not permit a republic to exist. It is against our men of war only that 
Even Switzerland, it is said, isto be the prohibition of supplying their 
a kingdom; and there cannot be a wants has taken place ; our merchant: 
doubt that persons will easily be found: men have still free access to the ports 
to ascend the newthrone, and con- of the United States, and comme:ce 
vince the Swiss of the great excellence is unshackled. It will depend on the 
of a regal over a republican govern- intercourse between the cabivets of 
ment. Washington and St. James's, whether 
Spain and Portugal seem tobe quite hostilities should follow the blow that 
passive in this new order of things.— has been struck: the populace of 
Apprehensions for the safety of the America feel it with indignation, but 
latter are great; and it is even said, the wiser part of the community, not 
that an army of French is prepared to having such wild sentiments of honour 
take possession of it, and re-unite it as are entertained in Europe, it is 
to Spain. The policy of sucha con- probable that there will be open room 
duct may be called in question. At for reconc'liation. 
present, Portugal is tributaryto Bona- In South America, our success is 
parte, and the tribute is paid by us. not so certain as we had at first reason 
If the tribute is increased, an ad- to expect.. The imprudent conduct 
ditional duty will be put by the go- of our first expedition to Buenos Ayres 
vernment of Portugal on their wines; has had two bad effects: first, it has 
but, if the country is taken by the alienated the Spaniards, who might 
French, there may be more difficulty haye rejoiced in our assistance to 
in collecting the income. So far is shake off the yoke of the mother coun- 
certain, that our merchants continue try; and it has, in a great measure, 
their trade in the usual manner, and taken off the impression which had 
preparations are making, as usual, for originally been made of our courage, 
the purchases of the produce of the our power, and our discipline. Our 
ensuing vintage. army has sutfered greathy at Monte 
If we have little reason to be pleased Video; the Spaniards are incessantly 
with the aspect of atfairs on the con- upon the alerte It is not certain that 
tinent of Europe, the western shores we have taken Buenos Avres; and it 
of the Atlantic afford us slender hopes is doubtful, if we have done it, whé- 
of consolation. ‘The unfortunate af- ther we have sufficient troops to keep 
fair, which has created such an alarm possession of the country, 
in America, is not so easily settled. Such being the situation of affairs 
We have fired into an American fri- abroad, it is wel], that at home we 
gate, seized some men in it, and left have no subject of disquiet. The pat- 
her to regain the port whence she liament is proregued, and the whole 


came. In retaliation, America has management of the cards is with his 
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Majesty's ministers. It is believed, 
that an intercourse has taken place 
between them and the French govern- 
ment. The proffered mediation of 
Austria, and the mediation of Russia 
from the treaty of Tilsit, would na- 
turally lead to it: what has been the 
result, we shall probably learn first 
from the French papers. Bonaparte 
will doubtless be glad to have his 
arrangements in Germany ratified by 
us; but such are his pretensions, re- 
spectine the freedom of the sea, that it 
is very doubtful whether they can be 
brought into any tolerable shape of 
negociation. We must, in a time 
like this, be firm, and be careful of 
surrendering on vain expectations 
any of our privileges. Ireland, not- 
withstanding the severity of the late 
bills, has manifested no spirit of con- 
fuston; and we can see no reason for 
their having been past from the pre- 
sent state of affairs in that country: 
but we must bow to the superior 
means of information possessed by 
those in power, especially when it has 
not only not been contradicted, but 
even supported by the members of op- 
position from that country. 


A trifling circumstance has lately 
taken place, which makes some noise 
in the liigher circles, and corroborates 
our opinion of the proceedings of a 


society which we have frequently 
noticed. The Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice, as it calls itself, has, 
in its search after vice, found out ina 
house that has been erected above 
thirty years, something to shew its 
zeal and activity. The house was 
built bya very eminent architect, and 
by way of ornament he placed three 
medallions in the front. Long had 
been these medallions unnoticed by 
the generality of people; .and to 
men of taste, only bringing to their 
minds what they had seen on a most 
magnificent antique vase. ‘The sub- 
ject was perfectly innocent,—a pro- 
cession of. Bacchanals with their 
Thyrsi; and there might be about 
halfa dozen figures, men and women. 
The depraved and abominable taste of 
the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice here figured to their imagina- 
tion, what the medallion never was in- 
tended to, nor could,suggest, and what 
we shall abstain from mentioning. 
They wrote to the yentleman of the 
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house a most insolent letter, and ex- 
pected, that, upon the intimation of 
their sentiments, he should remove 
the offensive medallion. The gentle- 
man, however, was not in the humour 
to be dictated to by such a set of fa- 
natics. He answered their letter with 
becoming spirit, pointing out to them 
their ignorance, impudence, and 
folly. His letter for some time was 
circulated, and much approved of in 
private, and afterwards found its way 
into the newspapers. ‘The society has 
published a vindication of its con- 
duct, in which we cannot discover the 
remorse which they ought to feel upon 
such an occasion. The example of 
this gentleman will, however, we hope, 
have a due effect; and, if the lower 
classes are doomed for some time lon- 
ger to bear the insults of the spies and 
informers of this self-created inquisi- 
tion, there will be a rising spirit of 
enquiry to pierce through the veil, 
which covers the proceedings of this 
body, and a determination to prevent 
it in future from breaking in upon 
the peace and comfort of the public. 
This conduct in the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice puts us in mind 
of a similar thing that happened to a 
society of the same nature in Moscow, 
some years ago:—A surgeon was play- 
ing upon the flute one day, in a room, 
with a door opening to the surgery, in 
which was a skeleton, suspended al- 
most opposite to him, and near the 
window that looked into the street. A 
spy of the society passing by at that 
time, was first struck with the music, 
and then with the motions of the ske- 
leton, which was agitated by the wind 
of the window. Off he ran to the at- 
torney, who was secretary to the so- 
ciety, and both went to a stock-bro- 
ker, a zealous member; and it was 
agreed upon, that this was a good 
thing to bring the society into repute. 
They came to the surgeon's, who was 
amusing himself, as he thought, very 
innocently, and not heeding the ga- 
thering crowd, which the three mem- 
bers of the vice society were collect- 
ing: and it wanted very little art to 
persuade the ignorant multitude that 
the poor surgeon was a wizard, who 
made the skeleton dance to the sound 
of his flute. Inan instant their pas- 
sions were up: they dash into the 
house, tear the poor musician to 
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pieces, break his flute and his skele- 
ton, pull the house to the ground, and 
the three members of the vice society 
retire in grand triumph, on the good 
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fine-spun theory. He disapproved 
entirely of compulsion, and moygy 
that it should be lawful only fo; the 
churchwardens, parish officers, & 


deed thev had done; and to draw up to erect schools, and provide mas‘en 
° x e . . . o wy 
areport on the infamous conduct of on their conviction of the neces 


those wicked men, who play on the 
flute to dancing skeletons. 

In the House of Commons, the de- 
bates had little interest; the public 
took little or no concern in them.— 
The ministers had in the preceding 
month obtained~a decisive victory 
over their opponents ; and their mea- 
sures were now voted with just as great 
a majority as the exact opposite to 
them would have been done if the 
Jate ministry had retained their places. 
Among some important transactions 
we may notice the remaneyation of 
Dr. Jenner, for his labours in the 
cause of Vaccination, in which all 
parties agreed; — Whitbread’s paro- 
chial poor bill, which was too easily 
permitted to pass the House of Com- 
mons, but very properly stopped in 
the House of Lords ;—the Reversion- 
ary Place Bill, whieh met with a simi- 
lar fate, but not on so good grounds, 
in the same house;—Sheridan’s notice 
of his Public-house Bill, a measure, 
which has been long called for to 
screen the honest publican from the 
party spirit of justices of the peace ;— 
the [rish Insurrection Bill; —Sheri- 
dan’s famous speech on the state of 
Ireland ;— and a circumstance of 
breach of privilege, which may lead 
to the correction of abuses in the 
issuing of writs for a new election for 
members of parliament. 

Mr. Whitbread had, in the last par- 
liament, brought in a terribly long 
bill, embracing a vast variety of ob- 
jects respecting the poor. This bill 
he cut down to less size, and intro- 
duced. it into the house under the 
name of a Bill for the Education of 
the Poor. Onthe 22d of July, the 
House of Commons went into a com- 
mittee upon it; for, on the introduc- 
tion of the bill, Mr. Whitbread had 
made a long common-place speech 
on the advantages of education, and 
the necessity there was to compel the 
parishes to educate their poor. In the 
comuittee, Mr. S. Bourne made a 
very material alteration in the bill, 
and what, in fact, destroyed, and very 


or propriety of'such a measure for the 
good of the parish. Mr. Boum 
noticed also, that several petitions 
had been presented against, but no 
one in favour of, the bill. 

Mr. H. Browne agreed in this opi. 
nion; and, giving Mr. Whitbread aj 
credit for his humane and enlightened 
designs, thought it more adviseable 
for the present, to leave the consider. 
ation of the system to those who were 
most likely to be affected by it. My, 
Wilberforce conceived that a measuze 
of this importance could be brought 
about only by slow degrees; and 
wished, for the present, that it might 
be postponed. Mr. Whitbread did 
not see the matter in the same point 
of view; and stated, that he wished 
only that the sonthern and westem 
parts of the kingdom should be put 
in as favourable a situation as the 
northern, Sir J. Newport hoped, 
that, if the bill was to extend to Ire. 
land, the system of education would 
be conducted on the most enlightened 
and liberal principles of toleration, 
Mr. G. Rose apprehended that many 
obstacles would arise in the execution 
of the plan, from the difficulty of pre- 
vailing on parents to give up so much 
time for education, which must be 
taken from the laborious pursuits, 
necessary to assure a livelihood to the 
family. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was for the amendment; and 
hinted that the bill might be improved 
by the experience and observations 
of members in the interval which 
would take place between this and the 
next session of parliament. 

Mr. Whitbread declared himself to 
be favourable to a liberal interpre- 
tation of the word toleration; and had 
therefore provided a clause, that the 
children should be taken to church 
only, if they were not taken to some 
other place of worship by their parents 
or other proper person. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer thought that 
religious instruction should form 4 
part of education. After more desul- 
tory conversation, the amendmest 


properly, the whole of Ms.Whitbread’s was voted for, there being in ib 
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favour 35, against it.12; the small 
number of persons in the house shew- 
ing how little interest the members in 
general took in the measure. : 

* On Aug. 5, the report of the commit- 
tee on the bill was taken into conside- 
ration, when Mr. Giddy expressed his 
dread of the danger of corrupting the 
minds of the poor, by inflammatory 
publications, as soon as they were en- 
abled to read them. Mr. W. Smith, 
on the contrary, was without any such 
fear on the effect of education, and 
was for expanding that intellect, 
which he could not do away if he 
would, and which he would not if he 
could. Mr. P. Carew was clear that 
fhis scheme would not diminish the 
poor rates; and he objected to the 
preamble, as faras it related to the ex- 
ample of Scotland, about which we 
had not the requisite information. 
The advantages of Scotland might 
proceed from the attention of the 
clergy, and other causes, distinct from 
their education in parish schools. Mr. 
Windham’ observed, that different 
people were apt to mistake the effect 
for the cause. The education of the 
Scotch might be owing to their cha- 
racter, and not their character to their 
education; and, as to teaching the 
poor to read, it should be recollected 
that there was as much bad reading as 
good. Mr. Whitbread could not con- 
sent to alter the preamble, and was 
surprised that so learned a man as Mr. 
Windham should object to the com- 
munication of learning. With respect 
to the Scotch, he begged to refer for 
their character before the schools to 
one of their own authors, Fletcher, 
who stated them to be thieves, robbers, 
drunkards, vagabonds, and miscreants 
of the worst description. The change 
in their mauners was attributed by the 
Lord Advocate to their schools. 

SirT. Turton did not allow that suf- 
cient information was before the house 
on the state of Scotland: he did not ob- 
ject to the puor being instructed, but 
was convinced that the bill would be 
a dead letter on the statute book. Mr. 
Wilberforce expressed his gratitude 
to heaven for the rational powers and 
capabilities of instruction given to 
him, and our object ought to be to aug- 
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ry part of these kingdoms; but would 
not allow that Ireland was illiterate. 
He was a friend to the bill and its pre- 
amble. After much desultory con- 
versation the preamble was voted for, 
and there were for it 33, against it 
28, and then the bill was read for the 
third time and passed. 

On August the 12th, Lord Holland 
moved the commitment of the bill in 
the House of Lords, against which 
Lord Hawkesbury objected, that the 
preamble was nonsense; and he would 
not allow that there was less virtue and 
morality in England thau in Scotland. 
So many other amendments also were 
necessary in the bill, that it was im- 
possible to get through it this session, 
and he therefore moved for postpon- 
ing the farther consideration of it for 
three months. Lord Holland allowed 
that some amendments might be made, 
but lamented that so evident an in- 
tention appeared of dismissing the 
subject. Lord Redesdale contended, 


that the education of the poor ought 
to be in the hands of the established 
church, and this was not sufficiently 
provided for in the bill. Too great a 


power also was given to the majority 
of the inhabitants of a parish; and he 
denied that the country wished for 
the bill, as, on the contrary, there was 
a general apprehension that it would 
be pernicious. The Lord Chancellor 
thought the bill very defective, and 
likely to lead to Pasi Sow parish dis- 
putesand Chancery suits. TheArch- 
bishop of Canterbury did not oppose 
the prit.ciple of the bill, but thought 
that there was net time for a sufficient 
discussion of its very important con- 
tents. It was indeed a libel on the in- 
habitants of the southern parts of the 
kingdom, where so many schools were 
already established. Hc had turned his 
attention to these schools, and should 
be enabled shortly to lay before the 
house such information as might ex~ 
cite surprise, on the extent to which 
the education of the poor had pro- 
ceeded. He objected to that part 
which left the school out of the con- 
trol of the diocesan, and to the words 
right instruction, which conyeyed no 
distinct meaning. Lord Stavhope pro- 
tested against the confinement of edu- 


ment, not to extinguish this glory of cation to the members of the church; 


ournature. Mr. Grattan was of opi- 
Dion, that Scotland was the most litera- 
UNivERsaL Mac. Vor. VILL 


and as to the nonsense of the pream- 
ble, that was Ro uncommon thing ip 
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acts ‘of parliament. ‘The motion for 
considering the biil three months. 
hence was carried; “and, ‘without 


doubt, something decisive on this” 


shbject will take place tiext session. 
At atime, when our enemy is boast- 
ing of his unbounded zeal for religious 


toleration, it would be unjust to be’ 


silent on the generous acts of this na- 
tion towards the Catholics. “Mr. Fos- 
ter brought in a bill for the support of 
Mavnooth Colleze, a colleze esta- 
lished in Ireland for the education 
of catholic priests. For this pur- 
pose, he proposed that’ the sum of 
T3,0001. should be granted for build- 
ings, &c. from January 1897 to Janu- 
ary 1808. Mr. H. Browne canceived 
it to be a great anomaly to instruct 
others in areligion different from our 
own. If the Roman catholic interest 
had been put to the expense for their 
own religion, he could not so much 
object to their having & college, but 
the propriety of miin‘aining one at 
the protestant expense was to him by 
No means apparent. Mr. Windham 
replied, that the question was, whether 
it was better to have the popish reli- 


gion, or no religion at all? for the 
people were determined to have their 


own religion or none. We were next 
to consider, whether it was better to 
have priests educated at home or 
ghifcad ? In consequence of our po- 

ery laws, we had degraded the peo- 
le, and the continuance of the cry of 
Ko Popery would only ‘sink them far- 
ther into barbarity. Mr. Parnell read 
to the house ‘extracts from a popish 
coninion-prayer book, which was read 
by all the poor, and ‘expressly denied 
the tenets, which the ‘ignorance or 
prejudice of protestants ‘too often 
ascribes to their brethren Of the catho- 
lic persuasion. Mr. Windham ob- 
served, that the similarity between 
tlie two churches of Rome and Eng- 
Tand was striking. We kept as near 
the catholics as could be supposed. 
They had every principle which we 
protessed:: we happily did not profess 
the whole of their doctrines. Mr. W. 
Smith did not doubt, that it was most 
advantageous to the country to edu- 
cate the catholic priests at home, and 
he willingly acceded to the belief that 
the catholics maintained the senti- 
ments ascribed to them in their prayer- 
Books. 
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“The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
déprecated the, idea, that he wished to 
withhold instraction from the catho- 
lics: yet he could not but look with 
jealous eye ou so distinguished a mark 
of public favour towatds them. He 
had opposed this grant in the last par. 
liament, but was unwilling to do if 
now, lest his opposition might be con. 
strned into spleen, by making this the 
only exception to the grants of the last 
parliament. ‘Was it, however, pru- 
dent to double the number of popish 
priests educated at the college’ Was 
this. the way to extend the protestant 
religion in that country? Only a hun. 
dred protestant clergymen were there 
educated annually, and they pfo- 

osed to educate four times that num. 

er of popish priests. If the establish. 
ment was thus to be encreased, go. 
vernment ought, he thought, to have 
some hold on it, in some shape or an- 
other, that they might at least know 
that they were not nourishing in their 
bosom asociety of Jesuits. Lord H, 
Petty contended for the necessity of 
the measure, and ridiculed the idea of 
allowing such a seminary, and then 
compelling the priesthood to allow 
our system of education. The col- 
lege was sufficiently’ under the coh. 
tronl of government, as the act re 
quired that the college should be yi- 
sited once in five years by five visitors, 
among whom’ were necessarily the 
Lord High Chancellor and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. ‘The com- 
parative statement of the two endow- 
ments was not placed ‘in the propet 
light. -Triity College, Dublin, was 
one of the richest.endowments in the 
world; but were it not so, that was no 
reason that the interest of the catho- 
lies should be wholly neglected. 

Mr. Foster, member for the univer- 
sity of Dublin, approved of the ere¢- 
tion of Maynooth College, as an ex- 
cellent substitute for that at St. Omer. 
The propriety of doubling that esta 
blishment might be called in question. 
The excellent system of education, 
established in Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, had induced many catholics to 
send their sons to that college, Its re- 
ligious moderation was well known, 
and had been eminently displayed 
during the late cry. It wasa_proies- 
tant garrison in a land of catholics; 
but it would not join in any unfair cty 
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against that body, and by the pruderice , his lordship had shewn both levity and , 
of this system it would greatly assist ,1gnorance. Colonel Barry was against 
in removing religious animosity, Mr..the continuance ef such a grant in fu- 
Dillon read @ statement of sinecure ture, and disapproved of the wanton 
livings in Ireland, by which it ay-:and unprovoked asperity of the voble 
peared that the catholics paid, one-. lord. Dr. Duigenan denied that the 
tenth of their-property to the clergy -late administration had been atten- 
for doing nothing, and he recom- tive to the interest of the protestant 
mended to the house io take the state. religion in lreland. So far from it,. 
of tithes into their consideration.. Tle they had resisted a bill, introduced 
Chancellor of the Exchequer assured. by him, to enforce the residence ot the 
the house, that the attention of go-. clergy, with the approbation of ses 
yerhment would be early directed to. veral archbishops.and b.shops. - Lord: 
the state of glebe houses and sinegure, Howick would not allow this to be 
livines. A measure would be intro-. any proof, as they nught have the 
duced for reducing the opvlent. liv-, utmost regard for the protestant reli- 
ins, and cut of their abundance mak-, gion without entering into the doc- 
ing an allowance for poorer curates, tor’s views. Mr, Grattan was for the 


He revretted much, that the late go- 
vernment had not paid more attenyen 
tothe church of Ireland. , 
The last sentiment roused up Lord 
Howick, who total y denied the charge 
brought avainst the late government, 
which he chailenged the, Changellor 
ofthe Exchequer to prove, and ad- 
verting to the conduct of Me, Foster,in 
bringing in the bili without proper, do- 
cuments, he charged him with levity. 
Mr. Foster retorted upon the. noble 
Jord, that in charging him with levity 
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VAUXHALL SONGS.—1807. 
}. CC IME Jcekev, sweet Jockey ; 
/ sung hy Mrs. Bland—Hook, Is. 
9, The Squeeze of the Hand; sung 
by Mrs. Bland—Hook, 1s. 
§. He's gone away from me; sung 
by Mrs, Bland—Hook, 1s. 
4. Beneath the Weeping Willow ; 
sung b: Mrs. Bland—iiook, 1s. 
5. Tae Cottage that stands by the 
sea; sung by Mrs. Margerum—tiook, 


& 
6. Catch me if vou can; sung by 
Mrs. Margerum—Hook, Is. ' 

7. Never try him; sung by Mrs. 
Margerum—Hook, Is. 

8 The Rights of Election; sung by 
Mrs. Frankiin—flook, Is. 

9. Mary of the Dale; sung by Mr. 
Gibbon—Hook, Is. 

10. ¥e brave jolly Sportsmen; sung 
by Mr. Gibbon—took, Is. 

11.The Yeung Gypsey has con- 
quered my Heart; sung by Mr, Gib- 
on—Hook, js. 


measure, which was agreed to; and 
thus the catholics cannot complain of. 


a nation, which contributes so much 


more to the support of their reiigion, 
than it does for that branch of the 
protestant religion,. which is not so 
repugnant to the established church, 
and so numerous in this country. The 
methodists require nothing from the 
sfate; and the privilege of erecting a 
college seems to be as much as,dissen2 
ters of any kind can desire, er sound 
policy approve, 


CRITIC. 
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12. O [am the Boy to be easy; sung 
by Mr. Dignaom—Hook, 1s. 

13. Long time I've courted you, 
Miss; a comic Duet, sung. by Mrs: 
Bland and Mr. Dignum—Iiook, ts. 

** In days of yore,” when Vauxhall? 
presented us with ‘‘ Give me Wine} 
rosy wine,” “‘ L.ash’d to the Helm;* 
** Hark, hark! from the Woodlands,” 
** Death of Robin Gray,” &e, &c. the 
musical world looked as eagerly for 
the songs- sung at that most’ ‘fascis 
nating place of public amusenient) 
as it now does for an opera from 
Shield, or the debut of a new singer 
just imported from Italy, © But 
for some seasons past, tlie’ very 
name of Vauxhall appearing upon 
the face of a song, has been deem 
ed sufficient to stamp it as worth 
less. How is this to be account: 
ed for? it will be askedy since:the 
same composer who presided then, 
still retains his situation. Perhaps 
it may be attributed in part to peblhie 
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caprice; but much more we think, to 
the want of judgment in the mana- 

rs, in permitting (as they have done 
atterly) their szngers to introduce 
songs, composed by any Jack-a-dandy 
music-master, or fiddler in a theatre, 
who has the means of bribing their 
venality; though the words of them 


be an insult to common sense, and! 


the music betray the grossest iguio- 
rance of the elements of the science. 
And yet the authors of which, are not 
ashained to be seen nightly under the 
orchestra, vchemently applauding and 
encoring the compositions of their 
own stupid brains, 

It will perhaps be said, that some of 
the late songs of Mr. Hook's, to whom, 
at least, we cannot impute zgnorance 
of the science, are nevertheless of 
the most contemptible description. 
This we admit, and we have accord- 
ingly, on former occasions, reluctantly 
bestowed censure upon them. We 
say reluctantly, because we know of 
no modern conrposer who has pro- 
duced a greater number of deservedly 
— ballads than has Mr. Hook. 

ut if he will, through carelessness, 
condescend to place himself upon a 
level with such wretched scribblers 
as we have noticed above, he must 
be content to share their censure. 
We are aware that the managers of 
Vauxhall Gardens, having thrown 
open their orchestra for the admission 
of any trash, that an avaricious 
singer may be bribed to introduce, 
must be highly mortifying to a man 
of Genius, who has presided at that 
orchestra for nearly thirty years: yet 
surely it cannot be accepted as an 
apology for his reducing Aimself to 
the level of the authors of such trash. 

We have heen led to make these 
observations from feelings of real re- 
gret, that a place, from whence have 
issued, furmerly, some of our best 
English songs, should have been suf- 
fered latterly to issue many that would 
disgrace eyen Bartholomew Fair, 
And we most sincerely hope, that in 
future the managers will not (froma 
mistaken liberality) suffer such stupid 
effusions to be foisted upon the pub- 
Jic under the name of ‘‘ Vauxhall 
Songs,” as have for several seasons 
pas: disgraced that title. 

We now come to speak of the songs 
of the present season: and it affords 


[Aveust 
us sincere pleasure to say, that taking 


them asa collection, we consider them 


much the best that Vauxhall has pro- 
duced for several years. The two, 
however, which seem least deseryins 
of our commendation are, “ Neyer 
try him” and “ ‘Phe Young Gypsey 
has conquered my Heart.” In the sym. 
phony of the former, there isa shew 
of labour and modulation, that, as ay 
introduction to simple comic ballad, 
appears almost as ridicatous to us, as 
a ‘parson in full canouicals dancings 
hornpipe, The latter is a collection 
of as common-place passages as we 
ever saw, put together for the purpose 
of patching up axew song, “ Come 
Jockey,” ‘* Catch me if yau can,” and 
“O Lam the Boy to be easy,” are 
very lively pleasing, ballads of the 
comic, as are the “* Cottage that stands 
by the Sea,” and “‘ Beneath the weep 
ing Willow,” of the servous cast. But 
the three upon which we can bestow 
our most unqualified praise, are, 
“The r wey of the Hand,” “ Mary 
of the Dale,” and “* He's gone away 
Srom me.” The first is remarkable for 
an uncommonly tasteful symphoty, 
and an originality in the melody, 
rarely to be met with in modert 
songs. The second is distinguished 
by, a singularly elegant accompani- 
ment; and “ He's gone away from 
ime” is a ballad as beautifully simple 
and plaintive, as ever came under 
our notice. , 
**.The Favourite Dance in the Wood 

Demon,” as performed at the 

Theatre Royal Drury Lane. Ar 

ranged as a Rondo for the Piano 

Forte. By J. Monro. Is. 

This rondo is from the pen of the 
author of ‘* Le Retour de ¢' Eté,” avd 
to those who are in possession of that 
elegant and ingenious Divertimento, 
we need not say-one word more inits 
recommendation, 


** Peter the Grcat,’-—An Opera. The 
Words by Mr. Cherry: the Music 
by Mr. Jouve. 
This opera js produced by the author 

of that pleasing melo-drama “ Ve 

Jentine and (rson,” and in our opi- 


nion docs him infinite credit. In 
‘* Peter the Great” Mr. Jouye has 


evinced as much taste as science, and 
we were glad to see such musie ® 
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well received by the public, most of was admitted a Doctor of Music at 


the songs being encored. : 

We think the managers did not do 
justice to it, in not having it given 
out for the next night (as is usual 
upon such occasions) for it was cer- 
tainly throwing cold water upon it 
after its warm reception. Incledon, 
Munden, Bellamy, and Mrs. Kemble, 
did ample justice to their songs: and 
we have no doubt, but that with their 
éxertions, and the addition of two 
or three well painted new scenes, that 
this opera will prove very productive 
to the theatre next season. 

CENsor. 

Mr. Barthelemon is about to pub- 
lish by subscription an elegant col- 


the Congress of the Bards, held at 
Carwys in 1567, by order of Queen 
Elizabeth. 
Musical Phenomenon. 

Castmir BaccueEr, a boy who has 
astonished all Paris by his perform- 
ances on the harp, has just arrived 
in this country. His taste, skill, and 
knowledge, have excited surprise and 
admiration in the best judges and 
most able performers, As this extra- 
ordinary boy is under the patronage 
of some persons of distinction in this 
country, it is not certain that he wil 
be permitted to exert his talents in 
public. 


On account of the length of the cor- 


lection of genuine Welch Airs, decy- 
phered from a manuscript in the ori- 
ginal notational characters selected 
from the book of Gwylin Pen!yn, who 


respondence between Mr. Barthele- 
mon and Mr. Hawkins, we are under 
the necessity of postponing several 
articles till next month. 


To the Editor of the Apollonian Critic. 
Sir, July 23d, 1807. 

T was not tilllast night that I knew of Mr. Barthelemon’s having pub- 

lished, in your department of the Universal Magazine for May last, a 
letter desiring Mr. Pratt to put certain queries to me concerning the Cla- 
yiole, and report my answers through the same respectable medium. 

Not having heard from Mr. Pratt on the subject, 1 presume he is unac- 
quainted with the publication, and as I always prefer the simplest way of 
eflecting a purpose, I think it best to come forward myself, giving a short 
account of the affair, and laying before your readers some documents, to 
shew that Mr. Barthelemon ought not to persist in claiming a share of the 
profits which may arise from the Claviole. 

lam well aware, Sir, that this is not a subject interesting to the public, 
but, as Mr. Barthelemon has improperly brought the thing before your 
readers, by writing, or consenting to the writing of the paragraph in your 
6th volume, which induced Mr. Pratt to undertake my vindication, and Mr, 
Barthelemon’s reply to Mr. Pratt, containing queries already fully an- 
swered in private, 1 am compelled in my own defence to meet him on the 
same ground. ° 

Understanding some time before the Claviole was made public, that 
Mr. Barthelemon declared himself the inventor of it, 1 wrote the follow. 
ing letter: 

“ My Dear Frienp, June 22d, 1805. 

“ As 1 should miserably deplore any event that would lessen the. affectionate 
intercourse which has so long subsisted between us, | feel it my duty to guard as 
much as | can against every possible breach of friendship. 

** | shall shortly bring before the public the musical instrument which was the 
subject of conversation betwixt you and me before | went to America. 

“ As my memory does not furnish me with any particular hints you gav2 me in 
that conversation, and as I at present believe the invention was original with my- 
Aci, it appears prudent that we should have aclear understanding before the in- 
strument is made public, and for that purpose I see no way so proper, as for you to 
commit to writing the particular ideas you think you communicated to me, and lodge 
the paper in the hands of some person, who will produce it when the instrument is 
Shished; this will prevent any misunderstanding. Wishing you all happiness, 
lremain, your affectionate friend, 

Jaun J. Hawkins, 
No 4, Dalby Testace, City Road. 


Mr, Barthelemen. 
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Mr, Barthélemon immediately lodged a sealed paper with a mutual friend, 


In February 1806, having a Claviole nearly completed, I propesed to, 


Mr. Barthelemon that we should choose seven gentlemen to open the 
paper, and compare his description with my invention, and te: minate 
the dispute between us. The seven were chosen without any difficulty, 
all his particular friends as well as mine; they met on the 18th of that 
month, and opened the paper; it did not contain a description of any me. 
chanical contrivance, but merely stated that he had desired I would 
turn my attention to inventing “‘an instrument with gut strings and 
bow, which should have the effect of dueis for violins, tenor and yj ‘in, 
tenor and bass, or of a trio, two violins and a bass, or even ofa quartett,” 

The gentlemen unanimously decidea that Mr. Barthelemon had not assisted 
me in contriving the Claviole. 

Seeing Mr. Barthelemon much -hurt at the result of the meeting, | 
immediately addressed him as follows. ' 

‘© My Dear Frienp, “ No, 4, Dalby Terrace, Feb. 18th, 1806, 

“ The great anxiety I suffer in consequence of your feelings being hurt at the 
decision of our good friends this evening, induces me to endeavour a: quieting your 
unpleasant sensations, by convincing you that your claim of profit from the Claviole 
is unjust; 1 do not mean that it is intentionally unjust on your part, for | am very 
ceriain you would not doa single act, unless you though® it perfectly righ ; J.know 
therefore, that in order to make you abandon your c'aim, 1 have nothing more to do 
thau to convince you it is unjust. 

** You acknowledged to the friends this evening, that you did not tell me ow the 
instrument was to be made, but Icfi that fur me to contrive; you said you only gave 
me the first idea. 

“* ‘{ha' you gave me the first idea I cannot positively contradict, al:hougy I believ>to 
the contrary, for to the best of my recollection, it was the hurdy-guidy which gave 
me tlie first idea; 1 remember very well on hearing one of them piayed, being part- 
cularly struck wi'h the ‘possibility of making a very grand instrument on similar prine 
ciples, and J beli€ve this was a considerable time before your conversation with me, 
at which conversation it is very possible 1 did not say | had such a thing ia v ew, be: 
cause in many instances, when a thing has been mentioned ‘o me as new, | bave omit 
ted to sav. that | had before thought or ihe same, lest 1 should appear vain. 

“ But waving the point of your giving me the first idea, since Lam not quite cers 
tain, the whole will depend upon this consideration, Was the idea then new? That 
you thought it new 1 do not in the least dispute, but that a was not new to the world, 
there is abundant evidence to prove 

* Your conversation with me was in the yeat 1794; Merlin’s vocal harp was ex- 
hibited in 1789; this instrument is exactly on your idea, that is, it is made with catgut 
strings, a rosined bow, and p'ayed on with finger keys. 

‘© The lyrachord was made in the early part of ‘he last, or in the preceding century; 
a particular description of which, is in Me:tin’s Philosophy; it is described as having 
gut strings, ro-ined bows, and played on with finger keys: precisely your idea. 

“ The hurdy gurdy, in use perhaps for ages, is also oa the same idea. 

** A complete instrument: on this idea, has been the grand desideratum of mechanical 
musicians for centuries past; they saw the defects of those already made, but did not 
hit on the mode of remedying them. ‘The tones of the hurdy gurdy were ‘oo harsh, 
by reason of the bow being of wood: the machinery of the lyrachord was-too compli 
cated, on account of having a separate bow to each string ; and the vocai harp wanted 
staccato effect, because its bow of silk was ‘ao long and elasiic. 

*¢ But all these instruments are upon the very idva you mentioned to me; your idea 
was therefore an o/d one, and consequently could not be patented in any country; for 
norelty is one of the most essential prerequisites of every invention to be patented, and 
as the thing could not be patented, it could not be of any advantage to me; since every 
person has an equal right to make instruments on that principle. 

*“* Now, if 1 cannot obtain any advantage from your idea, it is unjust to expecta 
profit from me, on account of my taking a patent for an instrument to produce the dea 
sired effect in a new manner; and for which also frve hundred people may obtain as many 
different patents, provided they can produce the effect in 500 different ways. A man 
cannot take a patent for making organs, but he may obtain one for a new. mode of 
making organs. I could not get a patent for making instruments with gut strings, 
rosined bows, and played on with finger keys, because that had been done before; but 
my patent was grasted to me for a new mode of making a bow with horse hair, to draw 
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tones from gut strings, acted on by finger keys; in inventing this tnode, my con- 
science will not permit me to say, that I received the least hint from‘you or any man 
cy least twenty different people, at various times, have mentioned to me their wish, 
that | would turn my attention to the contriving an instrument which would produce 
the effect of violins, tenors, and basses ; this was precisely what you did: now, if on 
this account I ought to allow youa profit, lam equally bound to give all the rest the 
sane allowance; what then will be my reward for the immense labour and expense I 
have been at in bringing this thing to perfection? What will be left for me after making 
a dividend of pro‘it to twenty-one persons? 

“ | had given, up the pursuit after several expensive and fruitless experiments; and 
should perhaps never have tried further, but for the reiterated recommendat.ons of my 
friends in America: I-have already experided upwards of 10001. in experiments on the 
instrument, and cannot reasonably hope to bring it properly before the public for sale, 
with less than SOOl. more, How can | eXpect a return of these expenses, if I divide 
my profit without receiving any valuable consideration. ; 

« Now my dear friend, | think you must by this time be convinced that your claim 
is unjust, and that you ought to give it up. It will be most painful to me to meet you 
in any other character than that of an affectionate friend, and [ flatter myself such will 
always be the nature of our intercourse. That you may enjoy every felicity is. the 


nad’ Your real friend, 

Mr. Barthelemon. “ Jous J. Hawerns * 

I expected the business would have ended here, but am sorry to find Mr, 
Barthelemon still persists in his claim, in opposition to the opinion of every 
one of his friends who know any thing of the subject, and in defiance of 
every principle of right. I have laboured during the best part of twelve 
years upon the Claviole, and expended more than 1500l. in bringing it to 
perfection; and Mr. Barthelemon has not contributed one penny towards it. 

For the better enabling Mr. Barthelemon to see the impropriety of his 
demand, I will suppose a case where the persons are changed, on the ground 
of the inimitable maxim, ‘‘ Do as you would be done by.” 

Mr. Barthelemon, as is well known to the musical world, has very lately 
brought forward a new Oratorio, which he calls ‘‘ The Nativity, or Birth 
of the Messiah.” It has been most highly applauded ; suppose f had some 
thirteen or fourteen years since suggested to him the idea of composing such 
an oratorio, would Mr. Barthelemon think it just that Ishould now come 
forward, and demand half the honor and profit consequent on the success of 
the undertaking? but I should be as much entitled to do so, as he is to the 
claim he makes. - lan, Sir, 

‘Your humble servant, 
No. 79, Great Titchfield Street. Joun J. Hawgins, 
Ee 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Communication from Mr. Burvon arrived too late for insertion in the present 
Number, but will appear in the next. We were pleased with his polite reception of 
@ur private letter. 

N'Imeorte has appropriately fixed the value of his composition by his Signature. 

The Poetry of N y is inadmissible. 

“N. M.” will see by the insertion of his letter in the present Number, that we approve 
of it: he will also see that we had already commenced a periodical paper, ** The Con- 
templatist,” therefore could not accede to his proposal, Any communications, how- 
ever, from him, that shall be thought worthy, will be admitted as a number of THE 
ConTemeLatist, or in the other part of the Magazine according to its object. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED AUGUST 1807. 
kr As this Department will be of great importance to AvTHoRS. and 
Booxseriers, as well as to Literaiure in general, it is requested that 
Notices of Works may be forwarded as early as possible (free of Postage), 
which will be regularly inserted. 
AGRICULTURE. ' 
LEMENTS of Agriculture: and promoting Vegetation on steady 
4 being an Essay towards esta- Principles. By J7Naismith. vo. 
blishing the Cultivation of the Soil, 10s. 6d, 
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The Life of Thuanus; with some 
account of his Writings, and a Trans- 
lation of the Preface to his History, 
By Rev. J. Collinson. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Lives of Four British Statesmen; 
Sir Thomas More, Lord Burleigh, 
Earl of Strafford, and Earl of Claren- 
don. By J. Macdiarmid, Esq. 4to. 
@l. 2s. 

DRAMA. 

The Fortress; a Melo Drama, from 
the French. By J. E. Hook, Esq. 2s. 

Three Comedié¢s, translated from 
the Spanish. 7s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

A New Spanish and English Gram- 
mar; divided into two parts. By J. 
Planquais. 8vo. 19s. 

Questiones Grace; or, Questions 
adapted to the Eton Greek Grammar. 
By J. Simpson. 12mo._ 1s. 6d. 

An Address tq the Legislature of 
the British Empire, upon the most 
important, although the most neglect- 
ed Branches of Scholastic Education, 

HISTORY. 

Holinshed's Chronicles of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. vol. 2. 4to. 
Ql. 2s. 

Great and Good Deeds of Danes, 
Norwegians, and Holsteinians. Col- 
lected by O. Malling. 11. 1s. small. 
il. 11s. 6d, large. 

MISCELLAWIES. 

The Miscellaneous Works of J. 
Mickle; containing all his remaining 
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of the East India Company, Sir P. 
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of Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. for the 
City of Westminster, and of the 
Principles which governed the Coui- 
— who conducted the Election. 
ls. 6d. 
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and Economy of Man, Natural, Mo, 
ral, and Religious. By R.C. Sim, 4 

De L'Esprit; or Essays on the Ming 
and its several Faculties, by C. 4. 
Helvetius; translated from the French; 
To which is added, the Life of the Ay. 
thor, and Prefatory Strictures upon 
the Work. By W. Mudford, Esq, 
Svo. 12s.6d. Royal 16s. 6d. 

Conspiracy detected, and Calumny 
refuted; addressed to the Duke of 
York, 3s. 

A Reply to the Essay on Popu. 
lation, by Rev. T.R. Malthus. ayo. §s, 

The Correspondence of Theodosiys 
and Constantia before and after her 
taking the Veil. By Dr, Langhorne, 
With the Life of the Author. Small 
8vo. 5s. 

The Bonne Bouche of Epicurean 
Rascality; elucidating the Conduct 
of the Duke of York, as Commander 
in Chief. Ss. 6d. 

Advice toa Young Reviewer, with 
a Specimen of the Art. 1s. 

An Appeal for Justice in the Cause 
of Ten Thousand Poor Children, and 
for the Honour of the Holy Scrip. 
tures; being a Reply to the Visitation 
Charge of Charles Daubeny, Arch- 
deacon of Sarum, Third Edition, 
with Additions. By Joseph Lan 
caster. Qs. 

A New Dormant and Extinct Bs 
ronage of England, from the Nor- 
man Conquest to the Year 1806. : By 
T. C. Banks, Esq. 41. 4s. small. 6. 6s, 
large. vol. 1. 

MILITARY. 

Official Letters, written by Licut. 
Colonel Haldane to the Master-Gene- 
ral of his Majesty's Ordnance. 4. 

Minutes ‘of a Court Martial held 
on board the Gladiator, for the Tria 
of Capt. Laroche; with an Appendis, 
containing Extracts from the Log 
Books of the Uranie, and Defender 
Gun Brig. 3s. 6d. 

An Address to the Commissioners 
of Military Enquiry on the Impr- 
riety of a Contract made between 
Major-Gen. Whitelocke and Messi. 
Padwick and Edwards, for Meat fot 
the Troops in the Garrison at Ports 
mouth in 1801. By J. Hern. 1s. 6d. 
MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 
Observations on the Preparation, 


A Refutation of the Calumnies of Utility, and Administration of the}i- 


J. H. Tooke. By J, Paul. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 
An laquiry into the Constitution 


gitalis Purpurea, or Foxglove. By 


W. Hamilton, M. D. 8yo. 6s. 
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Svols, 15s. 
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Montoriv. By D. J. Murphy. 3 vols. 
IL, Is. 
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Lathom. 
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of Love. By C. B. Brown. 2 vol. 7s. 
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Political Account of the Island of 
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sent Time. By a Gentleman of the 
Island. 8vo. 5s. 

Sotley, Brave Yankees!!! or the 
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Europe; addressed to the British 
Nation. By A. Walker, Esq. Svo. 5s. 
An Enquiry into the State of the 
British West Indies. By J. Lowe, 
Esq. 5s. T 
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By M. Medford. 
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Catholics. By Peter Plymley. 1s. 6d. 
Three more Letters. Qs. 
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or Proofs deduced from an Investi- 
gation into the true Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations By W. Spence. 
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Chai zes in the Proclamation of, Pre- 
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Emperor of Russia. 2s. 6d. 
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topher Curious, 1s, 
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of Solemnization cf Matrimony. By 
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the Author of Remarks on the Bishop 
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the Author of Remarks, and to the 
Gentleman who stiles himself the 
Author's Second. 1s. 

A Sermon on the Translation of the 
Scriptures into the Oriental Lan- 
guages: preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, May 10, 1807. 
By Rev. F. Wrangham. 3s. 6d. 
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Cockburn. Is. 
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German Catechism: translated by 
Sir R. Hill. 6d. 

A Call-to delaying Sinners. By 
Rev. T. Doolittle. 18mo. 

Lifeand Experience of W. Barnet. 
By Rev. G. Muirhead. 6d. 

Methodism condemned by Me- 
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count of some adjacent Villages. 
J. B. Davis. 8vo. 5s. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 
A Journey from Madras through 
the Countries of Mysore, Ca: ara, and 
Malabar; pérformed under the orders 
of the Marquis Wellesley; cx taining 
the State of Agriculture, Aris, Com. 
merce, &c. &c. By F. Buchanan, 
S val. 4to. S.P.6L Gs. L. P. Oi. 9, 
The Oriental Voyager, or descrir- 
tive Sketches and cursory Remarks 
on a Voyage to India and China, in 
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-4-5-6. By J. Johnson. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
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Manners and Customs of the Spa- 
niards and Native Indians. . By F, 
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GF DISEASES, 


In the public and private Practice of one of the Physicians of the City Dis 
pensary, from the 20th July, to the 20th August, 1807. 
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“ A sound mind ina sound body is a 
short, but full description of a happy state 
in this world. . He that has these two, 
has little more to wish for; and he that 


wants either of them, is but little the bet. 
ter for any thing else.” Locke, 


barn: But howare these blessings 

to be preserved or acquired? 
There is nothing, perhaps, of which 
mankind are more ignorant. How often 
do they squander away their health 
unwittingly, and once lost how often 
do they pursue courses which as cer- 
tainly prevent its return, 

““ Consumption may be regarded 
as a vast pitfall situated on the high 
road of life.”* ‘* Empiricism is the 
treacherous hand which, under false 
pretences, conducts to its margin, and 
precipitates the fatal descent."+ But, 
unfortunately, it does not stop here: 
it extends its influence to almost every 
disease. In the language of empiri- 
cism and quackery, each has its specific 
or ¢nfallible remedy. Believe the pre- 
tensions for such remedies, and see 
death disarmed of its powers. 

“‘ When the danger is general, ad-. 
monitory writings cannot be too much 
multiplied and varied.” We would 
theretore adinonish against this gene- 
ral danger—against the empiricism 
and quackery under which this cout 





* Pr. Beddoes. 
+ Dr. John Reid. 
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try so grievously groans. A nyan’s 
life is notsafe fora moment. His cre- 
dulity may prove his ruin. He pur- 
chases the boasted specific. It either 
reshes him headlong into destruction, 
or lulis him into a fatal security. He 
trusts in it till all hope concerning 
him islost. ‘‘ Mor the dc fect of the ar- 
tian, who ‘eaves his work imperfect, 
can be afterwards supplied. But an 


av endipg hand may be vainly applied, 
jn case of omission Curing sickness, 


where it is often just as fatai to leave 
undone what is right, as to do whai is 
hat then shall we think of 
which cous ic uS inca; a- 


wrong, W 
the defence, 
city is so apt to set up by anticipation. 
Very s 
be sure, if it does no good, it can do 
noharm. Oh! yes, 

go al, it een do harm 
harm, provided in killing there be 
harn. It can arrest the rescuing 
hand, till the silent, but progressiv« 
finger of fate move TIME 1S, TO 
TIME Is MORE, ‘There are plenty 
of oceasions on which water-zruel, 
upon the harmless principle, wili do a 
mau's business just as. effectualiy 
laurel-water, And what, 1 pray, does 
it signify to the killed, whether they 
come to their end by the saucepan or 
‘o the killer, the ( 
ence, we know, is all in all. 


a} 


} is 
mae my cdcice Wy Cut You nay 
but if it dees no 


rossible 


from 


NO 


as 


the still—t difler- 
Yet he 
ly thrusts bis ignorance be 
‘sick and the means of 
really have done more 
he will have 
ain upon 
surely where law cannot 
is somuch loudei 
censure. it is by far too 
juala game to be allowed in so- 

where one party stakes empty 
r good-will against the 


sim 
tween the 
cove will 
mischief, 
more ‘argely accumulated 
death. Avd 


a 
nie 1 H 
Tiere, tite eall 


re- 


inasmuch as 
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essions of ¢ 
existe ace. 

Some dozen years ago, how many 

of us were seized with an invincible 


loathing against sugar,—because we 
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thought we perceived upon it spots. 
of negro’s blood! j or the same rea- 
son, cught we bot to tup with equal 
aversien from drugs in bands, not 
tau ht their use’ ‘They may in such 
hands be regarded, withont exaggera- 
tio, as swords having two edges of 
unequal sharpness, hui both most cer- 
tainly s.ained wich European biood,”* 

These reflecticns have been brought 
forward, in consequence of the case ofa 
woman who latels made ap; licativ nm at 
the Dispensary. she had been previ- 
ously seized with complaints in he: sto- 
mach ard bowels, and had applied toa 
notorious quack, wlotcld-her thatshe 
posses-ed in her bowels a deast with 
six lezsi!!—which his medicine, of 
course, would ce:tainly -kitlh She 
took it aceordii gly; but getting worse 
she eu toid that sie mast swal- 

he mediezic, and 
that as the. Id be thus starved 
it w ! fore to swallow the 
certainly prove 
it may, the 
Sid ved 

hed t pon 
pale, wan, and emaciaied—re- 
duced to the utmost pitch of poverty 
of fluids, and leanness of flesh, com- 
patibie with the bare existence of life 
her stomach rejecting e.ery thing 
consequenc of its deranged or 
weakened Condition. in short, she 
had aimost failen a victim to the 
scourges of quackery. 

In seeking after ‘.ea'th, then, how 
often do mankind pursue courses 
which tend directly to destroy it? 
Thus, we see that a sound or an-en- 
lightened mind is ever necessary ta 
take care ot the body. 

J, HERDMAN, 
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HISTORICAL 
DOMESTIC OCCURKENCES, 
Loudon. 

Save of the KinG s PANISH SHEEP, 
a. Kew, with Observations, by a Gen- 
teman Farmer.—For the previous 
Sales, see Vol. LF. Pp. 172. 

_— last year’s sale was di-tin- 

guishd by a considerable se- 


CHRONICLE. 


duction of price, for which various con- 
curring reasons we e assigned, but it 
was then most clear, and the present 
sale has confirmed it, ‘that. its decline 
in the quality of reputation of the ar- 
ticle, was not among those reasons, 
in fact, toe reputation of Memo 
" , aud of the Spanish cioss, is 
2 
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now making its progress throughout 
the island, with rapid strides; itis no 
longer a matter of speculation; yet 
the Merino breed is not so farymulti- 
plied, as for plenty to produce cheap- 
ness, and the reduced prices of last 
yeay have most probably acted as a 
stimulus to the increase of purchasers 
inthe present. The superior size and 
quality, too, of the stock exposed to 
sale this year, must haye had its effect. 
The wool also holds its original qua- 
lity, and perhaps has advanced in 
fineness, notwithstanding the quan- 
tity has encreased, as it must neces- 
sarily from the annually increasing 
size of the sheep. We hear no more 
now, of the impossibility of growing 
Spanish wool in this climate, whether 
in our southern or northern latitudes ; 
nor of the necessity of an annual walk 
of four hundred miles, to make sheep 
grow fine wooli Prejudice has grown 
weary of uttering her fooleries, and 
commercial interest has taken another 
and a better turn. 


Spanish woo! has always been hi- 
therto washed, after shearing ; in the 
present instance, it was washed in the 
English fashion, upon the sheep's 


backs, nor is 'it presumed as an im- 
provement, but by way of trial for the 
Spanish sheep; for this practice, by 
which, in cold springs, many sheep 
are injared, is losing ground. The 
rams selected for sale, were fourteen 
four-fogthed, and two, six-toothed, in 
all, sixteen, Ewes, seventeen, full- 
mouthed, four of which were six- 
toothed, and four broken-mouthed, 
or aged. “The rams had sheared ten 
pounds of wool each, on the average. 
The usual convenience was allowed to 
the buyers, of leaving their bargains 
three or four days, if desired, under 
the same care which had been previ- 
ously taken of them. 

Mr. Farnham, the former auc- 
tioneer, and in a considerable degree, 
a favourite of the company at these 
sales, being dead since last year, Mr. 
Smith had obfained the appointment, 
it is said, by the personal choice of 
his Majesty. The new auctioneer 
made his opening speech on the usual 
topics; the established national ad- 
vantages of the Merino breed, the 
Permanent genuine guality of their 
wool, their ability to endure the cli- 
inate, in any part of Britain, and the 


| Avevsr 


improved qualities of the stock then 
offered to sale. The company began 
to assemble at eleven o'clock, and the 
sale began hetween one and two, Sir 
Joseph Banks, as usuel, honoured the 
sale with his presence ; the company 
were not very numerous, but it may 
be supposed, they held commissions 
for most parts of the country. 
Prices and Buyers Names— Four 
toothed Rams. 
1. Mr. Hunt, guineas , 
2, — Mackenzie ..... 
Bi Beard . .icoccéc 
Sumner 
— Browne 


Lot. 


rom 


eNO we Or 


. — Mackenzie ..... 
— Sumner 
— Alien 
cal. eee ore 
tev. Dr. Beck ..... 
Ber OMCIHY 6 sé.0se 
— Compton....... 

3. — Cherry 
— Sumner ....e.- 
Sizr-toothed Rams. 
— Richwood ..... 
— Mackenzie ..... 
Full-mouthed Ewes. 
— Richwood 
pone: NEN. cap eeren bites 
— Hunt 
— Allen 
— Richwood ..... 
— Mackenzie ..... 
at, eee ee 


— Richwcod 


— 3 20 


ese oeee 


eee ee eeee 


— 27> 1 CO 


ww Crow 


2 © 2 


jet GO. esenimeced iene 
te 
Earl Fortescue....... 
Was FO cena acaeus 
. — Mackenzie ....... 
. — Allen 
<n BUR wiactanbetnt 
— Mackensie ....... 
oe MOD . smsitaia dues 
Six-toothed Ewes. 
— Hunt 
et ae eee 
36. Earl Fortescue . .. ose 
37. Mr. Mackensie.....%. 
Asecd Ewes. 
88. — Hunt 
S68, = TO ienceedse scans 


40. =: DO. 9.00100 sve os Sele 


41..—— Peck. csccsicceveoss 
42. —- Thorpe. ....eeeeees 20 
Some of the ewes were in unusual 
good condition, the last lot remark- 
abiy so, indeed fat, on which Mrs 
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Smith did oe Last year’s 
average price of the ram sold, was 
only. 16/. upwards, of ‘the ewes 114 
The present, for rams, ved upwards, 
for ewes, upwards of 19/. being the 
highest average, perhaps, that the 
ewes have yet made: indeed such 
sums being given for sheep, after the 
experience ot many years, fully 

blishes the great superiority of the 
irythre@an breed. 

‘ Middle Sel, 197 th A 


ProrOGATION of PARLTAMENT. 
—This day (Friday, August 14) se- 
yeral bills received the roya! assent by 
commission, which ead by the 
clerk, and the following spoeet by the 
Lord Chancellor : 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ We have nd from his Ma- 
iesty to express the satisfaction with which 
he fnds himself d to give you that 
recess and diligent 
exertions w »in the dis 
tat this ad- 


so 


ducust. 


was 


it in comma 


which, after 2 ¢ ~. 


mus 
vance 


desi 


i season of the year be so peculiarly 


has been graciously 
to return you his thanks 
loyalty and < -hment to 
; Person and Government, and the 

devotion to the } ic 
characterized all 


é His Majesty 
ased to direct us 


the steady attac 


your de sliberations, 
y to thank you for the 
have en- 
augme iitation of 
kingdom. 

of the Louse of Commons, 
jesty oe commanded us to 
return you his warmest thanks for the sup- 
plies which you swans granted with so much 
I the. current year; and 
1e considers the provision which you 
le for ‘nt and un- 
the evenrs of t 


especiall 
rtions s whi ich you 


ness for 


those conting 


rvices, which he 


r necessary, his Majesty has 
on in 
with, in a 


recognizing the 
time of extraor- 
es, you have anticipated the 


vands which those difficulties 


to assure 

ifortu- 
he Continent. 

extension of the power 


“ommanc js us 
y the ur 


uce, and the undis- 
of the « 
resources 


nemy to em- 
of those 
possesses or centrouls, 
- of effecting the ruin of his 

’s kingdom, undoubtedly present 


jormidable view of the difficulties and 


e 
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dangers which this country has to en- 
counter. 

* But his Majesty trusts, that the loyal 
and brave people over whom he reigns, are 
not to be daunted or disheartened. 

“© From the recollection of those diffi- 
culties under which his people have suc- 
cessfully struggled, and of those dangers 
which they have happily surmounted, his 
Majesty derives the consolation of believ- 

the same spirit and perseverance, 


ing, that 
which have hitherto remained unbroken, 
will continue to be exerted with unabated 
vigour and success. 

** And while his Majesty commands us 
to repeat the assurances of his constant 
readiness to entertain any proposals which 
may lead to a secure aud _ honourable 
peace, he commands us at the same t.me 
to express his confidence that his Parlias 
ment and his People will feel with him the 

essity of persevering in those vigorous 
which alone can give the character 
of honour to any negotiation, or the pro- 

‘ct of security or permanency to any 
} eace. 

“ 7; 


11S 


Majesty, therefore, 


trusts that 
his Parliament and his 


People will always 
be ready to support bim in-every measure 
which may be necessary to defeat the de- 
sigus of ~ enemies against the indepen- 
dence his Majesty’s dominioms, and to 
maintain agairst any undue pretensions, 
and against any hostile confederacy, those 
just rights which his Majesty is always de- 
sirous to exercise with temper and mode- 
ration ; ‘but which, as essential to the ho- 
nour Of his crown, and true interests of 
his people, he is determined never to sur- 
renger,” 

Then a commission for prproguing the 
p urliament was read, after which the Lord 
Chane e 

My Lords and Gentle men, 

By virtue of his ; Commission 
under the Great Seal, to us and other Lords 
directed, and now read, we do, in his Ma- 
jesty’s name, and in obedience to his com. 
mands, prorogue this parliament to Thurs- 
day, the 24th day of September next, to 
be then here holden, and this parliament is 
accordingly prorogued to Thursday, 
September next. 


-eaid 
llor said, 


1 Jaje sty’ 


the 


24th day of 
DEsTRUCTION OF THE SovutH 
Lonpon WaTeER-works (the open- 
ing of which was noticed in our Ma- 
gazine for June, p.560.)—A fire broke 
out o n the premises, about one o'clock 
in the morning of the 6th, when as 
it was nearly an hour be fore any en- 
gines arrived; before they could 
be brought to the whole of the 
roofs had fallen in, and the buildings 
were reduced to a mass of ruins ; but 


and, 


act, 
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as they stood alone, no danger oc- 
curred to the surrounding neighbour- 
hood. No cavise can be assigned how 
the accident happened, as neither fire 
or candle has been permitted on that 
part of the premises since its erection. 
The volunteers mustered on the alarm 
being given, and by their exertions 
contributed much to the safety of the 
neighbourhood. 

A CLAIMANT UPON THE DUKE- 
DOM OF NorFOLK.—A person, ca !- 
ing himself the Richt Hon. Walter 
Howard, representing himself ‘he 
rightful heir to the Dukeccm of Nor- 
folk, appeared in the-Court of Chan- 
cerv on the 6:h of August, and ad- 
dressed the court in a slow, audible, 
and collected manner, pra:ing that 
sore solicitor might be named by his 
Lordship, to take into his hands the 
case of the applicant, a pauper,) to 
whom it was bis Lordship’s bounden 
duty, he bumbly subnitted, to assign 
connsel and six clerk, under the sta- 
tutes in tha’ case made and previded, 
in the reigns of Henry VIL. and 
Henry VIL. which statutes were passed 
to enable poor persons, claiming large 
estates, to sue free of fees, stamps and 
duties. He stated, that upon appli- 
caion to several solicitors, he was 
treated with much contempt, because, 
unfortunately, his wife, an unguarded 
woman, had actromranied him to 
them. He said he had been sent to 
Oporto, when only 14 years old, to 
one “ea:le, a wine-merchant, to be 
rearet up to that profession or busi- 
Nes's ; but that it was with a view of 
uestroying his claims, as Searle was a 
servant to, or a dependent on, the fa- 
mily of Lord Surry, and in the plot to 
strip him of. his birthright. The an- 
nuity settled on him by the Duke of 
Norfolk, he said, was stopped lately; 
and the estate of 1200I. a year, which 
he had been put in possession of by 
his Grace's late agent, was taken from 
him; he was, in every lodzing and 
place he appeared in, called and in- 
sulted as a swindler, owing to the 
cruel and unjust cembination esta- 
blished and kept up against him. He 
concluded with uugently entreating 
the Chancellor to name a solicitor for 
Lim. 

The Chancellor stated that it w's 
his expectation now, in this place, 
that any solicitor Mr. Howard should 


[Avover 


apply to would act for him.—The ap. 
plicant seemed satisfied, 

A fre broke out about twelve o'clock 
on Thurday, the 21st, at nizti, at the 
house of Mr. Swan, aPrinter, inCrown. 
court, Fleet-strect, which consuned 
the same, with Mr. Pirch’s stained 
paper manufactery, besides six ore. 
ven houses; mostly eecupied by poor 
werking people. It is supposed to 
have been occasioned be a chimney 
taking fire. It is rema:! kabie that thee 
premises arc ec ptizueus to those of 
Mr. Cillet, whi h were burnt dowg 
about two years ago. ‘They were aio, 
a part of the Fing’s Pris fino Touse 
occupied by the celebrated Mr. Ri. 
chardsen, some of whose popuiar no. 
vels were done ‘here. 

Tue Ducnuess OF BRUNswicke 
On Saturday; Angust 8th, the ford 
Mavor, attended by several of the Al- 
dmen and Common Couneilmen, 
proceeded in state fiom Cuildha'l to 
Montague House, Blackheath, where 
they presented the following address 
to the Duchess of Brunswick :— 

© May it please your Royal and Serene 
H ghness, 

“ We, the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Commons of the city of London, in 
Common Council assembled, most humbly 
entrea’ your Royal and Serene Highness to 
accept our sincere congratulations on your 
safe arrival in this Imperial Country. 

“ The return to her native land of gn 
illustrious Princess, so nearly and déaly 
allied to our beloved Sovervign, and to the 
roval and amiable Consort of the heir ap- 
parent to the throne of th's United King 
dom, cannot but renew the most lively 
sentimen’s of affection in the hear's of 
his Majesty’s loyal subjects, and a wan 
partici: ation of those feelings which a meet- 
ing so interesting tothe Koyal Family must 
have occasioned. , 

“¢ Deeply impressed, Madam, as we are, 
by the extraordinary events which have 
occasioned your return, we trust your Royal 
and Serene Highness will permit us 10 ex 
press the sincere joy we fee] at your resio- 
ration to the shores of a free and leval pe 
ple, not more attached to a good and \ 
nerable King, by duty to his supreme a¢ 
august station, than by affection to bis 
cred person and family. 

(Signed ) By order of court, 
HENRY WoOPTHORFE. 

To which her Beval Highness 1 
turned the following answer :— 

pe Vy Lord, d - 

‘J return your Lordship and the ** 
dermen and Commons of the city of b 
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don, my grateful thanks for an address handles of solid silver.-—At his house, 


which has gyven me the most heartfelt 
satisfaction 

© ]t affords me an additional instance of 
the loyal attachment of the city of Lon- 
don to the King, and of their affectionate 
reg rd for his Majesty’s Royal Family. 


On Wednesdav morning, the 19th, 
Geer e Finch, William ‘Tomlinson, 
and William Pearce, were executed 
in the front of Newgate: the two 
former were convicted of returning 
from transportation before the expi- 
raion of their time, and the latter was 
found guilty of horse-stealing. Finch 
and Tomlinson were strongly sus- 
pected of being guilty of cutting and 
maiming several persons in Holborn 
in an attempt to rob a carrier's wag- 
gon, See p. 561 of our Magazine for 
June. 

Morried.}— Mr. William Lloyd, 
surgeon, of Barnet, to Miss Corpe, 
only daughter of John Corpe, esq. of 
the same place. — At St. George's, 
Hanover square, James Gillman, esq. 
surgeon, of Highgate, to Miss Anne 
Harding, daughter of Mrs. Harding, 
of St. George’s-row.—At Lambeth, 
Mr. J. Churchill, of Deddington, 
Oxon, to Miss E, M‘Farquhar, grand- 
daughter of Dr. H. M‘F. of Howden, 
Edinburgh. — At St. Mary-le-bone 
Church, Henry Merrik Hoare, esq. 
son of the late Sir R. Hoare, bart. to 
Miss Sophia Thrale, of Great Cum- 
berland-street.—At Kensington, Sir 
James Ker, bart. to Miss Harriet 
Charlewood, second daughter of the 
late B. C. esq. of Windlesham, Sur- 
rey. 

Dicd.J—The Right Hon. Baroness 
Howard de Walden and Braybrooke, 
inher 60th year.—At her house,, in 
York-street, the Right Hon. Sarah Ba- 
roness Waterpark, relict of the late 
Right Hon. Sir Henry Cavendish, 
bart. Her ladyship is succeeded in 
her titles by her eldest son, Sir Ri- 
chard Cavendish, bart—The Marquis 
of Granby, son and heir to the Duke 
and Duchess of Rutland, at their 
Grace's house, in Lower Grosvenor- 
street; at the age of two months. He 
was put into his coffin the next dav, 
which weighed a hundred and an half. 
er 
the inside was lead, next oak, and the 
outside mahogany, covered with crim- 
sou velvet, and richly ornamented 
vith «| * . 
rit) Clasps, coronets, Cherubims, and 


in Brook-street, Gen. Richard White, 
col. of the 24th regiment of foot, who 
commanded many years the 3d, or 
King’s own regiment of dragvons, and 
raised the 96th regiment of infautry in 
the American war.—J. Jackson, esq. 
F. A. S. author of several valuable 
tracts, relative to commerce, antiqui- 
ties, &c —Aged 58, Mr. J. De Boftfe, 
of Gerrard-street, many years an emi- 
nent importer of foreign books.— 
Spencer Perceval Stuart, S. 8. the 
infant son of Ferdinand Smyth Stuart, 
great grandson of King Charles the 
Second.—Aged 83, the Rev. T. Law- 
son, brother to the late Sir Henry, and 
uncle to the present Sir John Law- 
son, of Brough-hall, bart.—At his 
house, in Tottenham Court-road, Mr. 
John Walker —[ Further particulars 
in our next.) — At his house on 
Ludgate Hill, where he had kept a 
shop 56 years, aged upwards of 80; 
Mr. Quintin Kay, upholsterer, ca- 
binet maker, and undertaker.—[ Fur- 
ther particulars in our next. |—Mrs. 
K. Powell, of the Haymarket Theatre 
—'‘t is not true, as stated, that Mrs. 
Powell was *‘ found dead in her bed.” 
Several persons were with her for some 
hours previous to her death. She 
had laboured for several months un- 
der an incurable disease, and had 
been attended by Dr. Moseley, and 
Mr. Wilson, the surgeon. Notwith- 
standing this bodily affliction, she 
performed almost every evening from 
the time of the Haymarket opening ; 
and on the night before she died, 
played her character in the new co- 
medy, and Mrs. Dangle, in The Cri- 
tic, apparently in better health than 
she had enjoyed the whole of the sea- 
son. She was a lady much respecied 
in private life, aid has left a wide 
circle of acouainiance to lament her 
loss. Mr. Powell was the widow of 
Mr. P. lace of ‘ovent-garden Theatre, 
and sister to Mrs. Ward, of Manches- 
ter. Mis. Grove, an actress of great 
merit, succeeds to her cast of charac- 
ters. —On the 29th ult. aged 55, 
Charles M‘Cormick, LL. Bo [of 
whom further particulars will be given 
in our nert.|—On =unday morning, 
August 23, about eight o'clock, at her 
villa at Brompton, in the 72d year of 
her age, the Duchess of Gloucester. 
Her Grace was the second daughter 
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of Sir Edward Walpole, K. B. She 


married, in 1759, James, second Earl 
of Waldegrave, and afterwards be- 
coming a widow, in 1766, she married 
the late Duke of Gloucester. The 
issue of this marriage was, Ist. Sophia 


Matilda, born May 29, 1773. 2d. Ca- 
roline Augusta Maria, born June 24, 
1774, died March 14, 1775, and in- 
terred in the royal vault, at Windsor. 
$d. William Frederick, born at Rome, 


Jan. 15, 1776, the present. Duke of 
Gloucester. The late Duke, her 


Grace's august spouse, died Aug. 25th, 
1805. Her Royal Highness has lived 
ever since in a very domestic way, 
principally at her villa at Brompton. 
It is unnecessary to add, that she used 
to be classed among the most beau- 
tiful women in the country. About 
twelve o'clock on the night preceding 
her decease, she complained of a vi- 
olent pain in the stomach, and desired 
to be leit alone. She, however, re- 
covered, and slept tolerably composed 


for some time, till the symptoms of 
her disorder, an oppression in the 
chest, seemed to have returned with 
more violence. Her departure was, 
in a manner, without a struggie. I 

consequence of its being contrary to 


etiquette, for one of the royal family 
to marry a British subject, the Du- 
chess was not received at Court, tho’ 
a great favourite with the Royal Fami- 
ly; and it is therefore probable, that 
the ceremony of a Court mourning 
will be dispensed with on the melan- 


choly occasion. The immediate oc- 
casion of the Duchess's death was an 
etfusion of water into the cavity of the 
chest. Her Royal Highness had been 
incapable of much exertion lately, but 
did not complain of serious indisposi- 
tion until the Wednesday preceding 
her dissolution. 


FOREIGN EVENTS. 
America. 


A PROCLAMATION, 
By Tuomas Jerrenson, President of the 
United States. 

Washington City, July 1, 1807. 

During the wars which, for some time, 
have unhappily prevailed among the powers 
of Europe, the United S:ates of America, 
firm in their principles of peace, have en- 
deavoured by justice, by a regular discharge 
of all their national and social duties, and by 
every friendly office their situation has ad- 
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mitted, to maintain, with all the bellige. 
rents, their accustomed relations of friend. 
ship, hospitality, and commercial inter. 
course. Taking no part in the questions 
which animate these powers against each 
other, nor permitting themselves to enter. 
tain a wish but for the general restoration 
of peace, they have observed, with good 
faith, the neutrality they assumed,, and 
they believe that no instance of a departure 
from its duties can be justly imputed to 
them by any nation. A free use of their 
harbours and wateis, the means of refitting 
and refreshment, of succour to their sick 
and suffering, have, at all times, and on 
equal principles, been extended to all; and 
this too amidst a constant recurrence to acts 
of insubordination to the laws, of violence 
to the persons, and of trespasses on the 
property of our citizens, committed by off- 
cers of one of the belligerent parties Te. 
ceived among us. In truth, these abnses 
of the laws of hospitality have, with few 
exceptions, become habitual to the com. 
manders of the British armed vessels hover. 
ing on our coasts, and frequenting our har. 
bours. They have been the subject of re. 
peated representations to their government, 
Assurances have been given that proper 
orders should restrain them within the limit 
of the rights and of the respect due to a 
friendly nation; but those orders and as- 
surances have been without effect, and no 
instance of punishment for past wrongs has 
taken place. At length, a deed, transcend. 
ing all we have hitherto seen, or suffered, 
brings the public sensibility to a serious 
crisis, and our forbearance to a necessary 
pause. A frigate of the United States, 
trusting to a state of peace, and le.ving her 
harbour on a distant service, has been sur- 
prised and attacked by a British vessel of 
superior force, one of a squadron then 
lying in our waters, and covering the trans- 
action, and has been disabled from service, 
with the loss of a number of men killed and 
wounded. 

This enormity was not only withaut pro- 
vocation or justifiable cause, but was com- 
mitted with the avowed purpose of taking 
by force, from a ship of war of the United 
States, a part of her crew; and, that no 
circumstance might be wanting to mark its 
character, it had been previously ascer- 
tained that the seamen demanded were na- 
tives of the United States. Having effected 
his purpose, he returned to anchor with his 
squadron within our jurisdiction. Hospi- 
tality under such circumstances. ceases to 
be a «duty; and a continuance of it, with 
such uncontroled abuses, would tend only, 
by multiplying injuries and irritations, to 
bring on a rupture between the two a- 
tions. This gxtreme resort is equally op- 
posed to the interests of both, as it is to 
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assurances of the most friendly dispositions 
on the part of the British government, in 
the midst of which this outrage has been 
committed. In this light the subject can- 
not but present itself to that government, 
and strengthen the motives to an honour- 
able reparation of the wrong which has 
ual control of 
its naval commanders, which alone can 
justify the government of the United States 
in the exercise of those hospitalities it is 
now constrained to discontinue. 

In consideration of these circumstances, 
and of the right of every nation to regulate 
its own police, to provide for its peace and 
the safety of its citizens, and consequently 
to refuse the admission of armed vessels 
jnto is harbours or waters, either in such 
numbers, or of such description, as are in- 
consistent with these, or with the mainte- 
nance of the authority of the laws, 1 have 
thought proper, in pursuance of the autho- 


i 

rities speci ily given by law, to issue this 
my Proclamation, hereby requiring all 
armed vessels bearing commissions under 
the government of Great Britain, now with- 
ja the harbowrs or waters of the United 
States, imme tiately, and without any delay, 
todepart from the same, and interdicting 
the entrance of ail the said harbours and 
waters to the said armed vesse!s, and to all 
others bearing commissions under the au- 
thoritv of the British goveinment. 

And if the said vessels, or any of them, 
shall fail to depart as aforesaid, or if they, 
or any others so interdicted, shal] hereatter 
enter the harbours or waters aforesaid, I do 
in that cas» forbid all intercourse with them, 
or any of them, their officers or crews, and 
do prohibit Il supplies and aid from being 
furnished to them, or any of them. 

And IJ do declare and make known, that 
if any person from, or within the jurisdic- 
tional limits of the United States, shall 
afford any aid to any such vessel, contrary 
to the prohibition contained in this Procla- 
nation, either in repairing any such vessel, 
orin furnishing her, her officers or crew, 
with supplies of any kind, or in any man- 
ner whatsoever; or if any pilot shall assist 
iN navigating any of the said armed vessels, 
Bnless it be for the purppse of carrying 
them, in the first instance, beyond the li- 
mits and jurisdiction of the United States, 
or unless it be in the case of a vessel forced 
ty distress, or charged with public dis- 
patches, as herein-after provided for, such 
person or persons shall, on conviction, suf- 
fer all the pains and penalties by the laws 
provided for in such offences. 

And I do hereby enjoin and require all 
persons bearing office, civil or military, 
within or under the authority of the United 
States, and all others, citizens or inhabi- 
tants thereof, with vigilance and prompti- 

Universan Mac, Vou. VIL, 
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tude te-exert their respective atthorities, 
and to be aiding and assisting to the carry- 
ing this Proclamation, and every part theres 
of, into full effect. 

Provided nevertheless, that if such vessels 
shall be forced into the harbours or waters 
of the United States, by distress, by the 
dangers of the sea, or by the pursuit of an 
enemy, or shall enter them charged with 
dispatches or business frpm their governs 
ment, or shall be a public packet for the 
conveyance of letters and dispatcheg, the 
Commanding Officer, immediately reporte 
ing his vessei to the Collector of the Dis- 
trict, stating the object, or the causes of 
entering the said harbours or waters, and 
conforming himself to the regulations in 
that case prescriberl under awthority of the 
laws, shall be allowed the benefit of such 
regulations, respecting repairs, supplies, 
stay, intercourse, and departure, as shall 
be permitted under the same authority. 

In t%timeny whereof, 1 have caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed to 
these presents, and signed the same. 

Given at the city of Washington, 
the 2d day of July, in the year of 
our Lord, 1807, and of the Sove- 
reignty and Independence of the 
United States the 31st. 

TH, JEFFERSON. 

By the President, 
James Madison, Sceretary of State. 
Italy. 

Palermo, April7, 1807.--Y esterday, 
her Royal Hizhness the Princess Maria 
Christina, daughter of his Majesty 
Ferdinand the Fourth, King of the 
Two Sicilies, was married to his Royal 
Highness Prince Charles Felix of Sa- 
voy, Duke of Genevois, brother to his 
Majesty the King of Sardinia. The 
nuptials were celebrated with great 
pomp and magnificence; the nobility 
and persons of distinction attended at 
Court, to compliment their Sicilian 
Majesties and the Royal Family on the 
occasion. In the evening, there were 
illuminations, and other public de- 
monstrations of joy, throughout the 
city,—London Gazette, July 28, 


[Sealed] 


Prussia. 

By the treaty between Prussia and 
France, sigved at Tilsit on the gth, it 
is stipulated, that the territories to be 
restored to Prussia, are those which 
she possessed so far back as the year 
1772. She, of course, loses her Polish 
provinces, except a small tract, and 
is also deprived of Westphalia; which 
latter territory, with the addition of 
un already in the possession of 
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France between the Rhine and the 
Elbe, including the electorate of Ha- 
nover, forms a new kingdom, of which 
his Prussian Majesty acknowledges 
Jérome Buopaparte as sovereign, by 
the title of King of Westphaiia. 

To these provinces the unfortunate 
King of Prussia renounces ali right 
and title for ever; together with his 
title to the provi he cedes in Po- 
land, which are to be formed into 3 
duchy, uvder the suvereiguty of the 
King of Saxony (wh daughter is 
intended to be wedded to Jerome 


r Inces 


Bnonaparte) with the title of Duke of 


Wa rsew. 

His Prussian Majesty also renounces 
for ever, his possession of the city of 
Dantzic ; and the other parts of the 
Prussian provinces of Poland, not 
otherwise diposed of, are given to 
Russia. Dantzic is to be restored to 
its former independence, under the 
protection of the Kings of Prussia and 
Saxony, but its port is te be shut 
avainst the trade of Great Britain dur- 
ing the war. 

It is also provided, that until the 
ratification of a definitive treaty of 
peace between France and England, 
all the dominions remaining to Prussia 
shall be shut against the tradé and 
navigation of Great Britain: that no 
shipment whatever is to be made from 
any Prussian port for the British ‘sles 
pr colonies; and that no ship from 
Great Britain or her colonies shall be 
admitted into any Prussian port. 

The King of Prussia acknowledges 
Joseph Buonoparte King of Naples, 
and E.ouis Buonaparite King of Holland. 
A part of the Polish territory, hitherto 
held by Prussia; and next adjoining 
the Russian boundaries, is for ever to 
be incorporated with the Russian em- 

ire. 

The treaty consists of thirty articles. 

The ratifications of this treaty were 
exchanged on the 12th of July. 

It is estimated that Prussia loses near 
five miliicns of subjects, and a third 
of her revenues. Hesse, Brunswick, 
besides diiferent parts of the Prussian 
spoils on the left-bank of the Elbe, are 
included in Jerome Buonoparie’s new 
kingdom. 

Russia. 
Treaty of Peace between France 
and Russia, <— 
[This important document was laid before 
the French Senate, at Paris, on the 24th 
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ult. with a Speech by the Arch-Chian. 

cellor.} : ; 

The treaty, which was signed at 
Tilsit, the 7th of July, contains 99 
articles. The first twelve merely re. 
peat, confirm, and ratify, on the part 
of Russia, the stipulations cf the 
Russian treaty, particularly as to the 
disposal of Polish Prussia; the allow. 
ance of a military road, to communi- 
cate between Saxony and Warsaw; 
and the restcration of ihe estates of 
the Dukes of Saxe Cobourg, Olden. 
burg, and Mecklenburg Schwerin, 
The Emperor of Russia, as in the 
Prussien treaty, acknowledges Buo- 
noparie’s hicchers, Louis, King of 
Helland; Joseph, king of Naples; 
and his Imrerial Highness, Privce Je- 
rome, hing of Westphalia.—A texan- 
der likewise assenis to the Confedera- 
ion of the Rhine, and to the present 
and fufure arrangements of Buovo- 
rarte; in which, it is to be observed, 
he actually consents to take a pait of 
tiose very territories of his own aily, 
the King of Prussia, which he had un- 
dertaken to defend.—The 13h article 
is that of the greatest intevest to an 
English reader. By it “ the Emperor 
Napoleon accepts of the mediation of the 
Emperot of all ihe Russias, to xegociate 
and conclude a definitive Treaty of Peace 
between France and England; hewever, 
only upon condition that this mediation 
shall be accepted by England in one 
month after the exchange of the ratifi- 
cation of the present treaty.” The 16th 
article contains an unimportant ces- 
sion, on the part of the Emperor 
Alexander, to the King of Holland; 
viz. the lordship of Jever, in East 
Friesland. Four of the articles stipu- 
late, that hostilities shai] cease be- 
tween the Russians and Turks ; that 
the troops of the former shall be with- 
drawn from Moldavia, but not oceu- 
pied by the troops of the Grand Sig- 
nior till after ratifications of a Defini- 
tive Treaty beiween those powers have 
been exchanged; and, finally, the 
Emperor of Kussia accepts the medi- 
ation of the Emperor of France, to 
negociate a peace between Russia and 
the Ottoman Porte.—The remaining 
articles establish the commercial in- 
tercourse between the different coun- 
tries under Buonoparte on the same 
footiag as before the war; regulate the 
exchange of prisoners to be in a mass; 
and fix the ceremonial between the 
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“two courts of St. Petersburgh and 
the Thuiile: ies on the footing of coim- 
plete equality and reciprocity |” 


From the Russtan Court Gazette 

of the 16th. wdét. 

NOTE from his imperiat Masesty 
tothe General of infantry, Minister 
of the Land Forces; Chief Com- 
mandant -at St. Petersburgh, and 
Knight-Sergei Kosmitsch W asmiti- 
now, 

“ Senogt Kosmitrscu—tThe obsti- 
nate and sanguinary war between Rus- 
sia and France, every step and every 
enterprize whereof has been marked 
with the unshakew fortitude and bra- 
very of the Russian troops, has been 
terminated, thank God, bya peace, 
which was ratified on the 27th of this 
month (9th July); a beneficial tran- 
quillity has been restored 5 the inte- 
grity and security of the Russian fron- 
tiers ave secured by an increase of ter- 
ritory; and Russia is indebted for this 
solely to the heroic exploits, and to 
the unremitting exertions and zeal 
with which her valiant sons have un- 
dauntedly stept forward, and braved 
every danger, even to death itselfi— 
hasten to inform you of this happy 
event, in order that general publicity 
may be given to it. 

ALEXANDER.” 

Tauroggin, 28th June, old style, 1907. 


BULLETINS OF THE FRENCH ARMY. 
[Continued from page 79. 

The Forty-ninth Bulletin, dated 
Warsaw, Jan. 8, says, ‘* Breslau has 
surrendered, The capitulation has 
not been received at the head-quar- 
ters, neither has the inventory of tite 
magazines of subsistence, nor of the 
clothing aod artillery, yet come to 
hand. “They are, however, known to 
be considerable.—Prince Jerome must 
have made his entry into the place. 
Heis soing tobesiege Brieg, Schweid- 
Hitz, and Kosell, General Victor,com- 
mande -r of the loth corps of the army, 
has marched to be iege Colberg and 
Dantzvic, and take those places during 
the winter. M.de Zastrow, Aid-du- 
Camp to the | King of Prussia, a wise 
and moderate man, who has signed the 
armistice which his master did not ra- 
tify, was, notwithstanding, on his ar- 
rival at Konin: gsburg, appointed Mi- 
nister for Foreign Affairs. Our ca- 
valry is not far frourKoningsburg. 
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This Bulletin further states, that 
great discontent prevails in the Rus- 
sian Army, on account of the Eurperor 
not joining it; that their glory has 
been compromised by the bad ma- 
nagement of their Generals. it them 
speaks about, the affairs of Turkey, 
and proceeds to an accuunt of the state 
of the weather, which issaid to be more 
temperate than at Paris at the same 
season! . 

The Fiftieth 
merely loca! 
trifling affairs. 

The Fifty-second is dated Jan. 19, 
at which time the Freeh and Russian 
armies had not az2in come in-contact. 
The only actions mentioned to have 
been fought are two, which were of a 
partial description, in Silesia, on the 
29th and 30th, and a trifling affair 
near Colberg, in which a detachment 
of Mortier’s division was etigaged. 

The Fifty-third, dated Jan. 22, says» 
“We found pretty considerable ma- 
gazines of provisions at Brieg. We 
annex the capitulation of that fortress 

“Prince Jerome pursues his cam”, 
paign in Silesia with great activity. 
Lieutenant-general Dervi has already 
surrounded Koseil, and opened the 
trenches. Thesicze of Schweidnitz, 
and that of Neisse, were carried on at 
the same time. 

** General Victor, while on his y way 
to Stettin, in his carriage, accompa- 
nied by his Aid-du-Camp and a ser- 
vant, was carried off by a body of 
twenty-five chasseurs who were scour- 
ing the country. 

“* All the magazines of the army are 
putting in order, and furnishing with 
provisions. Biscuits are baked where- 
ever there is convenience. ‘The Em- 
peror has ordered the establishment-of 
large magazines, and the making up of 
a considerable quantity of clothing in 
Silesia. 

The Fifty-fourth, dated Warsaw, 
Jan. 27, states, that, Highty-four 
pieces of cannon, taken from the Rus- 
sians, are ranged before the Palace.of 
the Republic at Warsaw. They are 
those which were taken from Generals 
Kaminski, Bennigsen, and Buxbov- 
den, in the battles of Czarnowo, Na- 
sielsk, Pultask, and Golymin, and are 
the very same that the iussians drew 
along the streets of this cits with 
“or ostentation, whea they lately 
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marched through them to meet the 
French. It is easy to conceive the 
effect which the sight of so grand a 
triumph must produce upon a people 
delighted with seeing the humiliation 
6if enemies who have so long and so 
cruelly oppressed them. 

** Five thousand prisoners have been 
sent to France, two thousand escaped 
in the moments of confusion, and fif- 
teen hundied have entered among the 
Polish troops 

“Thus have the battles with the 
Russians cost them a great part of their 
artiliery, all their baygage, and from 
25,000 to $0,000 men, killed, wounded, 
or prisoners. a 

** General Kaminski, who had been 
represented as another Suwarrow, has 
just been disgraced. It is reported, 
that General Buxhovden is in the 
same situation; hence it appears, that 
Gen. Bennigsen now commands the 
army. 

** Some battalions of light infantry 
belonging to Marshal Ney’s corps, had 
advanced twenty leagues from their 
cantonments; the Russian army took 
the alarm, and made a movement on 
its right. The battalions have re- 
turned within the line of their canton- 
ments, without sustaining any loss. 

** During this period, the Prince of 
Ponte Corvo took possession of El- 
bing, and the country situated on the 
borders of the Baltic. 

**On the 25th, at noon, the enemy's 
division appeared, twelve thousand 
strong. Wesoon came to blows. The 
8th regiment of the line fell upon the 

Russians with inexpressible bravery, 
to repair the loss which one of its posts 
had experienced. he enemy were 
completely routed, pursued four 
leagues, and cmuaiel to repass the 
Passarge. Dupont's division arrived 
just as the engagement was concluded, 
and could take no part in it. 

** An old man, 117 years of age, has 
been presenttd to the Emperor, who 
has granted him a pension of fifty Na- 
poleons, and ordered him a-+twelve- 
month's allowance in advance. 

The Fifty-fifth states positively that 
the Turks have declared War against 
the Russians; it also gives a detailed 
account of the battle of the 25th, at 
Mohringen, between Bernadotte’s di- 
vision, and a corps of Russians; in 
which, the Russians were defeated, 
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and driven across the little river Pas. 
sarge. One of the French Regiment 
lost its colours, but afterwards reco. 
vered them. The loss of the French 
amounted to 500 men. 

The Fifty-sizth, Fifty-secenth, and 
Fifly-eighth, are dated at Arensdorf, 
the 5th, and at Prussian Eylau, the 7th 
and 9th of February ; they state as fo). 
lows :—*“‘ From the 5th to the 7th there 
have been, between the two armies, 
several obstinate battles, which termi. 
nated by the retreat of the enemy to 
the other side of Eylau, where our 
troops took up a position. On the 
8th, at day break, the enemy began 
the attack. A dreadful cannonade 
took place on both sides. The Rus. 
sian army, ranged in columns, was 
within half-cannon shot: every ball 
told. 

**The Grand Duke of Berg, at the 
head of the cavalry, fell upon the hos- 
tile army. Two lines of Russian in. 
fantry were broken; two squadrons of 
the guards twice traversed the whole 
army oftheenemy. This brilliant and 
incredible chargé, which had hewn 
down more than 20,000 of the enemy's 
infantry, would have instantly de- 
cided the victory, had it not been fora 
wood, and some difficulties in the 
ground. The loss of the enemy is im- 
meuse—ours is considerable. ‘Three 
hundred mouths of fire vomited death, 
from one side and the other, for twelve 
hours, The victory, for a long time 
uncertain, was at last ours. 

“‘The enemy retired beyond the 
Pregel. Marshal Augereau is wound- 
ed by a ball. Our loss amounts to 
1900 killed, and 5700 wounded. Seven 
thousand Russians were counted on 
the field of battle. Thus the offensive 
expedition of the enemy, which had 
for its object to bear down upon 
Thorn, by turning the left wing of the 
Grand Army, has been of the most 
direful consequences to them; 12 or 
15,000 prisoners, as many Aors de com- 
bat, 18 standards, and 45 pieces of 
cannon, are the trophies, for which we 
have paid too dear, without doubt, by 
the blood of so many brave men, 

““ This expedition is concluded; 
the enemy beaten, and driven one 
hundred leagues from the Vistula 
The army is about to resume its can- 
tonments, and go into winter quarters.” 

The Fifity-ninth, Siztieth, and Sisty- 
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frst, dated from Prussian Eylau and 
Landsberg, tepresent’ the French 
rand army retreating towards the 
Vistula, and the expediency of going 
jnto winter quarters tor covering the 
line of that river. It also appeared 
that the Russians had retired behind 
the Pregel, “‘ beyond which the French 
had no interest in pursuing them ;” 
and “ that it was fortuuate for Ko- 
ningsberg, that it was not among the 
objects of the French General to drive 
the Russian Army out of their position 
jn that city.” 

In the Szrty-second, it appears that 
asmart affair took place on the 16th, 
on the upper part of the Bug, between 
Marshal Lannes’s division (then un- 
der the orders of General Savary), and 
that of the Russian General Essen; 
when the Rassians Jost eight pieces of 
cannon, two standards, 1200 prisoners, 
and left the field of battle covered with 
dead. The division of Lefebvre de- 
feated. a Prussian corps on the 12th, 
the remains of which effected its re- 
treat to Dantzic. 

The Sirty-third and Sirty-fourth 
are both dated from Osterode, the first 
on the 28th ult. the latter-on the 2d 
instant. They contain nothing of 
marked importance. 

The Sizty-fifih represents the French 
army as partly established in canton- 
ments upon the Passarge as far as the 
Omelew ; while Marshal Lefebvre be- 
gan to form lines of circumvallation 
round Dantzic. 

The Sirty-strth is dated Osterode, 
March 14. Several skirmishes had 
taken place. The whole of the French 
army was in cantonments. It occu- 
pied a line from Braunsberg to the 
Omulew, extending through Leib- 
stadt, Gutstadt, Allenstein, and Nei- 
denburg. It was provisioned chiefly 
by the towns of Elbing and Brunsburg, 
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and by the produce of the fertile Island 
of Nogat. The Russian army was con- 
centrated on the side of Bartensteine, 
and on the Alle; the Prussian division 
on the side of ¢’reutzbourg. 

The Sirty-secenth is dated Osterode, 
March 25. Theinvestment of Dantzic 
was completed on the 20th ult. when 
the communication between that city 
and the sea was cut off. A Prussian 
out-post was surprised and routed, 
with the loss of several prisoners. In 
the evening, a strong corps from the 
garrison attempted, but umsuccess- 
fully, to retake the post from which 
they had been expelled in the morn- 
ing. In this effort, the Prussians lost 
several hundred prisoners, and some 
artillery. 

The Message of Bonaparte, dated 
from Osterode the 20th ult. and laid 
before the Senate on the 4th instant, 
contains an order for calling out the 
conscription for 1808. The reason 
given in the Message is, that “* All the 
nations round us are arming; Eng- 
land has again set on foot an extraor- 
dinary levy of 200,000 men. Other 
Powers, as well as England, are adopt- 
ing the measure of extraordinary 
levies.” 

In another part of the Message it is 
stated, ‘‘ We offered peace to Eng- . 
land before the fourth coalition had 
shewn itself: The same Peace we offer 
to England still.”"—It likewise’ states, 
* We-are ready to conclude-@ peace 
with Russia upon the same conditions 
as were signed by her negociator, but 
which were rejected in conseq:ience 
of the arts and intrigues of the Eng- 
lish.’ Weare ready to restore to the 
eight millions of the inhabitants whom 
we have conquered, their tranquillity, 
and to restore to the King of Prussia 
his capital.” 
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CUMBERLAND. 

IED.] At Cockermouth, aged 

F 74, Mr. Wm. Bowman, tailor. 
His own untutored qualifications for 
music obtained him the situation of 
— clerk at Bridekirk, which he 
eld nearly 40 years. Such was his 
Capacity for the: mathematics, that 
for many years past he was seldom seen 
®n his shop-board without the works 


of Euclid, Simpson, Emmerson, and 
Newton. He was attended to his grave 
by a great number of people, the pall 
being supported by eight neighbour- 
ing gentlemen, and his remains borne 
by four tailors of his old acquaintance. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

A new turnpixe from Thorney to 
Gurhern, has been proposed at a meet- 
ing in the Isle of Lly, to communicate 
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‘with that place and the Wisbech turn- 
pike read en the south of the river 
there, by a bridze over the said river. 


[Avever 
ESSEX. 

Harlow W ool Fair was held on Bush 
Common, on Wednesday, the arb of 
July. The article was vencraily dull 
insale. Mr. Burgoyne’s being « cheice 
parcel of southdown,obtaine liftyesix 
shillings per tod; and‘some few sajes 
were made at prices proportioned tg Provident 
wool-fair in that part of the country | Ry isc mee Mr. Newman pro. ng 
‘was agreed upon; but it was generally ca re pate tie Lee Southdown, 
admitted thatthe farmers in the West 2" South ER COCS crossed by a 
Must never expect any comretition Spaniah oe ) The rage were ge. 
for the purchase of their wool, while neraiy Of opanion, oo. the foriner 
they continue the slovenly practice of cong eye ty /— latter, 
shearing their sheep without washing 7. “lower "i ewee ‘a sample of fips 
oe po. nish Ryland, fifi cross, which, by 


Th eeting at Totness have . ih 

Ht d-usfeme <tr . the acknowledged superiority of its 

accordingly agreed to ridge-wash their _ . b J 
ALE 8 quality, convinced the company of 


ks previous to shearing; and , “pepe te : 
flocks previow ng; and (0 the practicability of produciag wool 
employ a person to teach others the —, jn get Soe RI ce 
OP ee ° A which might vie with the foreizn Spa- 
way of doing it. A premium of three |: leet es ¥ 
: : nish. Wealso understand, that this 
guineas was also voted to the person hanied alt Minctnacasetnas inte tenets 
giving the most satisfactory account , 


DIVCNSHIRE. 

At a meeting of the south Devon 
Agricultural Society, at Totness, on 
the 7th ult. several premiums were ad- 
judged; and the establishment of a 
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of the advantages of washing sheep to 
the next ineeting. 
There are now living at Chumleigh, 
three women, whose united ages form 
_ a total of 277 years. Two of them bear 
the same name, but are not related to 
each other; the elder (Mary Collins), 
who conipleted her 93d year last De- 
cember, succeeded Ker-husband,many 


years ago, in the capacity of sexton of 


the parish. and, until within these few 
mouths, she diligently performed the 
duties of that ofice. No one was more 
methodical or expeditious in the dig- 
ging of a grave; and at this time she 
regularly tolls the bell; and, during 
divine service, perambulates the 
church, to keep idle boys under 
proper discipline. 
DURHAM. 

In the course of the late assizes at 
Durham, the question between his 
Grace the Archbishop of this Province 
and the Cofporationof York, touching 
the right of the former to the passes- 
sion of the gates, bars, and posterns of 
the said city, during his Grace's fair, 
cominonly calted Lammas fair, held 
yearly in that city and the suburbs 
thereof, was tried before the Hon. 
Baron Wood and a Special Jury of 
that. county, when a verdict was given 
for his Grace, whereby his right to 
the tolls, &c. is confirmed. By 
this verdict, and under the certificate 
of the Learned Judge, his Grace is 
entitled to costs. 


ried on to a large extent in the nore 
thern part.ot Hertfordshire. 

Married.) At Halstead, T. R. An 
drews, esq. of Great Portland-street, 
to Miss Scarlett, daughter of the late 
J. S.esq. and niece to Lady Stewart 
—At Woodford, Sir J. W. S. Gardi- 
ner, bart..ef Roche Court, near Fare- 
ham, Hants, to Mise Mosley, sister of 
Sir Oswald Mosley, bart. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Early on Friday morning, Aug.7,a 
fire broke out at the house of Mr. Re- 
gers, an opulent farmer, at Chaltetu. 
The lower-part of the house canght 
fire,and buned with such rapidity,that 
Mrs. Rogers, who was bedridden, and 
her son, aged 18, endeavouring to sare 
his mother, unfortunately fell victims 
to the devouring element. The house 
was totally consumed; but there being 
plerity of water, the extensive farm- 
yard was saved. 

Died.| At his seat, at Hackwood 
Park, in the Gist’ year of his age, the 
Right. Hon. Thomas Lord Bolton, 
lord-lieutenant and custos rotulorum 
of the county of Southampton, and 
governor and vice-admiral_ of the Isle 
of Wight, &c.—At Winchester, ata 
very advanced age, the Rev. Thomas 
Pyle, many years a prebendary of that 
cathedral, and brother to the late Rev. 
Philip Pyle,of that city.—At Briddles- 
ford, Isle of Wight, in the prime of 
life, Mr. William Fearnside, of Mars- 
ham-street, Westininster. ‘To do jus- 
tice to the virtues of this truly pood 
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or to deseribe the feelings = 
who are more immediately 
hy his death, the ordinary la. 
wage of panegyric or of sorrow is 
whelly inadequate ; the task will more 
operly be consigned to the hear. ty 
which, while it submits with resigna- 
tion to the all-wise dispens ations of 
Providence, laments in silence the 
prea ature loss of an affectionate hvas- 
hand, an exemplary father, and a 
steady friend. Mild and simple man- 
ners, pure and unaffeeted piety, an 
ever-active anxiety to succour the un- 
fortunace—oualities of the possession 
of whi ch he himself seemed to be un- 
conscious—had endeared him to the 
domestic and friendly circle in which 
he moved ; 1 


man 
those 


ficted ! 


and those who, like the 

writer of this humble tribute to his 
suai gaabendiie el Mjoy ag the gra- 
tiication of his society, ! long re- 
coliect, with pleasure min; naled “with 
rezret, his well-stored mind, the 
acuteness of his understanding, his 
lively imagination, and the just and 
maly sense which he entertained of 
moral and political duty. ‘The union 
of these accomplishments, with a cor- 
rect taste for the fine arts, n ratured by 
study and by travel, had been jusiiy 

appreciated, i in hours of philosophical 
retirement, by an illustrious states- 
nan, with whose private and mutually 
disinterested friendship he was ho- 
noured, and whojyn be:soon followed 
to“ another and a beiter world!” 

' HERTFORDSHIRE 

Died.} At Hoddesdon, I. M‘Milan, 
eq. late commander of the Hon, 
East India Company's ship Valentine. 
—Of a hydro-thorax, at West- Mill, 
near Hitchin, aged 64, Mr. James 
Whittingstall, sailles, Amongst the 
variety of. instances which the pre- 
sent war has produced, of persons 
Taised from obscure situations to the 
acquisition of immense wealth, the 
subject of this article may afford a 
very striking example. Mr. J. W. 
was the second son of the late Mr. S 
Henry W. who, within a few years, 
rented a corn-mill, at a very low rent, 
od hn Radclyffe, esq. near Hitchin, 

¢ large meal-contracts entered into 

Ma government, roused the attention of 
persons of all descriptions dealing in 
Corn; capitalists searched out the in- 
ietior traders, and Mr. H. W. became 
polected with one of the most cén- 


siderable contractors in that depart. 
ment. His three elder sons, lienry,* 
James, and Williain, were soon en- 
abled to take the very extensive coin- 
mills at Broxbourn, near Ware; and, 
by unremitting industry and assiduity, 
they acc aquired a very extensive trade, 
and a very large capital. ‘The eidest 
son, Henry, died in 1794, untuarried 5 
the third son, William, died at Hod- 
desdon, near Ware, ia 1808, leaving 

a widow, now living; the only sur- 
viving son, George, is a brewer, ina 
very considerable line of business, at 
Watford; who, with the two daugh- 
ters, Mary and Elizabeth, share the 
property of their brother Henry, 
amounting to upwards of 180,000), 
Mr. H, W. had not the advaniage of. 
a liberal education; although pose 
sessed of great newly-acquired wealthy, 
he was of very modest and unassuming 
manners, and in his degor'ment diffi- 
dent and respectful; his wealth exe 
cited in him no seif- sufficiency; he 
was a stranger tothat overbearing dis- 
position so frequently and so justly 
complained of in illiterate persons 
accidentally raised from low stations 
in life; to his relations affectionate; 
a good neighbour; and in all respects 
a worthy aud resr-ectable member of 
society.—A: St. Alban’s, aged 63, 
Mrs, Osman, widew of the Rev. Henr 
O. formerly vicar of 5 daiientieante 
in Bedfordshire, whe left her a widow 
iv very early life, with a family of 
daughters, whom’ she, much to her 
honour, educated in 2 very proper 
and commendable way, though pose 
sessing a very confined income, 

KENT. 

The following acts of Parliament 
relative to Kent, have received the 
Royal Assent: An Act for empower- 
ing the Justices of the Peace for the 
County of Keut, to make a fair and 
equal county-gate for thesaid County, 
and provide convenient Court Houses 
for the Assizes and General-Quarter- 
‘essions of the Peace, and other pubs 
lic meetings, within the said county, 
And an Act for the more eas y and 
speedy recovery of sinall debts within 
the tewn of Gravesend, and the hun- 
dreds of Tollingtrough, Dartford, 
Wilmington, an a Axtaue. 

Died. } At Lord Frederick Camp- 
bell’s seat at Coombank, Lady Dowa- 
ger F. Campbell, in consequence of 
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a fire breaking out in her bed-room. 
“Her woman being alarmed at four in 
the morning, by a poor man going to 
his labour, she immediately ran to her 
Ladyship’s bed-room, adjoining the 
dressing-room, and found she had not 
been in bed, and was missing. It issup- 
posed she fellinafit. Lady F.C.'s wo- 
man left her Ladyship at a quarter be- 
fore twelve o'clock, in her dressing- 
room, in her night dress, as was her 
usual custom. Lady F. was found in the 
ruins, ashocking spectacle; her watch 
was also found drawn up, and stood 
still at half past one. Lord Frederick 
C. was in town at the time. The 
wing, containing the dressing-room, 
@ room over and under, are entirely 

utted, only the sione wails remain- 
ing. From the great exertions of tlie 
neighbouring inbabitants, with an en- 
gine from Earl Stanhope’s, a party 
of the Royal Artillery, and an engine 
from their barracks, near Seyevoaks, 
and another from Sevenoaks town, 
the fire was got under, and the other 

arts of the house preserved.—At his 
ntl Northgate-street, Canterbury, 
in the 69th year of his age, Mr. John 
Gallaway, sen. an ingenious and for- 
merly emivent silk weaver, from 
whose looms some of the most beau- 
tiful and costly fabrics have been pro- 
duced that adorn the palaces of roy- 
alty. On the abundant introduction 
of cottons, and consequent decline of 
the silk trade, he successfully invent- 
ed that mixture of those materials, 
known by the names of Canterbury 
damasks, Chainbery and Canterbury 
muslins, &c. Of a strong, though 
uncultivated mird, he was indefati- 
gable in the acquirement of science, 
and being equally desirous of com- 
municating what he thought good to 
others, he founded, in 1763, an His- 
torical Society, at first principally 
among that class of ingenious me- 
chanics with whom he wis associated, 
but which has been since extefided 
and strenuously supported’ by his 
mental knowledge and personal abi- 
lities.— At Orston, near Bingham, the 
Rev. T, Guilford, Curate‘of Whatton, 
and the consolidated churches of 
Orston, Thoroton, and Scarrington. 
—After a long illness, in the Goth 
year of his age, Mr. Totty Mayo, a 
reputable bookseller and printer, of 
Newbury. , 


[Aveusy 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 

There are few persons who haye 
ever visited Lincoln, that will not 
feel regret at the information, that 
it has k-en at length finally deter. 
mined to remove from that noble 
pile, the cathedral, the two spires 
which surmount St. Hugh's and St, 
Mary's towers. About four years 
ago .this measure was suggested, on 
the ground that the strength of the 
towers was insufficient to the weight 
of the spires: but the object of ihe 
lecellers was at that time frustrated, 
by the towers being put into a state 
of repair fully equal to the support of 
the burthen upon them.—A new and 
more successful plea is now advanced; 
and the spires are to be taken down, 
because, forsooth, they are not old 
enougch ! It is aliedved that they’are 
of a date more modern than the ca 
thedral, and that the grandeur of the 
whoie is diminished by the assqciation, 
This, surely, is a matter of taste; and 
we will venture tosay, that nine-tenths 
of those persons in the diocese who 
are entitled to exercise an opinion on 
the subject, think that the spires are 
far ‘rom being an eye-sore. Already, 
however, they are partly stripped of 
their lead, and in less tha a month, 
it is supposed those great ornaments, 
which for centuries the traveller has 
regarded with admiration (as whilst 
yet twenty miles from Lincoln they 
served him for a land-mark across the 
heath), will be entirely removed. 

Died.) Lately, in a cart, near 
Lincoln, a poor man named Peter 
Clarke, late of Toft Newton, near 
Market Raisin. He was apprehend- 
ed as a vagrant at Market Harbo- 
rough, in Leicestershire, and_pass- 
ed thence towards his place of set 
tlement, by way of Stainford. An 
inquest was held on the body, at Lit 
coln; and by the evidence it appeared, 
that he was placed on a horse at 
Aswardby, near Sleaford, to be con- 
veyed to Branston, five miles from 
Lincoln ; but he was too ill to ride all 
the way on the horse, and was takea 
part of the road in a cart. At Bran- 
ston he drank a glass of eider-sine, 
and was placed in another cart, im 
which he soon after expired. The 
Jury gave a verdict, Died by the Visit- 
ation of God, accelerated by negligence, 
‘The Magistrates at Lincoin intend te 
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make further enquiry into the con- 
duct of some people, and have order- 
ed a summons for the constable of 
Aswardby. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Died.}) At Ford, aged 85, Robert 
Canderson, who .was ordefly  ser- 
ieant to General Wolfe at the memo- 
table attack on Quebec, and the per- 

‘epresented in the print as sup- 
porting the British General after he 
had received his mortal wound, 

NOTTINGHA MSUERE. 

Died.] At Lan@ham, Thomas Atkin, 
laourer, aged 80 years. His father 
died in. March, 1779, aged 80; and 
his being the first death that has hap- 
pened in the family since that time, 
completes a period of’ 28. years and 
$ morths, This family is remark- 
able for longevity, and there is now 
living at North Muskham, Wm. Atkin 
(brother to the above Thomas Atkin) 
and his wife, whose ages together 
make 167 years, he being 83, and she 
$4, and have been married 60 years, 
Our correspondent writes, that he saw 
him, his son, grandson, and great 
grandson, chopping posts and rails for 
his Grace the Duke of Newcastle. 
Ve believe but few Dukes, or any 
other men, can boast of having their 
work done by four generations all 
together. 

SHROPSHIRE. 
The beautiful and romantic cottage 
f—-— Crewe, esq. at Muxon, Shrop- 
shire, was lately consumed by light- 
ning; the library and furniture, by 
timely assistance, were preserved. 


Mar At Ellegmere, Mr. John 


EQ, | 


Hughes, an old bacnelor of 85 years 


1 


ge, who has been bellman of the 
same place upwards of 60 years; to 
Mis.Anna Dulsow of the same place, a 
aged §2.—The groom's gman 
Was 78; the bride’s maid 75; making 
a total of 320 years. ‘The novelty of 
brought together a vast con- 
of people; the church-yard 
crowded while the ceremony was 
Performed, and the happy couple was 
met at the church door by three vio- 
a Players playing ‘* Come haste to 
the Wedding :” they conducted them 
through the streets amidst hundreds 
9 spectators to the Black Lion Inn, 
“cotiaud-street, where fifty persons 
‘at down toa plentiful dinner given 
i the bridegroom, and thirty-six to 
UNiversan Mac. Vou, VIL 
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tea, where the day was spent with the 
greatest mirth and good humour, and 
the whole concluded with a ball at 
night, which was opened -by the brid 
and bride’s-maid. 

SURREY. 

Married.) At Addiscombe Place, 
near Croydon, the Hon, J. W. Grim- 
ston, only son of Lord Grimston, to 
the Right Hon. Lady C. Jenkinson, 
only daughter of the Eag of Liver: 
pool, 

Died.) At his housé at Egham, 
aged 69, Robert Pickwoad, esq. de- 
puty of Vintry ward, London, and 
treasurer of the Society of Patrons 
of the Anniversary of the Charity 
Schools in London and:the suburbs 
to whom the public are indebted for 
the idea of bringing the charity-chil- 
dren to St, Paul’sscathedral, andplac- 
ing them in the striking point ot view, 
in which they are annually exhibited 
under-the grand dome of that stupen- 
dous edifice, ; 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Tn excavating the new canal,near the 
Redcliffe-house, Bristol, the workmen 
discovered a ntinber of oak trees, 
about fifteen feet below the surface, 
Some of them are as much as thiee 
fect in diameter; on being exposed to 
the atmosphere, the outside peels off 
and moulders away, but the heart is 
so firm and sound, that several have 
been manufactured into spokes and 
tables, which in appearance are not 
unlike faint-coloured mahogany. 

On the 5th inst. was holden, in the 
exhibition-yard of the Bath and West 
of England Society, for the encou- 
ragement of agriculture, arts, manu- 
factures, and commerce, the first pub- 
lic mart of that society, for the sale of 
improved British clothing wool. A 
very considerable quantity of such 
wool was sent from various parts of 
the West of England, some of which 
was sold at fair prices; and thoughs 
on account of the stagnation of trade, 
occasioned by the peculiar juncture 
of public affairs, a part was left unsold 
under the care of the secretary, it is 
highly probable, this mart, whether 
to be annual or otherwise, as shall be 
determined; will increase in its im- 
portance, Afier the hours of publi¢ 
business, many gentlemen -from the 
counties of Norfolk, Surrey, Wilts, 
and Gloucester, as well as Somersely 
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dined together, Sir J. C. Hippisley, 
Bart. in the chair. After dinner, 
much interesting discussion took 
place, warmly promoted by the wor- 
thy chairman, and ‘‘a committee of 
staple regulation” was appointed to 
manage the future proceedings. 

At Bridgewater sessions, the long- 
contested appeal to the poor-rate of 
Stoke-lane excited great interest, whe- 
ther certaircoal-mines within that pa- 
rish ought to be rated to the poor. 
(A case in point of practice had been 
previously reserved for the opinion of 
the King’s-Bench, and was last term 
determined most decidedly in favour 
of the appellants.) After a further 
hearing of at least six hours, during 
which the learned counsel for the re- 
spondents resisted every point that in- 
renuity could devise, and the counsel 
for the appellants ably supported the 
appeal, the question was at last deter- 
mined in favour of the appellants; 
whereby the coal-mines were deemed 
liable to pay rates to the poor; and 
the magistrates amended the rate ac- 
cordingly. 

Died.j At Bristol Hot Wells, the 
Rey. Dr. Berkley, Dean of Tuam, and 


[Aveuse 


son of the late celebrated Bishop of 
Cloyne.—At Bath, aged 47, the Hon, 
Juliana Hartopp-Wigley, the very 
amiable wife of Edward Hartopp- 
Wigley, esq. of Little Dalliv, Leices- 
tershire, and daughter of George, 
fourth Lord Carherry, who married 
Juliana, third daughter of Baptist, 
fourth Earl of Gainsborough. | Her 
ladyship fell a martyr to the measies, 
which she caught through an uninter- 
mitted attendance on the sick bed of 
a deservedly favourite son, who sur- 
vives to lament the loss of a most 
affectionate mother. Her remains 
were interred in the family-vault at 
Dalby. , 
WALES, 

An act, enabling his Majesty to vest 
the sands of Traethmawr, dividing the 
counties of Merioneth and Ca:nar- 
von, in William Alexander Ma- 
docks, esq. M. P. has received the 
royal assent. Also an act to conti- 
nue and amend two acts, of the 
fifth and twenty-sixth years of his 
present Majesty, for repairing se. 
veral roads leading from Llandilo to 
Lampeter, and other piaces, in the 
county of Carmarthen. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES AND DIVIDENDS, 
JULY 22, 1807, to Auc 
[Extracted fiom the London Gazette | 


BSOLEM W Leicester street, straw 
hat manufacturer, (Wild, War- 
wick-square) 

Butcher H Hythe, Kent, sadler, (Berry 
and Co. Walbrovok). 

Chrisp W  Cokspur-street, Charing 
cross. perfumer, (Smith, ‘ urnival’s.tnn 
Castle G. * culcoates, Yorks! ire, builder 
(Ellis, Cursitor-street). Cassel W. L. 
Thames Ditton, Surrey, carpenter. (Simp- 
son and Co. King’s-Bench Walks, Temple). 
Codd W Careaton street, merctiaut, (Gre- 
gry and Co Maiden-lane, Wood-street), 
(Carter M. Mere, Wiltshire, linen-draper, 

Daven; ort W. Almo. dburv, Yorkshire, 
junkeeper, (Battye, Chancery lane). 

Fetherston P and Hodgson J. jun. 
Christ church, Surrey, dis‘illers, (Webb, 
St. Thoma-~-street, Southwark). Filcock 
T Macclesfield, Ch shire, grocer, (Hall, 
M scetesfield ) 

Gear 8S. Kingeton-upon Mull, cabinct- 
miker, (Ellis, Cur-i or street). Grover R 
T wn Mailing, Kent, grocer, (Sadlow, 
Mora ut yard Gi'es D. Birmengham, 

r x ) too Od J wry). Grou 
cock, I, Draytun-in Hales, Salop, merger, 


UsT 18, 1807, inclusive. 


The Solicitors’ Names are between Parenthesis, 


(Baxter and Co. Furnival’s-Inn). Good- 
hew, J. Leeds, Kent, butcher, ( Watts, Sy- 
mond’s- Inn) 

Hollyoake J. Brixton-row, Surrey, (Tay- 
lor, Tvok’s-court. Cursitor-street ). Hughes 
T. Bennett-street, St James’s, victualler, 
(Langley, Plumbtree-street, Bloomsbury), 
Hoddinot B. Pruton, Somersetshire, linen- 
draper, (Mitchell, Union-court, Broad st.), 
He@well E. Liverpool, cotton-merchart, 
(Glenn, Garlick-hill) Hawkins S_ Ply- 
mouth-dock, baker, (Williams, Bedford. 
row). Hoad W Fareham, Hants, butcher, 
(Tarrant and Co Chancery-lane). 

Jackson J. Newington-causeway, Sur 
rey, brush-maker, (Alcock and ‘Co. York- 
street, Southwark ). 

Lewis W. Bristol, hosier, (Blandford and 
Co. Temple). Lees W. Liverpool, mer- 
chant, ( Atkinson, Chancery-lane). Lund 
B. Spofforth, Yorkshire, flax-dresser, (Kos 
ser and Son, Bar‘lett’s-buildings). Lloyd 
8. Paddington, grocer, (Sudlow, Monu- 
merit-yard). 

Macklin M_ Southampton, si!versmith, 
(Allen, Ci fford’s-Ina). Mitchell J. Unione 
str, Whitechapel, leaiher-seller, (Hughes, 
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Bear-vard, Lincoln’s-Inn-fields). Mordue 
T. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, linen - draper, 
(Meggison. Hatton-garden). Mann J. 
Warwick, grocer, (Smart aid Co. Staple- 
Ina) Martinuant P. St Janies-street, 
warehous man, (Willet and Co. Finsbury- 
square ). Meadley R. Kingston - upon- 
Hull, patren-maker, (Sykes, New-Inn). 
Mackean A. Wiache ter-street, merchant, 
(Riving‘on, Fenchurch-buildings). F 

Nesbit T High-street, Southwark, chi- 
naman, Twynam and Co. Temple). Nel- 
son C. Brixton, Surrey, coal-merchant, 
James, Gray’s Inn-place). 

Philipps J. Star Brewhouse, Wapping, 
(Batchelor and Co. Serjeant’s-Inn). — Pea- 
cock J. Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant, 
(Rosser and Son, Bartlett's - buildings). 
Parkes W. Derby, coal-merchant, (Baxter 
and Co. Furnival’s-Inn ) 

Roxburgh J. Winchester-street, insur- 
ance-broker, merchant, (Hillyard, Copthall- 
court). 

Statham S. and E. and Garton H. Not- 
tingham, hosiers, (Macdougall and Co. 
Lincoln’s-Inn.) 

Wilmott D. White-Cross-street, dealer 
in spirits, (Wilson, Devonshire-street, Bi- 
shopsgate-street). Watkin J. Sculcoates, 
Yorkshire, rope-maker, (Rosser and Son, 
Bartlett’s-buildings). Wood J. Burnley, 
Lancaster, apothecary, (Hurd, Temple). 
Worthington S. Manchester, innkeeper, 
(Jackson, Hare-court, Temple). Ward T. 
Oxford-market, tallow-chandler, (Fletcher 
and Co,, Hyde-street, Bloomsbury). 
Walmesley R. Haborgham Eaves, Lancas- 
ter, cotton-manufacturer, (Hurd, Temple). 
Ward J. Stockton, shipowner, (Rowntree 
and Co. Stockton). Williams W. Ox- 
ford-street, linen-draper, (Dobie and Co. 
Crane-court, Fleet-street). 

DIVIDENDS. 

Atkinson J. Birmingham, Aug. 24, As- 
cough G. East Whitton, Yorkshire, Aug. 
24. Atkinson J. Aldermanbury, jun. 
Dec. 2. 

Birt W. Blackman-street, Southwark, 
Aug. 18. Blunt G. and Monat J. Little 
Carier-lane, Doctors’-commons, Aug. 18. 
Buxton T. Leicester, Aug. 24. Buxton T. 
and Buxton T. B. Leicester, Aug. 24. Bul- 
lock S. Manchester, Aug. 27. Barker W. 
Newaik-upon-Trent, Aug. 27. Bloxam 
W. New road, St. George's in the East, 
Aug.28. Blatchford P. Lifton, Devon- 
shire, \ug.%1. Barton T. Liverpool, Sep. 
7. Benuett J sen. Barley; and Beunett J. 
D ‘wsbury, Yorkshire, Sent 8. Bishop W. 
Yealand Conyers; and Bishop J.J Leigh- 
ton-hali, Lancashire, Sept. 8. BurionJ 
and Hirs' J. Maachest-r, Sept.9. Cantrell 
W. Burton-upon-Trent, Aug. 26. Cape 
T. Lincoln, A g.27. ' arringtos J Man- 
shester, Sept, 2. Colville J. Cheapside, 
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Sept. 5. Clegg J. Criffin-street, Shadwell, 
Sep. 19. Crundall J. Clapham-road, Nov: 7. 

Dally T. Chichester, Aug. 24 and 27. 
Dove J. Newmarket, Sept. 26. Dahiels J. 
E. Coleman-street, Oct. 24. 

Esdaile J. jun. Queen-street, Aug. 11. 
Evil! W. Bath, Aug. 21. 

Foelich F.B. and Merry, J. Birmingham, 
Sept. 11. 

Goold A. Birmingham, Aug. 21. 
T. and Jackman J. Exeter, Sept. 3. 
Hunt B. Brithelmstone, Aug. 5. “Hill J. 
Salford, Somersetshire, Aug. 15. Hun- 
tington S. Chester, Aug. 26. Horrocks S. 
Pendleton, Lancashire, Aug. 28. Heyes J. 
Wigan, Lancashire, Aug.51. Harding A. 
Bristol, Sept. 16. Howland T. Thame, 
Oxfordshire, Nov. 7. Hartridge W.Cheap- * 

side, Nov. 14. 

Jowett J, Manchester, Sept. 2. Jack 
son J T. Washway, Lambeth, Sept. 12. 

Kilby C. Watford, Herts, Sept. 8. 

Leonard C. Westbromwich, Stafford. 
shire, Aug. 24. Lambert W. B. Man- 
chester, Sept. 1. Long W. Stonehouse, 
Plymouth, Sept.8. Lomas H. L. Throg- 
morton-street, Sept. 12. 

Macpherson W. Maiden-lane, Aug. 15. 
Mortimer W. Wivenhoe, Essex, Aug. 20. 

Nicholson M. Howden, Yorkshire, Aug. 
81. 

Ormond G. Manchester, Aug. 29. 

Parsons T. Marchmont-place, Russell- 
square, Aug.8. Pow J. Worcester, Aug. 
24. Pugh A. Chatham, Aug. 25. Pure 
brick W. Gloucester, Sept. 15. 

Rudhall J. and Hobson W. Birming- 
ham, Aug. 26. Ridley T. Bow-lane, Sept: 
15. Richards A. Oxford-street, Sept. 26. 

Smith J. C. Bowling green-lane, Clerk- 
enwell, Aug. 8. Stone W_ High-street, 
Southwark, Aug. 18. Shipton J. Yoxall, 
Staffordshire, Aug. 25. Smith R. Ash- 
borne, Derbyshire, Sept. 7. Sherman“J. 
R. Ingram-court, Fenchurch-street, Sept. 
12. Strother A. Tokenhouse-yard, Sept. 
19. Sizer J. Manningtree, Essex, Sept. 
24. Stevenson A. Margaret-street, Caven- 
dish-square, Oct. 24. Sedgewick M. Dar- 
lington, Durham, Nov. 14. Sinith W. 
Aldermanbury, Dec. 2. Smith W. and 
Atkinson J. Aldermanbury, Dec. 2. 

Travers B Queen-street, Cheapside, 
Aug.11. TutonJ.and WaréingJ. Leeds, 
Aug. 17. Tarn W. Bishop-Wearinouth, 
Durham, Sept 7. 

Vimcombe W. Bath, Aug. 15, 

Weaver W. Red Lion, Gray’s-Inn-lane, 
Aug. 22.” Walker W. Chancery-laney 
Aug 25. Wood T. Ross, Herefordshire, 
Walters J Sturntinster-Newton, Dorsete 
shire, Sept. 10. 

Yates S Wood-street, Aug. 1 and Sept. 
12. Yorke T, Devonshise-sireet, Sept. 5. 
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MONTHLY REPORT OF THE STATE OF COMMERCE, 


London, 20th August, 1807, 

INCE. our last Report two large fleets have safely arrived, namely, the Leeward 

dsland fleet, consisting of about sixty sail of vessels, heavily laden, under convoy 

of a ship of war; and the Oporto fleet, accompanied by a sloop of war. The laiter cone 

sisted of about forty sail, whereof twenty or thereabouts have come to London. The 

wines brought by this fleet are truly excellent, and make ample amends for the thio, 
green wine lately imported from Oporio. 

On the first arrival of the Leeward Island fleet, we feared that its sugars had come to 
avery bad market; we were, however, agreeably disappointed on finding that they 
were bought up with avidity by the sugar refiners as soon as Janded. We cannot say 
the same of the large quantity of cotton brought home by this fleet ; its sale is very 
duil, owing, we conceive, to the present deplorable state of the Manchester manu 
factures. The rum goes off as usual, briskly; but the coffee proves a very heavy 
article; in fact, to the wholesale grocers alone the West-India merchants are indebted 
for the disposal of any part of their stock of coffee, for they cannot re-export it, without 
encountering a certain and a serious loss. 

Vessels continue to arrive daily at the various ports from Monte Video; they are 
seldom heavily laden, nor indeed can it be expected that the cargoes of vessels from 
South America should be of much consequence, until the expedition sent out to Buenos 
Ayres shall have met with that portion of success which it is the wish of every com- 
mercia! man it should meet with. 

We refrained from making any observation, last month, upon the then recent breach 
between England and America, hoping that, by this time, we should have the pleasure 
to announce the renewal of that intercourse which from every consideration, whether 
political or moral, will appear almost absolutely necessary to the welfare and character 
of the two countries. Still, however, things hang in an unpleasing suspence ; and the 
woice of an American rabble appears to have more influence over the rulers of that 
country than the interests of themselves and countrymen. By the following article, 
which we copy verbatim from a New York paper, it will appear, that the sentiments 
of commercial and thinking men in that part of the globe are not very different from 
our own: 

** Let it be considered what effect a breach with England would produce on America. 
In the first place, it is the British market which takes off almost the whole.of the richest 
produce of America—its cotton. Suppose a non-importation act were followed, as it 
certainly would be, by an exclusion of American produce from the British market, 
what would become of the Southern ‘planter? Go to another market! No!— 
A mound is thrown across the ocean by the navy of Britain: there is not a corner of 
the world to which our merchants could trade; and not only the American merchants 
would be undone, but the farmers would have their produce left upon their hands, 
and, for want of a vent for the surplus of it, they would soon suffer distress from the 
ptivation ‘of many of the first comforts of life. The merchant would be bankrupt— 
the farmer would be bankrupt—and the mechanic, having no one to employ him, would 
Janguish in misery and want; while, in every part*of the world, England would open 
a market for herself for her manufactures: then which can do the other most harm ?” 

This paragraph needs no comment; we trust it will meet the eye of the American 
ruler, and have the desired effect. 

A dyer, in the West of England, has discovered a process by which a most beautiful 
scarlet dye is extracted from the lac lake obtained from the opuntia or scarlet pear; 
this dye, it is said, is fully equal or superior to that of cochineal, and will, through the 
medium of our own commerce, furnish a substitute of equal value, independent of 
our enémies. 

The hop trade throughout the kingdom is very heavy. 

The East-India Company will put up, at their present March sale, Privilege indige 
1431 chests, after the indigo declared for 25th instant. Prompt 11th December, 1807. 
At the September sale, China raw silk 320°bales, Bengal ditto 1133 bales, Organzine 
158 bales. Privilege and private trade, Bengal raw silk 1487 bales, more or less; on 
Wednesday, October 20th, 1807. Prompt, Friday, January 22d, 1808. 

A Jamaica and India fiect will be arrived before this report meets the public eye) 

“both of which fleets we shall say something in our next. 
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London, 20th August, 1807. 


CURRENT PRICES OF MERCHANDIZE. r 


d, Z. 
Logwood Chips ....ton 14 
Madder, Dutch crop cwt. 4 
Mahogany ......e-ft. 0 
Oak plank, Dantz. last 11 
American, none 
» Lucca 25-gal. jar 16 
spermaceti ton 72 
—— whale eccbacoe 2D 
Florence 4 chest 2 12 
Pitch, Stockholm . 2 -cwt. 
Quicksilver ........lb. 
Raisins, bloom ....cwt. 
Rice, Carolina ........ 
East-India, none 
Rum, Jamaica .,...gal. 
Currants, Zant .....cwt. 4 —_—- Leeward ares 
Deals, Daritz .....«.piece 1 Saitpetre, East-Ind. cwt. 
— Petersburgh I Shellach ..cocccccece 
.— Stockholm . Silk, Thrown Italian Ib. 
Elephants’ Teeth ......91 Silk, Raw ditto ...ccece 
Scrivell ....20 —— China ......0- 
Flan, Riga ...2.+. ston 69 —— Beng. ......novi 
— Pe stersbur gh eee ~—— Organzine ...... 
Gals, Tallow, English ...cwt.3 0 
Geneva, Holla ands ....gaL 1 Russia, white....2 16 
— English 0 _—_ yellow....3 0 
Gum Arabic, Turkey cwt. 6 Tar, Stockholm ....bar1 11 
~~ Sandrach cccccceed Tin in blocks .....cwt.6 6 
~—— Tragacanth .... 18 Tobacco, Maryl. ....!b.0 0 
Gum Seneca ..ccceccee DJ Virginia........0 0 
Hemp, Riga ......ton 66 Wax, Guinea .....cwt.7 0 
—— Petersburgh .... 65 Whale-fins ......ton 15 10 
Indigo, Caracca Wine, Red port...pipe 86. 0 
—— East-India ......0 —— Lisbon ,....22.88 0 
Jron, British bars ...ton 16 —— Madeira ......98 0 
—Swedish ...seee- 25 —— Vidonia ......72 0 
— Norway 24 Calcavella .....84 0 
0 
0 
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American Pot-ash ...cwt. 
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Brandy, Comac . 
——Spanish «se«-- 
Camphire, re fined ..--Ib. 
—— unrefined .. ..cwt. 16 
Cochineal, gé arbled. gael. & 
—— Fast India .eccee 0 
Coffe, fine». sseeeecwt. O 
—— ordinary socccese 4 
Cotton-wool, Surinam 1b. 0 
—— Jamaica ecccscee O 
o—— SMYMA ep ccccece. O 
— Fast-India ...... 0 
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——Archangel ...... 25 —— Sherry ....butt 84 
Lead in pigs ......fod. 33 _ Mountain. ...0.72 
m— red ...ceee - ton 32 —33 
ammme WHIT ccccsccce OU —51 


Claret ....hogs.86 ( 
Yarn, Mohair ...-+s1b.0 4 G— 
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COURSE OF EXCHANGE, 

July 31 Aug.4 Aug.11 , July S51 Aug.4 Aug. 11 
Amsterdam 56 4] 36 36 Bilboa -- 38 38 sek 
Ditto at sight 35 6] 35 35 Leghorn - 50 450 50 
Rotterdam, c. f. 1 Tin 11 Naples - 42 42 42 
Hamburgh 34 8] 34 3 Genoa - 452 452 
Altona. - 54 9] 34 Venice, N.C. 52 52 
Pais. 24 8) 24 Lisbon - 64 64% 
Ditto 2 us. 24 12 | 24 Oporto - 643 | 645 
Bourdeaux 24 12 | 24 Dublin - 103 | 103 
Cadiz -, - 58k 38} 33 Cork - ii uf 
Madrid - ° 384 38} S Agio on the Bank or Holland 5 4 per cent. 


PRICES OF BULLION. 
Portugal Gold, Coin and Bars - - - - - 


New Dollars - - i”. 2 ee) & « 
Silver in Bars, standard a er a ae 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


HE harvest of white corn will be éntirely finished in South Britain by the end of 
the month; and in the North, should the present fine weather continue, much 
will be d ne in the early part of next month. ‘The crops in the North are generally of 
great promise. In the South, wheat is a very large crop, both in corn and straw, and 
the quali-y of the finest we have seen for some seasons. Oats and barley are also abun- 
dant, and fine crops; but the beans will not prebably amount to more than half a crop, 
Pease still worse, in many parts scarcely any upon the land. Turnips, potatoes, and 
seeds, all materially affected by the continued dry weather; yet, on some soils, they will 
be good fair crops. Hops have suffered severely from blight; but it is supposed the 
duty will amount to nearly £80,000. 
The accounts from Ireland are most satisfactory ; and on the continent, there is great 
abundance of all the fruits of the earth ; that the present seems a year of universal plenty, 
Lean stock hold their prices, whilst the fat rather decline, both on accouni of short. 
ness of keep and of the heat of the weather. Good stores of every kind are very ready 
sale. Ireland continues to supply us with cattle to a considerable amount. 
Smithfield—Beef, 4s. to 5s. 4d.—mutton, 3s. 6d. to 5s.—lamb, 45. to 6s.—veal, 3s. 6d, 
to 6s. —pork, 4s. to is.—-Bacon, 6s. to 6s. 4d.—Irish, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 4d.—Fat, 3s. 5d, 
Middlesex, August 25. 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 

By the W inchesterQuarter of 8 Bushels, and pg he ipa of 2 Boll of 140]bs, 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended Aug. 15, 1807. 
INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES, 
Wheat] Kye |Barley.} Oats Wheat Ry e; Barley 
s. djs : — ° s. djs. djs. d 
Middsx.} /8 Essex secseess| 76 6] 45 0) 43 6 
Surrey } 80 BOM sccccceel 79 G47 GOS GF 
Hertford) 74 PE ocesnst OE 
Bedford | 74 Suffolk ......] 70 
Huntin.| 69 Cambridge ....] 71 
Northa. | 72 Norfolk ..cceel 66 
Rutland | 78 Lincoln ......] 72 
Leicest | 71 OER ccccccest 7S 
Notting. Durham ...... 
Derby Northumberland 
Stafford Cumberland .. 
Salop Westmorland .. 
Herefor Lancaster .... 
Wor'st. Chester cecoee 
Warwic Flint, scccccece 
Wilts Denbigh eee 
Berks Anglesea ...... 
Oxford Carnarvon ese. 
Bucks Merioneth .... 
Brecon Cardigan .. ee. 
Montgo. Pembroke .... 
Radnor. Carmarthen.... 

Glamorgan .... 

— Gloucester .... 

Somerset... «++. 

Average of England and Wales. Monmouth .... 
Wheat 75s. 5d.; Kye 48s. 9d.; Barleyf{/Devon .....e4. 5, 40 
39s. Od.; Oats 30s. Od.;  BeansfjCornwall......| 85 2 40 
48s. 11d.; Pease 54s. 10d.; Oatmealfj Dorset ....0006 4 59 
44s. 7d. Hants ..ecoeee 74 II 33 


BILL of MORTALITY, from JULY 25, to AUG. 25, 1907. 
CHRISTENED. BURIED. 2 and 5 - 167} 60 and 70 124 
Males 1002 2 oq | Males, 8262 se15 5 and 10- 72] 70 and 80 88 
Females 957 § *”*” | Females, mo ees 10 and 20 66 | 30 and 90 - 3t 
Whereof have died under two years old 584 2 20 and 30 91} 90' and100 - 3 


) 


[3s.9d. | 8 | 30 and 40 - 122 
Peck Loaf, 3s.11d. Ss.11d. 3s.11d. Ss. 10d. | 40 and 50 - 156 
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Salt, 20s. per bushel, 45 per lb. 50 and 60 « 118 
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-130.16): “ 6 52] 1 N wid w 

9}. 0.12/7 6: 47] 2|wsw 1]. cloudy eve 
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1.0 19 5 a 
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